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Remaskablle Solution of Baffling Mystery 
Brings Fame and RewardtoObscureMan 


Midnight! A lonely road near a New Jersey village! A man and his sweet: 
heart, driving home, are murdered and thrown into the ditch by two strangers 
whom they had given a lift. The car is found wrecked, miles away. But no 
trace of the criminals! 

These are the facts that confronted and completely baffled the detectives. Then a trained 
finger print expert was called in. He photographed the finger prints on steering wheel 
door, and located the criminals in New York's underworld. One of them is now in Sing Sing, 
another awaits trial. 


Fingerprint science brought them to justice! And the man who trapped them, solely 
through his fingerprint training, sprang into prominence and won a huge reward! 





X No 
Finger-print on steering wheel ° . . . . e 
woich trapped the dewer.” Y gy Can Win Fame and Moneyin this Fascinating Profession 
You can do what this man did. You can be a scientific detective, mingle with big people, experience thrilling adventure, 
travel everywhere, win thousands of dollars in rewards—tame—admiration! 
e 4 { All you need is training —a little, simple, easy spare time study at home. Always 
Be a Fingerprint Expert ° a big demand for fingerprint experts in detective agencies, corporations, banks, 
police departments, federal, state and municipal governments—positions that pay good salaries—the rewardsare all e 
Complete Course in Science of Secret Service Book 
; A : rated 
FREE also a Fingerprint Outfit, Absolutely Free! Send Today for Free Illustrated 300m 
This big special offer can’t be held open long. Write quick, before i Dunlap School of Fingerprints, ] 











it expires. Send the coupon today and get all the details. Dept. 521, 1029 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. , 
Our advisory council is composed of five of the Gentlemen—You may send me FREE your illustrated booklet 
world — famous experts, 1 ind full information about Secret Service Course and Finget- 
Joseph A. Fanrot, Deputy Police CSmmi rof New York City Print outfit given free. This does not obligate me in any way. 
Eugene Van Suskirk, Superintendent, National Bureau of Criminal Identification, Wash 1 
ington, D.C ] 
Prederick Kuhne, head of Alkuma Bureau of Investigation and Personal Identification, |. 
noted Author an. lecturer on fingerprint NA MIB.......100.sccvercecsscosnosseovsccecsoescosnesecees -sessseeecosen sovensnnes aeeee oom | 
ipector Thomas J. Tunney, New York City, bead of bomb and neutrality squad, attached | 
to war department during World War 1 
A. J. Renoe, Special Agent in Charge, U.S. De tment of Justice, Bureau of Cri a soseessnneeeee 
ldsntidestion, Leavenworth, Kansas, penitentiary. Use Bureau of Criminal Address... " 
DUNLAP SCHOOL OF FINGERPRINTS |, | . en 
Dept. 521, 1029 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, LiL Dc tae nena ee eee ae 
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¥ Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Whispered in the Dark,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
A TRAGIC INTERLUDE, 


OURS afterward, when the 
tragic spell had broken and 
scraps and odds of the affair 
began to throng the memories 
of those present at the opening per- 
formance of “His Soul’s Master,” sev- 
eral persons remembered that a curious 
hush had preceded the fateful moment. 

No one could tell why, but of a sud- 
den all sounds had ceased. Subdued 
whispers, the creaking of seats, and the 
froufrou of garments had stopped as 
abruptly as if a silencing signal had 
gone through the little auditorium. The 
spectators had sat motionless, momen- 
tarily holding their breath, and even 
the voices of the actors had faltered 








for an appreciable second or two. The 
stillness had been charged with an un- 
easy tension, and it’ seemed as though 
a telepathic whisper of warning had 
been communicated to the gathering. 
Vivian Tennant, as frivolous as she 
was delicately molded, declared the fol- 
lowing day that the silence during 
those few moments had been so in- 
tense that she was positive she had 
heard a pin drop from the coiffure 
of the woman on her left. Alex Ham- 
mond, forty and cynical, would have 
ascribed the spell to a touch of necro- 
mancy had he been a believer in such 


childish things. Mrs. Hungerford 
Cather, a frail little widow with 
melancholy disposition, said she felt 


a séance 


just as though she were at 
and a ghost was expected to appear 
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any moment. The others described 
their impressions with varying degrees 
of vividness, but all of them agreed in 
having felt the creeping approach of a 
silent and invisible horror, 

Only Helen Hardwick, whose fresh 
young charm and frank brown eyes 
made her seem strangely out of place 
in that motley gathering of rouged lips, 
sophisticated banter and gowns sug- 
gestive of the Parisian boulevards, was 
singularly uncommunicative in regard 
to what she had experienced during the 
weird interlude when the Thelma The- 
ater became the scene of one of life’s 
grimly realistic tragedies. And her si- 
lence was all the more remarkable be- 
because she had seen, heard and felt 
more than any of the others. 

The Thelma, with its walls of com- 
mon red brick and severely plain archi- 
tecture, might have suggested anything 
but the setting of a dark and mysteri- 
ous crime, Outwardly the building, lo- 
cated in a section of New York largely 
given over to tenements, unsoaped chil- 
dren and garlicky odors, presented an 
air of solidity and matter-of-factness 
that left the imagination untouched and 
gave no hint of the interior. The in- 
side was as colorful and fanciful as 
the outside was unlovely and prosaic, 
and it was rumored that Vincent Starr, 
the eccentric owner, had spent a for- 
tune on the decorations. 

Like many another rich man, Starr 
had his hobby. The newspapers and 
the critics had scoffed and railed when 
he opened the Thelma and dedicated it 
to the uplift of dramatic art. He held 
the Broadway productions in lofty con- 
tempt, declaring that they catered only 
to the vulgar tastes of the rabble. Ad- 
mission to the Thelma was by invita- 
tion only, and the auditorium seated ex- 
actly ninety-nine persons, for it was 
Starr’s firm opinion that out of the 
city’s five million only an infinitesimal 
few were able to appreciate true histri- 
onic art. Members of the daily press 
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were never admitted, and the only crit- 
ics present at the performances were 
the representatives of two or three ob- 
scure journals who shared Starr’s xs- 
thetic views, 

The owner and director of the 
Thelma was prejudiced against music 
at theatrical performances, and where 
the orchestra pit would have been was 
an exquisite statue in marble repre- 
senting Aphrodite springing out of a 
foaming sea. Along the walls were 
friezes picturing the nine muses, the 
work of a famous mural painter, and 
the domed ceiling showed colorful 
glimpses of Dionysian festivals. Scat- 
tered throughout the auditorium and in 
niches in the walls were superb vases 
containing flowers whose fragrance 
filled the air. 

The effect of the whole was sumptu- 
ous rather than harmonious, and it was 
characteristic of Vincent Starr’s freak- 
ish tastes and clashing impulses. And 
among the audience at the premiere of 
“His Soul’s Master” there was not one 
but thought that the brilliant and fanci- 
ful setting lent a touch of incongruity 
to the tragic byplay enacted off stage. 

The moment she stepped into the box 
reserved for her father and _ herself, 
Helen Hardwick felt she was in a 
strange and somewhat oppressive at- 
mosphere. The faces in the audience 
were unfamiliar, and everybody stared 
at her in a way she could not under- 
stand until she suddenly remembered 
that among these people she was some- 
thing of a celebrity. Vincent Starr, 
who sneered at the biggest dramatic 
successes of the year, had not only ac- 
cepted-her play for production at the 
Thelma, but was himself playing the 
principal réle, and he was indulging 
in much self-flattery over having dis- 
covered a budding genius in the au- 
thor of “His Soul’s Master.”’ That ex- 
plained the curious glances turned in 
her direction. 

It was both amusing and bewildering, 














she thought. Nothing but a whim had 
caused her to enter her play in the prize 
contest conducted by Starr to obtain 
suitable material for his theater, and 
its acceptance had been the greatest 
surprise of her twenty-three years. Her 
only other serious attempt had been a 
sketch produced by a dramatic society 
at Barnard in her junior year, “His 
Soul’s Master” had been a slightly 
more ambitious effort, and it had been 
inspired by vague emotions which she 
herself could hardly understand, but 
for all that it was a simple, artless 
thing with a theme as old as the story 
of the Garden of Eden. It was noth- 
ing more than an alegorical fantasy de- 
picting the forces of evil and good 
struggling for possession of a man’s 
soul. How a play of that kind could 
have appealed to an eccentric and 
highly sophisticated genius like Vincent 
Starr was beyond her. 

sut the curtain had been up only a 
few minutes when she began to un- 
derstand. In the part of Marius, the 
mortal for whose soul the spirits of 
light and darkness were contending, 
Starr had found a role that matched 
his temperament to perfection. The 
opening monologue, in which Marius 
revealed himself as tiring of a life of 
refined villainy and roguish adventures, 
had not proceeded far before she saw 
that the role had so gripped and stirred 
him that he was living the part rather 
than acting it. The lines throbbed and 
sparkled with life and passion, and 
Starr was completely submerging his 
own emotions in those of the hero. 

It did not take Helen long to see that 
it was the character of Marius, rather 
than the flimsy fancy woven around it, 
that had caused Starr to accept her 
play. She had heard he was vain and 
egotistical, and no doubt he reveled in 
the opportunity for self-exaltation that 
the role afforded him. As the play 


went on from scene to scene, another 
impression began to take root in her 
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mind. Here and there in the lines she 
noted an odd cynical twist or a bit of am- 
biguous phrasing that she was sure had 
not been in the manuscript. The tempt- 
ing voices and gestures of the spirits of 
darkness were more appealing than she 
had intended, and the exhortations of 
the spirit of light were correspond- 
ingly feebler. She thought she under- 
stood why Starr had found excuses for 
not admitting her to any of the re- 
hearsals. 

She was inclined to resent the lib- 
erties he had taken with her lines, but 
again she was carried away by his im- 
passioned rendition of Marius. The 
very lifeblood of the character seemed 
to pulse in Starr’s veins. Marius had 
seemed very real to her while she was 
writing the play, but not so real by 
far as she now saw him dn the stage 
of the Thelma Theater. She leaned 
forward and watched with growing in- 
terest and wonder. It was as if a be- 
ing that had existed only in her 
thoughts and in her heart had suddenly 
materialized in flesh and blood. 

It was weird. Now and then there 
came a touch of subtlety, an odd turn 
of speech, or a telling gesture that she 
instantly recognized although she knew 
it was interpolated by the actor, She 
had heard and seen them all in imagi- 
nation, but not clearly enough to repro- 
duce them on paper. The gestures im- 
pressed her most. She knew and rec- 
ognized them all, from the slightest to 
the most elaborate, although she had 
visualized only a few of them clearly 
enough to be able to put them into the 
play. It seemed as though the actor, 
in expanding and vivifying his role, had 
made use of material that had existed 
only in the playwright’s mind. 

Impulsively she reached out her hand 
and placed it over her father’s. Mr. 
Hardwick, curator of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Museum and an authority on As- 
syrian relics, started as if his mind had 
been roving among prehistoric scenes. 
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“Why, child, your hand is cold!” he 
whispered anxiously. ‘“Aren’t you 
well?” ; 

“Yes, dad. I’m all right.” Her large 
brown eyes avoided his searching gaze. 
“How do you like my play?” 

She scarcely heard his answer, For 
a moment she had turned her eyes from 
the stage and let them wander over the 
dimly lighted auditorium, and of a sud- 
den a face in the last row of seats held 
her glance. It was a striking face, 
though Helen would not have called it 
beautiful. Somehow the curve of the 
haughtily tilted chin repelled her. The 
features were perfect in a cold, un- 
alluring way, and the faint curl of the 
lips and the designing look in the eyes 
made her think of a Velasquez portrait. 
The woman sat alone, the seats to right 
and left of her being unoccupied, and 
the heavily shaded electric light on the 
wall at her side drew a thousand flash- 
ing tints from the jewel in her hair. 

It was not the face that held Helen 
Hardwick, but rather the fixed, 
shrewdly scrutinizing look with which 


the woman was regarding Vincent 
Starr. She followed his every motion 


and gesture with the sly persistence of 
a cat watching a mouse. Now and then 
she bent forward, and her lips twitched 
in a knowing way, as if she were think- 
ing of something that pleased and 
amused her even while it startled her 
a little. Helen, studying her with a 
puzzled look, found herself wondering 
whether it was the man or the actor that 
interested the woman so profoundly. 
With an effort—for the woman in 
the rear of the house had already begun 
to pique her imagination—she once 
more turned her eyes to the stage. 
Again she marveled and wondered. She 
had an odd feeling that something was 
going on before her eyes which her 
reason told her could not be quite real. 
Starr’s perfect mastery of the rdle 
seemed almost supernatural, The 
slight, quick motions of the hands, the 





occasional backward toss of the head, 
the odd habit of gazing down at the 
finger tips when in deep thought, the 
set and swing of the shoulders, the 
minor but characteristic peculiarities of 
speech and gesture—all belonged to the 
Marius she had seen and known, and 
Starr’s re-creation of him struck her 
as uncanny. 

Of a sudden she felt a little dazed. 
She shot a quick glance over the audi- 
torium. No one but herself and the 
woman in the rear seemed to have no- 
ticed anything unusual. Again her eyes 
went back to the stage; and then, as 
if a hazy idea in the back of her mind 
had all at once leaped into dazzling 
clarity, she bent abruptly toward her 
father. 

“Dad—look !”’ she whispered tensely, 
tugging at his sleeve. “Don’t you see? 
It's——” 

She stopped, shrugged a little, and 
her hand dropped limply to her knee. 
The fall of the curtain and the flare-up 
of the lights seemed to have blotted 
out an illusion, Mr, Hardwick, gray 
and lean and looking rather uncom- 
fortable in his full-dress suit, adjusted 
his glasses on his thin nose, and looked 
at her gravely. 

“My goodness, child! 
matter?” he murmured. 

“Nothing, dad. I forgot that—that 
you wouldn’t understand.” She drew 
the palm of her hand across her fore- 
head. “Isn’t the air stifling?” 

“Too much excitement for you, I am 
afraid.” He smiled as if his practical 
sense had found a satisfactory answer. 
“Your mother was just like that. 
Whenever she got a bit wrought up, she 
always said things that I couldn’t un- 
derstand. Now——” 

The hangings parted and Vincent 
Starr stepped inside the box. Helen 
gave him a swiftly appraising glance. 
His face was flushed and he looked 


What is the 


tired, as if his last ounce of energy had 














been spent in the emotional tempest of 
Marius, but a swift look of animation 
brightened his face as she introduced 
her father. The first thing one usually 
noticed about Vincent Starr was _ his 
pale, placid eyes. They seemed to give 
the lie to his magnetic smile, his viva- 
cious manners, and his deep and per- 
fectly modulated voice. As once or 
twice before in his presence, Helen felt 
fascinated and repelled. 

“You are doing my daughter a great 
honor,” murmured Mr. Hardwick. 

“Not at all.” Starr laughed softly, 
but Helen thought she detected a slight 
discord that might have been due to 
either nervousness or fatigue, ‘Miss 
Hardwick has placed me under a very 
great obligation. Her play is splendid. 
The last act is particularly strong, as 


you will see in a few minutes. You 
must give me your opinion of——” 
Helen heard no more. She had 


glanced toward the rear of the house 
just in time to see a mysterious smile 
on the face of the woman seated in the 
last row. In vain Helen tried to read 
and interpret it. Presently the woman 
took a pencil from her bag and began 
to write on a page torn from her pro- 
gram. Finally she summoned an 
usher, handed him what she had writ- 
ten, and nodded in the direction where 
Helen was sitting. The attendant glided 
away, and a few moments later he stood 
bowing before Starr. 

“A lady sent you this, sir,” he an- 
nounced, _ : 

Starr murmured an apology to Helen 
and her father and unfolded the note. 
His face, dark and almost effeminately 
smooth—the face of a dreamer rather 
than a man of action—showed a look 
of boredom hinting that he was weary 
of receiving notes from feminine ad- 
mirers. Then, as he glanced at the 
Writing, his expression suddenly 
changed, 


A look of fear crossed his 
face, but it vanished so quickly that 
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Helen could not be sure she had read 
its meaning correctly. He crumpled the 
note in his hand and glanced at his 
watch, 

“It’s almost time for the curtain,” he 
murmured, quite himself once more. “I 
hope to see both of you later.” 

With that he was gone. Helen stole 
a glance at the woman in the rear. Her 
face bore an expression of amusement 
and sly triumph, but it afforded no clew 
to what the note had contained. Then 
the lights faded out and the curtain rose 
upon the final act. The scene depended 
for its full effect on almost total dark- 
ness, and the only illumination in the 
house was a smoldering camp fire in one 
corner of the stage and the small red 
lights over the exits. Marius stood in 
the center, almost totally wrapped in 
shadows, and in the distance were heard 
the strains of strange, wild singing. 
The spirits of evil were creeping out of 
the darkness to make their last sorcer- 
ous appeal. 

Helen felt herself tingling with sus- 
pense. She did not know why, unless 
it was due to the look of fear she had 
seen in Starr’s face as he read the note. 
She glanced toward the rear, but the 
auditorium was now so dark that she 
could no longer see the mysterious 
woman, although she imagined her hair 
ornament was gleaming dully in the 
gloom. ‘ 

Of a sudden she opened her eyes 
wide, straining her pupils against the 
darkness. She could not be quite sure, 
but she thought a shadow had emerged 
from one of the exits and was gliding 
silently toward the woman in the rear. 
She sat very still while little shivers 
ran up and down her back, and she 
was vaguely wondering at an odd 
change in Starr’s voice. It drooped, 
grew hoarse and uncertain, and there 
were pauses between the words. She 
felt he was trying to conquer a sense 
of unreasoning dread. A feeling of diz- 
ziness seized her, but her imagination 
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formed a picture of a dark shape steal- 
ing- softly, silently toward where the 
woman sat, 

Acting on an irresistible impulse, she 
rose and hurried from the box, deaf to 
her father’s mild remonstrance. With- 
out volition on her part, her feet seemed 
to carry her swiftly up the heavily car- 
peted aisle. She heard a jumble of 
noises in her head and felt a tighten- 
ing at the throat. She rounded the 
last tier of seats and rushed forward, 
guided only by a feeble red gleam over 
one of the exits. A dim shape, a shade 
darker than the surrounding dusk, was 
moving a few feet ahead of her. 

All at once, as if the hesitancy in 
Starr’s voice had cast a deadening spell 
over the actors and the audiénce, an 
uneasy silence fell upon the house. 
Helen sensed it as she sped along in 
the wake of the creeping shadow. A few 
steps more, and she could make out the 
woman’s figure, vaguely outlined 
against the gloom, and just behind it 
stood the shadowy shape whose furtive 
movements Helen had followed since 
she left the box. 

The happenings of the next few mo- 
ments were like a swift, horrible dream. 
Suddenly she felt limp and cold. With- 
in reach of her arm a hand moved, and 
the motion seemed to strike a hideous 
note through the surrounding stillness. 
A cry rose and died in her throat. She 
staggered back against a post and stood 
there motionless while a dark shape 
brushed past her. She recoiled as a 
hand touched hers in passing, and she 
caught a fleeting but unforgetable 
glimpse of a face. 

It was gone in a moment, but the 
swarthy features, framed by coarse 
black hair that reached to the shoulders, 
the flat, short nose, the thick and jut- 
ting lower lip, the great eyes with their 
lambent flames that seemed to send 





streaks of fire into the darkness, gave 
her a feeling that something evil and 
loathsome had passed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“MR. SHEI.” 


OR a moment longer she leaned 
against the pillar. Then she heard 
laughter—laughter that was low and 
sibilant and edged with the insinuating 
twang that sometimes characterizes the 
laughter of a madman. It was soft and 
gentle, yet she thought it was the most 
fearful sound she had ever heard. It 
gripped and shook her, and she knew 
instinctively that it came from the 
woman in the rear. 

Something urged her forward, but 
her nerves and limbs rebelled. Others 
beside herself must have heard that 
soul-shaking laughter, for the hush that 
had fallen over the house ended 
abruptly in a jumble of loud sounds. 
The curtain descended with a rhythmic 
chugging, there were exclamations of 
surprise and horror, and the audience 
sprang from their seats as the lights 
went on. With startled faces they 
looked to left and right and rear, and 
several of them excitedly inquired what 
had happened. No one seemed to 
know, but as if moved by a single im- 
pulse they scrambled in the direction 
whence the laughter came. Then they 
stopped, huddled in a half circle, and 
stared. 

What they saw seemed all the stran- 
ger by contrast with the flowery scents 
in the air and the rich and brilliant hues 
of the surroundings, All eyes were 
fixed on the woman whose peculiar de- 
meanor had aroused Helen’s interest. 
Her extravagant attire and her wild, 
gypsylike beauty seemed typical of the 
oddly assorted characters who made up 
Vincent Starr’s circle of intimates. A 
filmy drapery embroidered with gold- 
touched flowers hung like an iridescent 
fog over her gown of silver tissue. Her 
bare arm was flung out over the top of 
the next seat, and her head had fallen 
back against the elbow. 

Murmurs of awe and consternation 














fell from the lips of the onlookers. Be- 
fore their eyes the pallor of death was 
creeping into the woman’s face, and her 
cheeks and forehead were beaded with 
the perspiration of the death struggle. 
Now and then her figure writhed with 
a slow, snakelike motion. A film of 
gray was gradually dimming the luster 
of the eyes. Only the lips were still 
red. 

As if to fling a taunt in the face of 
approaching death, the woman was 
laughing. It sounded wildly unreal and 
fantastic, and the spectators stood as 
if gripped by an unearthly enchantment. 
It seemed as though the woman’s spirit 
was flitting away on waves of hysteri- 
cal mirth. 

The sounds grew husky, then ceased. 
The woman’s glazing orbs looked out 
over the fringe of faces. A flutter- 
ing ray struggled with the blinding film 
before her eyes, and she seemed to be 
looking for some one who was not 
there. She stirred as if trying to gather 
her waning energies, Her lips trem- 
bled, a few faint sounds broke on the 
tense silence, and again her gaze strayed 
gropingly over the crowd. 

“Mr.—Mr. Shei,” she whispered. 

Those closest to her recoiled as from 
a physical blow. The name spoken by 
the dying woman had contributed the 
final touch of weirdness to the scene. 
The two words went from mouth to 
mouth in a succession of solemn whis- 
pers. Faces turned rigid and white, 
and men and women looked at one an- 
other with mute fear in their eyes. 

Then some one, with more presence 
of mind than the others, suggested call- 
ing a physician. A strain of drawling 
laughter from the dying woman mocked 
the proposal. It rose to a shrill pitch, 


then died abruptly in a low sing-song 
moan that was like a chant of death. 
The lips were still moving, but the on- 
lookers knew, even without the sagging 
of the body and the broken light in the 
eyes, that the woman was dead. A spell 
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seemed to: have lifted and an oppres- 
sive essence appeared to have gone out 
of the air. 

“Awful!” wailed a woman, edging 
away from her place in the huddled 
throng. “I shall hear that laugh as 
long as I live. And what was that she 
said about Mr. Shei?’ 

The name and the prefix were all any 
one had been able to make out, but they 
had been enough to send a thrill of fear 
and astonishment through the crowd. 
Of the mysterious “Mr. Shei” little was 
known except that he was a versatile 
and very elusive criminal, with a pen- 
chant for deep scheming and spectac- 
ular tactics, and that so far the police 
had matched their wits against him in 
vain. He flashed in and out like a 
meteor, without leaving trace or clew, 
and his audacity and impudence were 
as dumfounding as the magnitude of 
his exploits. 

“Did she mean,” inquired some one, 
“that Mr. Shei was here—that she saw 
him?” 

“What else could she have meant 
The speaker cast an uncertain glance 
at the dead woman. The grayness and 
the rigidity of her features clashed 
bizarrely with the brilliant coloring of 
her gown. “Likely as not Mr. Shei 
murdered her.” 

“But there is no wound. And she 
made no outcry. She only laughed. 
And such a laugh! I can hear it still!” 

“Mr. Shei is diabolically clever,” ob- 
served another, “and he goes about his 
business in his own way. It would be 
quite in character for him to kill with- 
out inflicting a wound and to let his 
victim go to her death laughing.” 

The group fell silent. Helen, who 
had remained in the background, trying 
to control her sense of horror while she 
pondered what she had seen, touched 
the arm of the woman in front. 

“Who is she?” she inquired. 

“Don’t you know?” The 
busying herself with a vial of smelling 


try 


woman, 
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salts, gave Helen a_ puzzled look. 
“Why, she is Virginia Darrow. Never 
attend her studio parties? That’s 
strange. But I forget that you are 
something of a stranger among us, Miss 
Hardwick.” 

Helen smiled faintly, and the next 
moment her attention was attracted to 
her father. Mr. Hardwick had joined 
his daughter shortly after the lights 
went on, and until now he had been a 
silent spectator. With difficulty he el- 
bowed his way through the crowd to 
the dead woman’s side, and regarded 
her closely, Presently he raised her 
right arm, which had hung limply at 
her side. Just above the elbow was a 
small, faint discoloration, not unlike the 
puncttre made by a_ hypodermic 
syringe. He nodded thoughtfully and 
seemed about to speak, but just then 
Vincent Starr, followed by several 
members of his company, came up the 
aisle and wedged a path through the 
huddled spectators. ° 

He seemed to take in everything at 
a single comprehensive glance. He was 
pale, and his fingers trembeld, but Helen 
noticed that he had taken pains to ar- 
range his attire before coming out to 
ascertain the cause of the commotion. 
His long and glossy hair was neatly 
combed, his cravat was carefully ad- 
justed, and just the proper width of 
cuff showed beyond the edge of his 
sleeve. She watched him narrowly 
while he questioned those about him. 
Somehow she sensed that it was in 
keeping with Vincent Starr’s character 
to be squeamish about the minor details 
of his appearance even when face to 
face with a tragedy. Suddenly, as she 
heard him issue orders to right and left, 
she remembered the note Virginia Dar- 
row had sent him, and she wondered, 
without knowing exactly why, whether 
he would say anything about it. 

At the same time she was forced to 
admire his quickness of wits and the 
ease with which he mastered his feel- 
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ings. In an incredibly short time the 
police had been notified of the occur- 
rence and the doorkeepers had been 
given orders to allow no one to leave 
the building. Starr, in his habitually 
suave tones, asked his guests to be 
seated and expressed his regrets that 
such an unpleasant affair should have 
taken place under the roof of the 
Thelma. There would be an investi- 
gation and a great deal of questioning, 
he explained, but it would be only a 
formality. If the mysterious Mr, Shei 
—he smiled queerly as he spoke the 
name—had invaded the Thelma, he 
would undoubtedly be caught. 

The crowd scattered among the 
seats in the auditorium and lapsed into 
the small talk with which one some- 
times masks an inward turbulence. 
Helen, seated beside her father on a 
lounge in a corner, let her glance roam 
aimlessly over the scene. She supposed 
she would be questioned along with 
the others, and she wondered how much 
or how little she would be able to tell. 
Now that she tried to clarify the con- 
fusion in her mind, she saw that dur- 
ing the evening she had received two 
sets of impressions. Both had been 
equally strong at the time, but now they 
seemed to clash and quarrel with each 
other, and one of them had all but van- 
ished with the drop of the curtain, Yet 
she felt it was the more important one 
of the two. The other had to do with 
the face she had glimpsed in the shad- 
ows. With the varicolored lights glow- 
ing on all sides, her recollection of it 
seemed unreal and fanciful. It ap- 
peared to be a thing of darkness and 
dreams. Her one remaining impres- 
sion of it was a sense of malignity and 
horror, She felt words were inade- 
quate to describe it. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly, 
as if to banish harassing thoughts, and 
turned to her father. His face was 
drawn and a trifle pale, and she remem- 
bered the family physician had once 














said something about an incipient heart 
ailment and the necessity of avoiding 
excitement. She tilted her face close 
to his. 

“I’m sorry I got you into this, dad,” 
she said. 

Mr. Hardwick drew himself up. His 
face brightened with affection and the 
pride of parenthood as he gazed at his 
daughter’s figure, straight and slender 
and strong as the trunk of a young 
birch. Her simple frock of white taf- 
feta with touches of coral at the waist 
possessed that subtle individual charm 
which fashion designers can only imi- 
tate. Her dark, loosely coiled hair, 
With stray whisps caressing her health- 
ily tanned cheeks, seemed in constant 
mutiny against the petty tyrannies of 
hairdressers. 

“I might have known something was 
to happen.” Mr. Hardwick’s tones 
were gently playful, as if he were anx- 
ious to turn his daughter’s thoughts 
from the tragedy. “Something always 
happens where you are. You are a 
storm petrel, my dear.” 

“t was born under Uranus, you 
know. That explains everything.” She 
smiled whimsically, There was a touch 
of the child in the firm oval of her face 
and the smooth curves of mouth and 
nose, but the deep-brown eyes held a 
surprising store of worldly wisdom. 
She quite baffled her father at times. 
The impulses of April and June seemed 
to be constantly clashing within her, 
and they filled his autumnal days with 
a never-ending round of surprises. 

“I wonder,” he said, eying her curi- 
ously as a new thought came to him, 
“whether Uranus had anything to do 
with your leaving the box just before— 
before it happened.” 

“It’s always safe to blame Uranus,” 
she parried. “He is such a convenient 
Pa I don’t know what I would 

o if ie 





She was grateful for the interruption 
that came just then. The law was al- 
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ready at work, and she sat back and 
watched the swift precision of its 
mechanism. Two policemen, one heavy 
and red-faced, the other lean and sharp- 
visaged, walked into the theater and 
stationed themselves beside the body 
with the air of zealots guarding the 
coffin of Mohammed. She gathered 
from the few words they exchanged 
with Starr that a cordon had been 
thrown around the building a minute 
and a half after the call reached the 
precinct station. They were followed 
shortly by a puffy little man who let 
it be known that he was a deputy from 
the office of the chief medical examiner. 
The latter had barely begun the usual 
inspection of the body when two other 
men entered the auditorium. 

One of them, barrel-chested and 
somewhat pompous in his manners, 
seemed to be a representative of the’ 
district attorney’s office. The other, 
angular and as loose-jointed as a 
marionette, with lazy, cinnamon-colored 
eyes and a complexion that seemed to 
indicate that he drank too much coffee 
and smoked too many cigars, was rec- 
ognized by Helen at first glance. 
Uranus had brought them together once 
before. She remembered that his name 
was Lieutenant Culligore, and that he 
was attached to the homicide squad of 
the detective bureau. As his glance 
flitted slowly over the room, his mind 
seemed to register each detail without 
slightest effort. Helen noticed that he 
gazed at her a trifle longer than on the 
others, but his face betrayed no recog- 
nition, 

Then began the questioning, con- 
ducted by the stout man from the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, while Lieutenant 
Culligore made an occasional jotting in 
his notebook. The members of the au- 
dience were interrogated briefly and 
pointedly, and each one in turn was 
permitted to depart after leaving his or 
her name and address. Helen marveled 
at the matter-of-factness of it all. It 
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seemed almost ruthless, this volleying of 
questions Over a body which was 


scarcely cold, but she recognized the 
brisk efficiency with which the proced- 
ure was carried out. None of the wit- 
nesses had much to tell that was sig- 
nificant, and the only important points 
brought out were the dying woman's 
strange laugh and her mention of Mr. 
Shei. 

Culligore, as was his habit when im- 
pressed, curled up his lip under the tip 
of his nose when these facts were 
stated, and the stout man raised his 
brows and nodded grimly. . 

“Looks as though Mr. Shei had been 
up to another of his little tricks,” he 
muttered, 

Culligore pursed his lips and chewed 
a dead cigar. There was a slow twinkle 
in his eyes which seemed to say that 
life wasn’t quite so serious as it seemed, 
despite the sordid and ugly affairs with 
which he came in daily touch. 

Helen did not know how it happened, 
but the house was almost empty when 
her turn to be questioned came, , Her 
face showed no sign of the trepidation 
she felt as she stepped forward. She 
knew, as she turned her face toward 
the stout man, that three pairs of eyes 
were watching her with more than or- 
dinary intentness—her father’s, Lieu- 
tenant Culligore’s, and Vincent Starr’s. 

The stout man gave her a listless look 
as he inquired her name and address. 
She fancied he was sniffing inwardly, 
and that after looking her over he had 
decided that she probably could give no 
information beside what had already 
been brought out. At any rate, his 
questions were few and pegsfunctory 
and gave her no opportunity to prac- 
tice the evasions she had mentally re- 
hearsed while the others were being 
questioned. As she turned away, she 


saw a mildly reproachful look in her 
father’s face and one of amused un- 
derstanding in Culligore’s. 

“Well, 


doctor?” The stout man 
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turned on the medical examiner, whose 
rubicund face wore a puzzled scowl. 
“What do you make of it?” 

The examiner wagged his head. Be- 
ing a man of science, he was strongly 
averse to forming hasty conclusions, 

“There is an abrasion on the right 
arm that might have been caused by a 
hypodermic syringe,’ he announced. 

“And the laugh—how do you account 
for that?” 

“T am not accounting for it, but there 
are certain drugs that produce exhilara- 
tion and laughter. Most of them have 
to be taken into the system by inhala- 
tion, however, in order to produce such 


an effect.” 
“T see.” The stout man looked a bit 
impatient. “In plain words, then, it’s 


a case of murder?” 

“I wouldn’t say that. It might prove 
a far-fetched guess.” 

“All quibbling aside, don’t the scratch 
on her arm look as though somebody 
had shot a dose of poison into her with 
a needle?” 

The examiner pondered. “It could 
mean that, but it doesn’t necessarily 
follow. An autopsy will be necessary 
to establish the exact cause of death. 
Why should a murderer use a hypo- 
dermic injection when there are so 
many simpler and easier ways of ac- 
complishing the same result ?” 

The stout man guffawed. “Mr. Shei 
never picks the simple and easy way. 
When he wants to pull off a crime, he 
always dresses it up in flossy trimmings. 
And he always plays safe. Now, my 
idea is that the safest thing in the world 
to kill a person with is a hypodermic 
syringe. It makes no noise, there’s no 
smoke, no bullet, no powder marks, no 
anything, and it don’t leave any clews 
behind.” 

The examiner smiled skeptically, as 
if he had his own views on the subject. 
“The autopsy will tell. What I fail to 
understand is why you seem so certain 
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that Mr. Shei, as he calls himself, has sneaked out through one of the fire ex- 
had a hand in this affair.” its.” 

“Miss Darrow saw him, didn’t she?” The two policemen withdrew. Starr, 


“She called out his name, if I under- 
stood the witnesses correctly, but she 
did not say she had seen him. It’s pos- 
sible she imagined she saw him, The 
same drugs that produce exhilaration 
and laughter also produce hallucina- 
tions. However,” and he pulled a cigar 
from his pocket and lighted it carefully, 
“whether Miss Darrow did or did not 
see Mr. Shei is for you gentlemen to 
decide. Good night.” 

He strode out. The stout man made 
a wry face and stroked his chin. Evi- 
dently the medical man had given him 
something to think about. Helen, too, 
had found food for reflection in the 
doctor’s statement. She stood beside 
her father a few feet from the others. 
She had remained for no other reason 
than a feeling that Culligore, who had 
been watching her covertly from time 
to time, might try to detain her if she 
made a move to go. She believed the 
lieutenant had rightly guessed that she 
had not told all she knew. 

Starr, who had unobtrusively skipped 
out of the building while the late col- 
loquy was in progress, returned with 
the report that he had questioned the 
doorkeepers and the watchman, and 
that they had seen no suspicious look- 
ing characters about the place. They 
were positive no one had entered or left 
the building either before or after Miss 
Darrow’s death. Starr ended by inquir- 
ing whether it were not possible that 
the murderer, granting that Miss Dar- 
row had been murdered, was still hid- 
ing in the building. 

The stout man rather scouted the sug- 
gestion, but he instructed the two uni- 
formed officers to make a thorough 
search, 


“If this is Mr, Shei’s job, you can 
bet your sweet life he’s made a safe 
get-away,” he grumbled. ‘He probably 


gliding about with the softness of a 
panther, found a piece of drapery and 
covered the body. Helen’s lids con- 
tracted as she followed his movements. 
It struck her as odd that during the 
entire questioning he had made no ref- 
erence to the communication Miss Dar- 
row had sent him a few minutes before 
her death. She wondered whether he 
had forgotten it or was deliberately 
withholding it. In the latter case, what 
could be his reason? 

“How about the motive?” suggested 
Lieutenant Culligore. It was one of 
the few times he had spoken since the 
investigation began. “Know of any- 
body who could have had a reason for 
getting Miss Darrow out of the way, 
Mr. Starr?” 

Starr stood for a moment with head 
lowered, deep in thought. Then he 
slowly shook his finely proportioned 
head. “No, I don’t. I knew Miss Dar- 
row quite well. As far as I am aware, 
she had no enemies, I can’t imagine 
why. 4 

He checked himself. Then he gaped, 
and his eyes widened, and he looked as 
though an important matter had just 
occurred to him, Finally, with a sheep- 
ish smile, he began to search his pock- 
ets. 

“This dreadful affair has upset me 
completely,” he murmured; and then, 
as if in answer to the question that had 
flashed through Helen’s mind a few mo- 
ments before, he produced a crumpled 
piece of paper. “If I had not been so 
flustered I should have shown you this 
at once,” he added. 

He smoothed out the message and 
handed it to the stout man. The lat- 
ter’s face clouded as he read it aloud: 

Mr. Shei, like a fool, rushes in where 
angels might fear to tread. V. D 

A pause followed the reading. Culli- 
gore’s upper lip brushed the tip of his 
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nose, a sign that he had found a prob- 
lem to ponder, A blank expression 
came into the stout man’s face. He 
looked bewilderedly at Starr. 

“What do you suppose she meant by 
that?” he asked. 

“That’s just what I wondered when 
the note was brought me,” explained 
Starr, a blend of sadness and self-re- 
proach in his tones. “Miss Darrow 
Was a strange woman, full of subtleties 
and queer whims. The note startled 
me at first; then I decided it was only 
a jest. At any rate, it was time for the 
curtain, and I dismissed the matter 
from my mind, Now, in the light of 
what has happened, I can see it was 
meant as a warning.” 

“Warning ?” echoed the stout man. 

“Undoubtedly.” Starr gazed regret- 
fully into space. “In some manner 
Miss Darrow must have become aware 
that Mr. Shei was in the house, and 
she chose this method of warning me 
of his presence. I was a fool not to 
see it.” 

He paced back and forth, running 
his fingers through his thick hair and 
muttering self-reproaches. The stout 
man looked as if he were trying to un- 
tangle a mental knot. Again he read 
the note. 

“If Miss Darrow wanted to tip you 
off that Mr. Shei was in the house, why 
didn’t she say so in plain words?” 

“Facetiousness,” said Starr grimly. 
“Virginia Darrow was the kind of 
woman you would expect to be face- 
tious at her own funeral. Why didn’t I 
realize that she was trying to warn me? 
I remember now that she behaved in 
a peculiar manner all evening. When- 
ever I happened to look in her direc- 
tion, I found hér gazing at me in a 
strange way. I didn’t understand then, 





but I suppose now that she was trying 
to send me an ocular message. 
that failed, she sent me the note, 
why didn’t I—— 
He made a gesture of distress and 
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' self-disgust. Helen, watching his every 


movement, remembered that it was 
Miss Darrow’s odd way of staring at 
Starr that had first attracted her at- 
tention to the woman. The recollection 
started a train of new thoughts, but 
Culligore’s voice interrupted it. 

“If Miss Darrow was right and Mr. 
Shei was iwthe house,” he told the fat 
man, “then you and I might as well 
hand in our badges and look for new 
jobs.” 

The other jerked up his head. “You 
don’t think that——~” he began in star- 
tled tones, then broke off and grinned 
complacently. ‘Not a chance of that 
Mr. Shei couldn’t have been in the au- 
dience. I gave all of them a pretty 
stiff quiz, and every one gave a good 
account of himself. Anyhow, they’re 
the kind that get their names and pic- 
tures into the society columns of the 
Sunday papers. A bunch of harmless 
nuts—that’s all.” 

He looked at Starr, as if realizing 
that the epithet had been a trifle 
brusque, but the manager seemed 
amused rather than offended. 

“I think you are right,” he mur- 
mured. “The audience was composed 
of invited guests. I am wiling to vouch 
for every one of them. Furthermore, 
you have their names and addresses, 
and you can communicate with them 
whenever you wish. If Mr. Shei was 
really in the theater, he came here as 
an unbidden guest. In all likelihood he 
stole in while the hquse was dark dur- 
ing the first scene of the last act, and 
departed as soon as he had accom- 
plished his purpose.” 

It sounded plausible enough. Helen 
thought; yet her mind was heavy with 
‘a giddying whirl of suspicions and con- 
tradictions. She slanted a reluctant 
glance toward the chair containing the 
body. With a shiver she turned away, 
and a look at her father’s drawn and 
tired face warned her that he should 
be in bed. Then she glanced at the man 




















from the district attorney’s office, and 
finally at Culligore. His face was a 
mask, but his occasional glances in her 
direction troubled her. The two uni- 
formed officers had not yet returned 
from their search, and she wondered 
what they would have to report. 

Once more her eyes flitted over the 
little group, and then, with a sudden- 
ness that choked a cry in her throat, 
everything was blotted from sight. In 
a twinkling impenetrable darkness had 
descended upon the house. Somewhere 
a door banged. She felt her father’s 
tightening clutch on her arm. The 
stout man swore. Dark shapes were 
darting hither and thither. She heard 
a fragmentary cry, followed by a crash 
and a succession of thuds. A thrust 
sent her sprawling to the floor, and 
her mind drifted into a state of semi- 
stupor during which she was conscious 
of nothing but the swift and _ silent 
movements of the shadowy shapes. 

Voices and the return of light jolted 
her mind back to consciousness. She 
struggled to her feet and blinked her 
eyes at the strange scene. Her father, 
dazed but apparently unharmed, sat a 
short distance away, with his back to 
the wall. The stout man, seemingly un- 
conscious, lay in a twisted heap on the 
floor. Culligore was staring about him 
groggily and muttering something about 
a blow on the head. A policeman, one 
of the pair who had been sent off to 
search the house, was helping Starr to 
his feet. 

With the attention to detail that 
comes in moments of great bewilder- 
ment, Helen noticed that Starr made 
a ludicrous picture. His attire, so 
faultless and immaculate a few min- 
ules ago, Was now in a sorry state of 
disorder, A streak of crimson stained 
his shirt front, and he held a handker- 
chief to his nose. He wabbled drunk- 


enly across the floor, but all at once 
his figure stiffened and a blank look 
His lips formed 


came into his face. 
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unspoken words as he raised a finger 
and pointed toward a seat in the last 
tier. 

As she followed the pointing finger, 
things swam in confusion before Hel- 
en’s eyes. Starr, speechless and crest- 
fallen, was indicating the chair where 
the body of Virginia Darrow had been. 
As she stared stonily toward the empty 
chair, Helen felt an impulse to cry out. 
She came a few steps closer, then 
stopped with a shudder and dazedly 
swept her hand across her forehead. 

“It’s—it’s gone!’ she cried huskily. 


CHAPTER III. 
HELEN 


CROSS the breakfast table Mr. 
Hardwick looked anxiously at his 
daughter. The wild-rose color that 
usually flooded her cheeks had faded 
a trifle since last night, and her eyes 
were less bright. Most of the time the 
curator’s mind browsed among relics 
of the past, but his perceptions were 
amazingly keen where is daughter was 
concerned, 

“Mr. Shei gave us quite a shock last 
night,” he remarked. 

Helen kept her eyes down while she 
poured his coffee and added two and 
a half lumps of sugar and the usual 
portion of cream, Then she stirred it 
for him, knowing he would be quite 
apt to forget to do so himself. Despite 
the half dozen titles bestowed upon him 
by universities and learned societies, she 
felt he needed looking after. 

‘Don’t forget that you have a lecture 
engagement this afternoon,” she admon- 
ished as she passed the cup across the 
table. 

Mr. Hardwick nodded and sipped. 
“It is a most extraordinary case. The 
murder of that poor woman—assuming 
that it was a case of murder—seemed 
wholly unprovoked. I gathered from 
the conversation among the officers that 
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no motive was in evidence. It looks 
like a wanton, despicable crime.” 

Helen crumbled a piece of toast. 
“Professor Warburton is coming™%p see 
you at three this afternoon.” 

“I have a memorandum of the ap- 
pointment on my desk.” Mr, Hard- 
wick smiled faintly. “Our minds seem 
to be pulling in opposite directions this 
morning, This Mr. Shei interests me. 
He appears to be a remarkable criminal. 
His audacity and the originality of his 
methods are unparalleled. I don’t know 
that I ever encountered anything quite 
so mystifying as the circumstances sur- 
rounding the murder last night. How 
the murderer went in and out without 
being seen is beyond understanding, and 
the subsequent removal of the body was 
the most amazing part of it all. There 
seems to be neither method nor reason 
in that. One thing appears certain. 
Mr, Shei could not have accomplished 
what he did unless he had been aided 
by accomplices. What do you think, 
my dear?” 

Helen’s head was lowered over her 
coffee cup. The captive sunlight in her 
hair gleamed and flashed. 

“Your extra pair of glasses are at the 
optician’s,” she reminded him. “Don’t 
forget to stop for it.” 

Mr. Hardwick looked at her help- 
lessly; then carefully, and from force 
of habit, he folded his napkin. 

“I wonder whether the police will 
ever learn Mr. Shei’s identity,” he mur- 
mured musingly. “So far the scoundrel 
has contrived to mystify them com- 
pletely, but some day his egotism and 
love of self-glorification are apt to cause 
his undoing. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he is likely to do a great deal of 
mischief. The fellow’s effrontery is 
colossal, and his fearlessness and brains 
render him most dangerous. In some 





respects he bears a very close resem- 

blance to that other notorious rogue, 

now reported to be in retirement.” 
Helen drew a quick breath. She bent 
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her head a little lower over her cup. 
Her right index finger traced a design 
on the tablecloth. 

“Another cup of coffee, dad?” was 
her only reply. 

Mr. Hardwick appeared not to have 
heard. “You know who I mean. The 
man they used to call The Gray Phan- 
tom. For several years he was regarded 
as one of the cleverest and most dan- 
gerous criminals the world has ever 
known.” 

Slowly Helen raised her head. Her 
eyes, as they met her father’s, were 
steady and bright. 

“That was because the world didn’t 
understand him,” she said with em- 
phasis. “The Gray Phantom wasn’t 
really a criminal. He was only a—a 
sort of human dynamo whose energy 
happened to be turned in the wrong di- 
rection.” 

“Isn’t that a distinction without a dif- 
ference? A Robin Hood is an enemy 
of society despite the glamour with 
which he surrounds himself. How- 
ever,” and Mr. Hardwick’s face soft- 
ened quickly, “I am deeply in The Gray 
Phantom’s debt. He saved your life 
twice, and but for him I would now be 
a lonely and heartbroken old man.” 

Helen nodded eagerly. “And the As- 
syrian collection, dad. You spent most 
of your life gathering it, and you were 
almost overcome with grief when it 
was stolen, The Gray Phantom risked 
his life and liberty in order to recover 
it and restore it to you. He wouldn't 
have done that if he had been just an 
ordinary criminal.” 

“True,” admitted Mr. Hardwick. “I 
shall be under obligations to The Gray 
Phantom as long as I live. The man 
has a number of excellent qualities, 
whatever may be said of his past. On 
the whole, it is not surprising that you 
have taken an interest in him.” 

Helen’s eyes were lowered again. 

There was a mingling of tenderness 
and worry in Mr, Hardwick's face as 














he looked at her. “I know just how 
you feel,” he said softly. “A man who 
is trying to live down a dark past al- 
ways exerts a strong romantic appeal 
on a woman of your impressionable age. 
I don’t know why it is, unless it pleases 
her to think he is doing it for her sake. 
It makes me think of your play, ‘The 
Master of His Soul.’ All last night, 
until the interruption came, I was won- 
dering whether your Marius was not 
The Gray Phantom.” 

Helen sat rigidly still for a moment. 
Then her lips began to twitch. She 
flashed her father a smile. 

“Sometimes, daddy dear, you show a 
wonderful understanding of things that 
have nothing to do with Assyriology.” 

“I was right, then.” His face so- 
bered. “I hope you realize that, despite 
The Gray Phantom’s admirable qual- 
ities, there is a gulf between him and 
you. But you are just as level-headed 
as was your mother, and I have no fear 
that the impulses of your heart will get 
the better of your judgment. We were 
discussing Mr, Shei. There seems to 
be a striking similarity. between his 
methods and those of The Gray Phan- 
tom, except that the latter was never 
known to stoop to murder.” He paused 
for a moment and studied her averted 
face. “You puzzled me last night, dear. 
You will admit that your conduct was 
—er, peculiar.” 

“It’s getting late, dad,” murmured 
Helen, a bit confusedly glancing at her 
wrist watch. “You should have been 
at your office half an hour ago, And 
this is the first time I’ve known you 
to take an interest in a murder case.” 

“Once during the evening you 
gripped my hand and tried to point out 
something to me,” pursued Mr. Hard- 
Wick, heedless of her remark. “You 
spoke incoherently, and I had not the 
faintest idea what it was about. Then, 
a minute or so before the fragedy, you 
left the box and hurried away. Still 


later, while the officer was questioning 
2D—ps 
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you, I felt you were concealing some- 
thing.” 

Helen, her fingers tightening about a 
fork handle, shook her head. “I an- 
swered every question he put to me.” 

“IT know, dear. Yet you withheld a 
secret of some kind from him,” 

“Not exactly. I—I merely refrained 
from telling him something that—that 
I might have told.” - 

“Something you had heard or seen?” 

She hesitated for an instant. “If I 
had told all I had seen and heard, I 
wouldn’t have been telling half of what 
I knew.” 

Mr. Hardwick leaned back against 
the chair and pondered this cryptic 
statement. He seemed puzzled rather 
than hurt by his daughter’s evasive an- 
swers. Suddenly she looked up, saw 
the troubled expression in his face, and 
impulsively pushed back her chair and 
ran up behind him. 

“Please don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions, dad.” She put her arms around 
his neck and tilted her face to his. “It 
is true I held something back, but at 
the time I didn’t know why. I merely 
felt that it wouldn’t do to tell. This 
morning, aiter lying awake most of the 
night, 1 knew I had done the right 
thing.” She gave a little laugh. “Isn't 
it just like a woman to act first and look 
into her reasons afterward?” 

“I—well, I suppose so. And what 
vere your reasons?” 

“Would you be hurt if I told you I 
would rather not explain them just 
now ?” 

“No; I trust you. Experience has 
taught me that I can depend upon you 
in spite of your mysterious little ways 
and madcap pranks. There is one thing 
I wish you would tell me, though.” He 
stopped, fumbling for words. ‘Was 
your reticence last night prompted by 
a wish to shield some one?” 

“No,” was her prompt reply, and her 
eyes gazed frankly into his. “What put 
such a thought into your head?” 
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“T scarcely know. You'll think I am 
an old fool, but it occurred to me that 
perhaps you had discovered something 
that led you to think that Mr. Shei and 
The Gray Phantom are identical.” 

“And you thought I was protecting 
The Gray Phantom? What an idea! 

jut you were wrong, dad—absolutely 
wrong.” 

“Then I am glad.” Mr. Hardwick 
rose and put his arm around her waist. 
“My goodness! Almost ten o’clock, 
and I have been sitting here gossiping 
like an old woman. You have taken a 
load off my mind, dear child. I was 
really worried.” 

She laughed, whisked a few crumbs 
from his coat, straightened his tie, and 
kissed him, 

“And I hope,” added Mr. Hardwick 
banteringly, “that Uranus won’t lead 
you into any more foolhardy adven- 
tures.” 

Again she laughed, but her face so- 
bered the moment he turned away and 
left the room. A wiser, maturer ex- 
pression settled over the wide-set eyes 
and the vivid lips. It seemed as though 
her talk with her father had left a dis- 
quieting impression in her mind. She 
moved absently about the room, setting 
things in order here and there, but the 
faraway gleam in her eyes told that her 
mind was scarcely aware of what her 
hands were doing. Presently she 
stopped before the open window and 
looked out. A building was going up 
across the street, and the groaning of 
derricks and screaming of steam 
whistles jarred discordantly in the back 
of her mind. Near the curb a group 
of laborers were mixing concrete, and 
a powdery substance was drifting in 
the air. 

She came out of her abstraction with 
a little start. Her eyes were on the 
window sill, and she spelled out the 
characters she had written in the thin 
layer of dust. 

“G-r-a-y P-h-a-n-t-o-m,” she mum- 


bled, puzzled and somewhat annoyed 
with herself. The faint pencilings in 
the dust seemed all the stranger because 
she had not been thinking of The Gray 
Phantom. Instead, her mind had been 
occupied by Mr. Shei and what the 
morning newspapers had said about the 
tragedy in the Thelma Theater. The 
accounts she had read had been largely 
speculation and conjecture. The dying 
woman’s strange laughter and her mys- 
terious allusion to Mr. Shei had af- 
forded material for columns of vivid 
and imaginative description. The medi- 
cal examiner had reluctantly admitted 
that Miss Darrow’s death might have 
been caused by a poison administered 
hypodermically, but he had added that 
the symptoms were strange to him, and 
that he knew of no drug producing just 
such effects. A number of toxicolo- 
gists had been interviewd, but they had 
declared that the few facts at hand were 
not sufficient to enable them to form 
an opinion, and the disappearance of 
the body rendered it doubtful whether 
the cause of death would ever be 
learned definitely. 

Only one thing seemed beyond dis- 
pute, and that was Mr. Shei’s complic- 
ity in the affair, The elusive and 
highly accomplished rogue already had 
a score of astounding crimes to his 
record, and the Thelma murder was 
hedged with all the mystery and baf- 
fling detail with which he loved to mask 
his exploits. Miss Darrow’s dying 
words were scarcely needed to turn 
the finger of suspicion in Mr, Shei’s 
direction, The absence of clews, the 
uncertainty in regard to the motive, the 
audacity that marked the crime itself 
as well as the subsequent snatching 
away of the body, all indicated a bold- 
ness and a finesse that left little doubt 
of Mr. Shei’s guilt. Even if his own 
hand had not executed the crime, it 
seemed practically certain that his mind 
had planned and conceived it. 

But who was Mr. Shei? The whole 
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train of surmises and theories pivoted 
on that question. Not much was known 
of him save that he had a passion for 
tantalizing the public and keeping’ the 
nerves of the men at headquarters on 
edge, and that his achievements had 
not been equaled in scope or brilliance 
of execution since The Gray Phan- 
tom’s retirement. He took a diabolical 
delight in flaunting his name before the 
world while keeping his person care- 
fully out of the reach of the law’s long 
arm, and even the name was a chal- 
lenge to the police and a teaser for the 
public imagination. Some one versed 
in dead languages had discovered that 
the word “‘shei” was the ancient equiva- 
lent of the modern X, the symbol of 
the unknown quantity, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that the name fitted the 
elusive individual who bore it. 

Yet the name meant nothing. It was 
only an abstraction, for it afforded no 
clew to its owner’s identity. The night 
before, while she sat beside her father 
in the Thelma Theater, a vagrant flash 
of intuition had come to Helen. She 
had seen the solution of the mystery 
in a swift, dazzling glimpse. The rev- 
elation had stunned and nearly blinded 
her, and thoughts had crowded upon 
her so thickly that she would have been 
quite unable to clothe them in words. 
The idea carried to her by that intu- 
itive flash had seemed clear and unques- 
tionable. It still seemed so, but her 
talk with her father had disturbed her 
a little and turned her thoughts in a 
new direction. 

Again she looked down at the trac- 
ings in the dust. A smile, faint and 
wistful, reflected her softened mood, 
and a light of wonder and gentleness 
flooded her eyes. She reached out a 
hand to obliterate the telltale pencil- 
ings, but something restrained her. Be- 
sides, a freshly forming layer of dust 
was already blotting them out. 

The telephone rang in the adjoining 
foom, and she hurried away to answer. 


“Miss Hardwick?” inquired a drawl- 
ing voice which she instantly recog- 
nized, “Lieutenant Culligore speaking. 
I’m at the Thelma Theater. Wish you’d 
come over right away. I want to ask 
you a few questions.” 

Sefore she could reply, he hung up. 
Her face grew suddenly tense, Culli- 
gore’s brusqueness piqued her, though 
she knew it was characteristic of the 
man, and she felt he had taken undue 
advantage of her by giving her no 
chance for argument. She did not wish 
to see him, yet she knew she could not 
escape him by merely ignoring his re- 
quest. Anyway, she reflected as she 
hastily dressed for the street, it would 
be interesting to learn Culligore’s the- 
ory of the murder, 

A ride in the subway and a short 
walk brought her to the door of the 
Thelma. On the wall, at each side of 
the entrance, were posters stating that 
until further notice there would be no 
more performances of “His Soul’s 
Master.” Helen viewed the announce- 
ment of the withdrawal of her play 
without much regret. She had partly 
anticipated it, and last night’s occur- 
rence had given her weightier things to 
think of. As she passed through the 
foyer, a policeman nodded stolidly and 
in a way that told her she was expected. 
She passed unhindered into the audi- 
torium, 

At first she could see nothing. Every 
door was closed, and the vast room was 
full of silence and vague shadows. 
Presently, as her eyes grew accustomed 
to the dusk, she glanced toward the 
chair that had been occupied by Miss 
Darrow. She looked quickly aside, and 
saw that she was standing not far from 
the pillar that had supported her when 
the creature with the loathsome face 
brushed past her. The scene, which 
had seemed dim and immaterial while 
she was out in the sunlight a few min- 
utes ago, now recurred to her with dis- 
agreeable vividness. Of a sudden the 
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air about her felt heavy and oppres- 
sive. 

A figure was moving up the aisle to- 
ward where she stood. The dawdling 
gait and the slouchy attitude told her 
it was Culligore, and she braced her 
nerves for an ordeal. In a few mo- 
ments her quickly working wits had 
found a way of handling the situation. 

“Good morning, lieutenant,” she said 
pleasantly as he came up beside her. 
“I suppose you are looking for clews. 
Any success?” 

“Nope,” he replied complainingly. 
“That’s why I sent for you, Miss 1 

“You have found no trace of the 
body?” she quickly cut in, anxious to 
maintain the role of questioner. 

Culligore shook his head. She felt 
his eyes on her face, though he did not 
appear to be looking at her. Practic- 
ing a trick cultivated by his profession, 
he was studying her without seeming 
to do so. 

“Don’t you think it strange that the 
murderer should go to all that risk and 
trouble to remove the body?” she went 
on, 

“Murderer? There must have been 
three or four of them, at least. There 
was some mighty fast work done when 
the lights went out, and one man didn’t 
do it all. I’ve got a bump in the back 
of my head as big as a hen’s egg. Self- 
kin, the man ‘from the district attor- 
ney’s office, is in bed with a fractured 
skull, and Starr looks as though some- 
body had hit him on the nose with a 
brick. One of the gang must have 
tampered with the switchboard back of 
the proscenium arch just before the 
others swooped down on us and carried 
away the body.” 

“But what was the object? Wasn't 
the murderer’s purpose accomplished 
with the killing of Miss Darrow?” 

“Hard telling. One thing is sure. As 
long as the body is missing there can 
be no autopsy, and i'll bet a pair of 
yellow socks that that’s exactly what 


they wanted. Not that I pretend to un- 
derstand it all, but it seems reasonable 
that they didn’t care to have the exact 
cause of Miss Darrow’s death become 
known.” 

Helen pondered this statement for a 
moment. “How about the motive for 
the murder?” ° 

“We're pretty much in the dark there, 
too,” admitted Culligore. “I don’t sup- 
pose, though, that it was just by acci- 
dent that Miss Darrow happened to die 
a few minutes after she had sent Starr 
a note warning him that Mr. Shei was 
in the house.” 

“Oh!” Helen gave a quick start. 
“You think she was killed because she 
had, in some manner, discovered Mr. 
Shei’s identity ?” 

“Maybe.” Culligore, with legs spread 
out and hands in trousers pockets, 
seemed engrossed in a study of Helen’s 
bright-trimmed hat. “My mind isn’t 
made up on that point. Mr. Shei’s 
schemes go pretty deep. Maybe you 
can tell me 

Again Helen interrupted him. “Have 
you discovered how the murderers got 
in and out of the building?” 

“They didn’t leave any tracks behind 
them, but there is a door in the rear 
of the basement that they might have 
used. It’s supposed to be locked, but I 
satisfied myself a while ago that the 
spring lock can be picked. That the 
body was carried out that way is as 
good a guess as any. But look here, 
Miss Hardwick,” and something that 
might have been a grin drifted across 
his face, “you’re pretty good at firing 
questions, but it’s my turn now.” 

She stiffened, seeing she would have 
to assume defensive tactics. She sent 
him a quick glance, but his face, always 
inscrutable, was even more so in the 
dusk. 

“I asked you to come here, hoping 
the surroundings would refresh your 
memory of what happened last night,” 
Culligore went on in his usual placid 
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draw]. “You needn’t repeat what you 
said then. What I’m after is the things 
you didn’t say.” 

“JT don’t believe I understand.” 

Culligore’s chuckle sounded like a 
snort, though she knew it was meant 
to be good-natured. :“Oh, yes, you do. 
I didn’t do much talking last night, but 
I was watching you all the time. We'd 
met before, you know, and I could read 
you like an open book. I knew you 
were just as long on brains as on looks, 
Though you answered every question, 
you weren’t telling anything. All the 
vhile you were holding something back. 
Isn’t that true?” 

She hesitated, having an uncomfort- 
able feeling that Culligore was seeing 
through her and that any attmept at 
evasion would be useless. 

“What do you want to know?” 
asked. 

“That's a lot better, Miss Hardwick. 
You might hegin by telling me where 
you were sitting when the disturbance 
began.” 

“Why, I—I wasn’t sitting anywhere.” 

“Standing up, then?’ 

“I wasn’t standing, either.” 

“Oh, I see. You were lying down?” 

“No, not even lying down.” 

Cuiligore gave her a queer look, “If 
you weren't sitting, standing, or lying, 
you must have hung suspended in the 

Was that it?” 

Helen smiled engagingly, She had 
found time for deliberation while quib- 
bling, and now her mind was made up. 
“I was so frightened I could neither 
stand up nor sit down, I was leaning 
against that pillar over there.’ She 
pointed, 

“How did you happen to leave your 
seat °” 

Helen told him of the flitting shadow 
that had caused her to leave her father 
and run to the rear of the house. 

“And what did you see while you 
Were leaning against the pillar?” was 
Culligore’s next question. 


she 


Helen searched her mind for words 
vivid enough to recount her impressions 
during the terrible moments just before 
the drop of the curtain, but she felt 
her description was both hazy and frag- 
mentary, Her picture of the face that 
had flashed past her in the dark was 
blurred and unreal, like one’s recollec- 
tion of a dream. 

When she had done her best, Culli- 
gore walked back and forth for a time. 
Standing in an attitude of strained ten- 
sity, she wondered what his next ques- 
tion would be. Suddenly he stopped 
squarely in front of her, and again she 
had.an uncomfortable feeling that his 
deceptively lazy eyes were reading her 
thoughts. 

“What else?” he demanded quietly. 
“What you have told me so far is pretty 
good, but you're still holding back the 
most important thing—the thing you 
didn’t want to tell about last night.” 

“How—how do you know that?” she 
asked, 

He gave another snortlike chuckle. 
“Common horse sense tells me, The 
reason you didn’t tell about the things 
you saw while leaning against the post 
was because you were afraid they would 
lead you on to a subject you didn’t 
vant to discuss. You were afraid that 
if you got started you might get tangled 
up and wouldn’t be able to stop.” 

Helen could only stare at him. He 
had stated the truth far more clearly 
than she herself could have done. 

“What was it, Miss Hardwick. 
think you had better tell.” 

She stood silent, twisting her figure 
this way and that, and all the while 
wishing that he would take his eyes 
from her. Jumbled thoughts thronged 
her mind, and she felt her power of 
resistance slipping from her. Finally 
Culligore swung round on his heels, and 
a sigh of relief escaped her. 

“The thing about you that puzzles me 
more than anything else is that your 
hair isn’t red,” he told her. ‘‘The rest 








I can savvy easily enough. I can even 
tell what it was you were holding back 
last night. Want me to?” 

His tones were soft and teasing, She 
squirmed, torn between anxiety and 
despair. His face was expressionless, 
but she felt he was inwardly laughing 
at her. 

“All right, then,” he said, taking her 
silence for assent. “You couldn’t have 
had more than one reason for keeping 
mum last night, and that reason was 
that you wanted to shield somebody. 
There is only one man on earth you 
could have wanted to shield, and that 
man is The Gray Phantom.” 

“No!” she cried. ‘You're mistaken! 
I wasn’t——” 

“Easy now.” All at once his tone 
changed. ‘“There’s such a thing as pro- 
testing too much, you know. I don’t 
take much stock in what I read in the 
Sunday papers, but there’s a lot of talk 
going the rounds about a romance be- 
tween you and The Gray Phantom. 
Most of it is pipe dreams, I guess. Any- 
how, it’s nobody’s business, and _ it 
makes no difference. All I'll say is that 
if I was The Gray Phantom and had 
a girl like you fighting for me, I’d be 
willing to go through hell-fire for her 
every day in the week. You're loyal 
clean through and——” 

“But you’re wrong!” she interrupted 
emphatically. His words filled her 
with a great fear, but there was a kind 
of rough tenderness in his voice that 
warmed her. 

“IT knew you’d say that, but you have 
to hear me through. I take off my hat 
to The Gray Phantom. He always 
played the game according to the code, 
even when he cut those fancy didos that 
put gray hairs in almost every head on 
the force. I shouldn’t say it, but it 
goes just the same. The Phantom’s 
been lying low now for some time. No- 
body seems to know where he is. He’s 
shown himself only twice, and each 
time he came out in a good cause. They 
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say he’s going it straight, and it’s ru- 
mored that a certain young lady has 
had a lot to do with his turning over 
a new leaf.” 

He paused, and for a moment his 
eyes rested on her averted face. 

“It’s hard work for a leopard to 
change his spots. Some people say it 
can’t be done. The Phantom’s human, 
like the rest of us. Maybe he’s got 
tired of the straight and narrow path 
and gone back to his old tricks under a 
new name. Just for the sake of argu- 
ment we'll say he has. And I’ve got 
a hunch that last night you saw or heard 
something that made you think that Mr. 
Shei is The Gray Phantom.” 

The assertion staggered her, though 
she had known all the time that he was 
leading up to it. Using almost the same 
words, her father had expressed the 
same idea at the breakfast table, and 
it was the similarity of the phrasing 
that startled her. 

“No—-no!” was all she could say. 

“Then will you please tell me,” said 
Culligore, his tones both gentle and in- 
sistent, “why you didn’t come out with 
what you knew last night?” 

She fell back a step, feeling suddenly 
weak as she realized that his question 
was unanswerable. A confusion of 
ideas churned and simmered in her 
mind. Her lips moved, but no words 
came. 

“You've answered me,” declared Cul- 


ligore. “You think Mr. Shei is The 
Phantom. Maybe you're right, and 


maybe you're wrong. What I wanted 
to know was what you thought. And 
let me tell you something.” A foolish 
grin, one of Lieutenant Culligore’s in- 
frequent ones, wrinkled his face. “I 
hate my job less whenever I meet up 
with one of your kind.” 

Helen did not hear what he said. She 
felt as if the swirl of thoughts and emo- 
tions within her had suddenly turned 
into a leaden lump. She glanced in- 


voluntarily at the chair in which Vit- 
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ginia Darrow had sat, and of a sudden 
she fancied she heard laughter—slow, 
tinkling laughter that sounded like a 
taunt flung in the face of an approach- 
ing specter. She knew the sounds ex- 
isted only in her imagination, but with 
a low, long drawn-out cry she turned 
abruptly and fled toward the door, con- 
scious only of a fierce desire for sun- 
light and air. 

No one detained her. She ran across 
the street. An idea was slowly work- 
ing its way out of the turmoil in her 
mind. She opened her bag and counted 
her scant supply of bills. Then she 
looked about her. Half a block down 
the street she saw the sign of a district 
messenger office. In a few moments 
she was inside, hastily scrawling a note 
which she addressed to her father. A 
taxicab was passing as she stepped out 
on the street. She hailed the driver, 
and he drew in at the crub. 

“Erie station—West ‘Twenty-third 
Street,” she directed breathlessly 

As the cab started she slumped back 
against the cushions and gazed rigidly 
out the window. Despite the bright 
sunlight, things blurred before her eyes, 
and there was only qne clear thought 
in her mind. 

She was on her way to The Gray 
Phantom, for she alone knew where 
to find him, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AZURECREST. 

T was growing dark when she reached 
the end of her journey, and the dusk 
made it easy for her to elude the little 
knot of idlers on the station platform. 
With frequent backward glances she 
hurried down a path that skirted the 
edge of a village nestling at the foot of 
a hill which was outlined against the 
horizon like a great funnel-shaped 
cloud. On its apex was Azurecrest, the 

hermitage of The Gray Phantom. 
Helen found the motor driveway that 
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circled its way upward in spiral fash- 
ion, for the hill was too steep to per- 
mit cars to reach the top by direct 
route. She had visited the place once 
before, in the course of one of the peril- 
ous adventures she and The Phantom 
had shared together. The residence, a 
sprawling structure of stone, tile and 
stucco, had been built by The Phantom 
shortly after his retirement, and she 
had marveled at the precautions he had 
taken to protect his privacy. The in- 
habitants of the village understood that 
the place was occupied by a wealthy and 
leisurely gentleman who was spending 
the remainder of his life in ease and 
solitude on the desolate hilltop. Though 
consumed with curiosity, they never 
ventured near Azurecrest, guessing ac- 
curately that they would not be wel- 
comed. Occasionally they saw one of 
the servants, but the owner never per- 
mitted himself to be seen except by his 
most intimate associates. 

The tang of late autumn was in the 
air, and Helen’s head cleared as she 
walked briskly up the zigzagging drive- 
way. The railway journey had been 
long and tedious and punctuated by in- 
numerable stops, and she had been too 
distracted to think clearly. Now-she 
began to search her mind for a plan, 
but she soon saw that planning was im- 
possible. Her trip to Azurecrest had 
been prompted by one of those sudden 
impulses that usually dictated her con- 
duct, and she had been conscious of no 
other motive than to put an end to her 
fears and doubts. She had thought that 
a talk with The Gray Phantom would 
quickly end the suspense. 

Reaching the gate in the picket fence 
that encircled the apex of the hill, she 
touched an electric button. While wait- 
ing she looked about her. The Susque- 
hanna, like a cocoon thread, wound in 
and out among the hills and valleys in 
the distance. The moon, shining 
through a vapory gauze, splashed a 
misty sheen over bowlders and trees. 


—- 
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She heard a dog’s shrill bark, and a 
masculine figure came down the grav- 
eled walk toward the gate. As he drew 
nearer and the pale moonlight fell on 
him, she saw he was stocky and coarse- 
featured, and she guessed he was one 
of the sentinels that were always sta- 
tioned about the place. 

“What do you want?” he asked un- 
graciously as he reached the gate. 

“T wish to see Mr. Vanardy,” she 
announced, using the name by which 
the occupant of Azurecrest had been 
known before he became The Gray 
Phantom. 

She thought the man repressed a 
start, but she reflected that his evident 
surprise was natural enough, since vis- 
itors seldom came to Azurecrest. 

“Mr. Vanardy, eh?’ He drew an in- 
strument from his pocket and flashed 
an electric gleam in her face. For a 
long moment he studied her in silence. 
“You mean The Gray Phantom ?” 

“Yes.” 

He hesitated, still searching her face 
in the light of the electric flash. It was 
plain that the appearance of a feminine 
visitor at the gate of Azurecrest had 
aroused his suspicion. 

“What do you want to see 
about?” he demanded gruffly. 

“Tell him Miss Hardwick wishes to 
see him. I think that will be sufficient.” 

She drew herself up as she spoke and 
regarded him steadily. As if decided 
by her cool and level tones, the man 
lowered the light and turned away, and 
in a few moments he had been swal- 
lowed by the shadows cast by the tall 
trees. Helen controlled her impatience. 
She understood that The Gray Phantom 
was obliged to exercise care every 
moment of his life. Despite his new 
mode of existence, he was still an out- 
law in the eyes of the police, and a 
number of outstanding charges made it 
necessary for him to observe every pre- 
Caution, 


Again the man emerged out of the 


him 


shadows, This time he said nothing, 
but peered at her furtively as he opened 
the gate and motioned her to step 
through. He closed and locked the gate 
carefully, then walked ahead of her up 
the graveled walk. A great shaggy dog 
slouched at his heels and wagged its 
tai] energetically, as if disturbed by the 
arrival of a visitor. Helen’s guide 
stopped under a portico and opened a 
door. <A dim light shone on his face 
as he turned and told her to enter, and 
his expression gave her a twinge of mis- 
giving. She tried in vain to analyze 
it, and the next moment the disturbing 
impression was gone. 

“Wait,” he said, indicating a chair. 

Helen felt relieved as soon as the 
door closed behind him. The room was 
large and pleasant, and the oak-paneled, 
cream-colored walls made an attractive 
background for the furniture and dec- 
orations. Each little detail suggested 
The Gray Phantom’s instinctive taste 
for beauty and proportion, and it sud- 
denly occurred to her that this was the 
same room in which he had received 
her on her previous visit to Azurecrest. 

Footfalls sounded in the hall, and all 
at once she grew confused. She won- 
dered how she was to broach the sub- 
ject that had been in her thoughts con- 
stantly since last night. She started to 
rise as the door opened, but in the next 
instant she sat back and swallowed an 
exclamation of surprise. She had ex- 
pected to see The Gray Phantom, but 
the person who entered was a short, 
slightly humpbacked man of about 
fifty. He jerked his head toward her 
by way of a bow, and as he smiled she 
noticed that his mouth was crooked. 

“My name is Hawkes,” he announced 
in soft, lisping accents. “I am the sec- 
retary. I understand you wish to see 
Mr. Vanardy. Have you an appoint- 
ment with him?” 

A faint touch of uneasiness mingled 
with Helen’s impatience. The Gray 
Phantom had never mentioned that he 
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had a secretary, and she doubted 
whether he was in the habit of making 
appointments. 

“I have no appointment,” she said, 
mastering her vexation and disquietude, 
“but I think Mr. Vanardy will see me if 
you mention my name.” 

“Ah! Then you area friend of his?” 

“T have met him several times.” 

“To be sure,” said the little man. He 
rubbed his hands, which seemed ab- 
normally large for one of his sparse 
stature, “But, if you know anything at 
all about Mr. Vanardy, you must realize 
that he has to exercise caution, particu- 
larly in regard to the people he meets.” 

Helen rose, a faint flush of indigna- 
tion in her cheeks. The next moment 
she sat down again, for she realized 
that Hawkes’ argument was reasonable. 
The Gray Phantom’s existence was pre- 
carious enough to warrant every con- 
ceivable precaution, 

“I know Mr. Vanardy will see me if 
you tell him who I am,” she declared, 
looking straight into the little man’s 
eyes. — 

“Quite likely. But I have orders, 
and I dare not disregard them. Be 
good enough to answer one or two 
questions. To begin with, what is the 
nature of your business with Mr. Van- 
ardy ?” 

Helen’s patience was almost ex- 
hausted, but her sense of humor came 
to her rescue. Her lips began to twitch. 

“Tell Mr. Vanardy,” she said, “that 
the subject I wish to discuss with him 
has to do with a certain Mr. Shei.” 

The little man’s eyes opened wide. 
She fancied his hand shook a trifle as 
he made an annotation on the pad he 
carried, 

“Quite so,” he murmured, quickly 
controlling himself. “You have come 
here on business connected with a cer- 
tain Mr, Shei. Just one more question. 
Very few people know there is such a 
place as Azurecrest. How did you hap- 
pen to find it?” 
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“Mr. Vanardy once gave me the di- 
rections, But you are exerting yourself 
needlessly, Hawkes. I am sure all that 
is necessary is to mention my name to 
Mr. Vanardy.” 

“Perhaps so.” The humpback made 
another annotation on the pad, after 
which he put it in his pocket. “I'll re- 
peat to Mr. Vanardy what you have 
just told me.” He walked out of the 
room, 

Helen could not tell why, but the si- 
lence that fell upon the room as the 
door closed impressed her uncomfort- 
ably. She did her best to muffle a faint 
inward whisper of warning, a premoni- 
tion that something was wrong. 
Hawkes’ questions had left a train of 
disturbing thoughts in her mind. 

She waited a few minutes, then got 
up and began to pace the floor in an 
effort to quell a rising nervousness. She 
glanced at the pictures on the walls, but 
they did not seem to be the same as 
those that had hung there on her last 
visit, and they failed to interest her. 

Presently she stepped to the window 
and looked out. The trees were nod- 
ding drowsily in the gentle night wind. 
The mist rising from the lowlands on 
all sides of the hill gave her a curious 
sense of remoteness from the world. 

Then she drew back a step suddenly. 
Some one was passing the window, and 
she caught a momentary glimpse of a 
face. For a second or two a pair of 
large and oddly piercing eyes were fixed 
on her. Then the figure vanished, but 
the vision left her white and shaken. A 
hoarse cry rose to her lips. Unless her 
imagination had deceived her, the face 
that had just passed the window was 
the same swarthy, loathsome face she 
had seen in the Thelma Theater 
scarcely twenty-four hours ago. 

Seized with a great fear, she ran 
across the floor and opened the door. 
The face, with its squatty features and 
long black hair fluttering in the breeze, 
had crystallized all the vague misgivings 
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she had felt since she entered the house. 
For the moment she was unable to 
think, but an unreasoning impulse to 
flee drove her swiftly down the long 
hall. She felt she must escape from 
Azurecrest at once. ' 

She had nearly reached the end of 
the hall when she came to a dead stop. 
She stood rigid, listening. Ssomewhere 
a laugh sounded. The staccato accents 


seemed to fill the house with volumes of 
hideous sound, Each vibrant note con- 
jured up a fearful picture before her 
eyes. She staggered back against the 
wall, stopping her ears to shut out a 
repetition of the sound, but the echoes 
of it lingered in her imagination. She 
knew the laugh well. It was the same 
kind of laugh that Virginia Darrow had 
taken with her into eternity. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


PLANT STOLEN MONEY ON GRAVE 


BY digging a hole above a grave and planting a flower over the place where 

they had cached their loot, Frank James and Raymond W. Schuck, of 
Camden, New Jersey, thought they had secured a safe hiding place for the 
money they had stolen from David S. Paul, an aged bank messenger. Their 
loot was not found until one of them confessed their crime to the police and 
led detectives to the grave. But the plant was stolen. Only by chance did the 
flower thief fail to discover the cache of thirty thousand dollars beneath the 
flower pot which was turned upside down over the money. 

Suspicion in regard to the theft of the bank’s money was directed at first 
toward the old messenger, who disappeared on October fifth with sixty-five 
thousand dollars in cash and checks which he was to have taken from the bank 
in Camden to a trust company in Philadelphia. Examination of Paul’s papers 
gave the detectives the clew which led them to apprehend James and Schuck. 
The operators found a letter from a woman to Paul, in which she told him of 
a ride she had had in James’ automobile. In spite of the fact that the letter 
was unsigned the detectives succeeded in locating the woman. From her they 
learned that, on the day of his disappearance, Paul had an engagement with 
James. 

Watch was set upon James and his companion, Schuck, and the investigators 
learned soon that the men were spending money very freely. Then the aged 
bank messenger’s body was found by hunters, buried in a shallow grave, and 
the mystery of Paul’s disappearance was explained. 

After some questioning the two suspects broke down and confessed that 
they had murdered Paul. According to Prosecutor Wolverton, of Camden, the 
crime was an exceptionally brutal one. Schuck and James took Paul in the 
automobile some distance from the bank and then beat him into unconsciousness. 
They drove the car to a park, where Paul, who was sixty-three years old, re- 
gained consciousness and begged for his life. Ignoring his plea, the crooks 
killed him. 

After having anchored his body to a stout stake in a creek the murderers 
became panic-stricken and transferred it to the wood where it was found two 
days later. 
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R the three thousand six 

hundred and fortieth time 

Night Watchman Murphy pa- 

trolled the corner in front of 
the First National Bank of Dayville. 
On the other three thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine times nothing had 
happened. This time Night Watchman 
Murphy heard a shot. 

More than ten years Murphy had 
walked this little space of sidewalk at the 
corner, his cap tilted to one side, his stick 
swung jauntily. In those ten years there 


had been little to disturb the tranquility 


of Dayville’s main business corner. 
Once there had been shooting a block 
or so away, but Murphy had not been 
lured from his corner. 

Murphy, who was paid by the bank, 
walked first on the fifty-foot frontage 
on Franklin Avenue, and then around 
to the eighty feet on Main Street. At 
times he stood on the well-lighted cor- 
ner where his vigilant eye could com- 
mand both sides of the bank. Here 
at the corner was the main entrance of 
the building. All the side windows and 
the entrance on Franklin Avenue were 
heavily barred. 

Thieves wishing to enter that bank 
would have to put the watchman out of 
the way first, and Murphy was not to 
be caught off guard. After nine o'clock 
at night all the streets of Dayville were 
quiet. There was no diversion to tempt 
the watchman even so far as across the 
street. 

On this night the usual quiet pre- 
vailed up to ten o’clock. Once or twice 
Murphy had peered through the barred 


glass of the windows. As usual the 
night lights inside the building were 
burning brightly, and there was no one 
in sight. 

A few minutes after the hour of ten 
had struck a cold wind swept up with 
the inrushing fog from the bay. Mur- 
phy walked into the broad front door- 
way, buttoning his heavy coat about him. 
Ten years on the job had taught him 
the chill that could be in one of those 
fogs. 

And then he heard the shot, and the 
surprise of it seemed to stun him, but 
only for a moment. He ran down the 
steps of the entrance to look down Main 
Street, then down Franklin Avenue. 
He had not believed for a moment that 
the sound had come from inside the 
bank. 

But there was nobody in sight in 
either street, no indication of trouble. 
In an instant Murphy was at the near- 
est window and was surveying the in- 
terior of the bank. The lights were un- 
disturbed, and he saw nobody. Yet 
Murphy knew that he had not been de- 
ceived about the shot. His ears were 
good, and he recognized the report of 
a gun when he heard it. 

As he blew his whistle he 
the concealed button beneath the 
window ledge that started all the bur- 
glar alarms ringing. Almost immedi- 
ately the lone policeman who had been 
patrolling the central part of the town 
was on the scene. Five other officers 
came dashing down Main Street in the 
police department’s one automobile to 
answer the alarm. The bank was sur- 


touched 
stone 
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rounded, and if the shot had been fired 
inside the building, the man who had 
fired it was trapped there. 

“Sure that you heard a shot?” one of 
the policeman asked Murphy. 

“T am that! I haven’t lost my hear- 
in’,’ Murphy snapped in reply. 

“Anybody been hanging around the 
bank to-night ?’ 

“Not with me on the job at the cor- 
ner,” Murphy said. 

“You’ve boasted a million times, Mur- 
phy, that nobody could get into the bank 
at night without you seeing them.” 

“A man is a fool to boast,” Murphy 
said. ‘Suppose we go inside and look 
things over.” 

“Can you get inside?” 

“T can,” said Murphy. “I have keys 
to the big front doors to be used in case 
of emergency such as is this.” 

Two officers were assigned to remain 
outside and guard all possible avenues 
of escape while the other three with the 
night watchman entered the building. 
Whoever had fired the shot must be hid- 
ing beneath one of the long marble 
counters on which were placed the win- 
dows of the cashier and the tellers. 

Murphy cautiously unlocked the 
heavy front doors. Police Captain 
Hoyt, with whom Murphy had been 
talking, gently thrust the watchman 
aside and led the way. Murphy and 
the two policemen, their weapons held 
ready for instant use, followed at the 
captain’s heels. 

Through the lobby they went and 
around to the little gateway that led to 
the interior. There was no one in sight. 
Carefully they searched every possible 
hiding place. There were few corners 
into which a man might creep. It took 
the officers less than five minutes to 
make sure that there was nobody there. 
They went back to the entrance again. 

No one had left the building ; the two 
policemen outside were sure of that. 
Murphy still declared that he had heard 
a shot. 
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“Sounds fishy,” Captain Hoyt de- 
clared. “If there’s anybody in the bank 
building he must be in one of the 
vaults. He couldn’t hide anywhere 
else. Who is the nearest official who 
can open the vaults?” 

“Mr. Emery, the cashier,” Murphy 
said. “He lives on Maple Street about 
six blocks out. He can open the vaults 
where they keep books and papers and 
such, and the one where some of the 
money is kept to be used first thing in 
the mornin’. But even Mr. Emery 
can’t open the big vault where the real 
stuff is piled in rows. There’s a time 
lock on that one.”’ 

“We'll get Emery,” the captain said. 

The police car sped away for the 
cashier, and the officers guarded the en- 
trance of the building where the front 
door still remained unlocked. A small 
crowd had gathered, but the officers 
forced them away from the corner. 
Twenty minutes later the cashier was 
on the scene. 

Emery smiled. when the situation was 
explained to him in detail by Captain 
Hoyt. 

“Murphy, you 
things,” he said. 


have been hearing 
“How could anybody 
be inside the bank? How would they 
get in without you seeing them? And 
you have already searched the building, 
and found no one. If you heard a shot 
it must have been in’ some other build- 
ing around the corner. Since I am 
here it wouldn’t do any harm to investi- 
gate the vaults.” 

Cashier Emery opened the first vault, 
and they found it empty except for 
piles of dusty ledgers and records. An- 
other was opened, but nobody was found 
inside. The cashier went to the one 
remaining vault that could be opened 
at that hour. 

“How could a man crawl in here, lock 
himself in from the outside, and then 
fire a shot that, could be heard away out 
in the street?” Emery wanted to know, 
smiling at Murphy again. 
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noon. The company always gets its pay 
roll money as soon as the bank opens,” 


“T heard that shot, sir,” Murphy de- 
clared. ‘And I’m bettin’ that it was in- 
side the bank.” 

The cashier smiled again as he began 
working the combination. Captain 
Hoyt, Murphy, and another officer stood 
behind him, their weapons held ready. 
It did appear ridiculous to them now. 
If there was somebody in that vault 
who had locked him in? All the em- 
ployees of the bank had checked out the 
evening before as usual. 

Emery opened the door. An incan- 
descent light inside the vault flashed into 
life. Those at the door saw a man 
stretched on the floor of the vault. 

The officers sprang aside instinctively 
and thrust their guns toward the vault. 
The form on the floor did not stir. 
Cautiously, wondering what it might 
mean, fearing a trick of some sort, 
Captain Hoyt bent and touched the man 
on the shoulder. There was no re- 
sponse. 

“Dead!” Hoyt said. “Shot through 
the head. Look at the red pool on the 
floor—that tells the story.” 

“And take a look at this!” Night 
Watchman Murphy added. 

Near the body was a small black bag 
containing a kit of burglar tools. The 
dead man wore rubber gloves. In his 
hip pocket was an undischarged re- 
volver, the only weapon the man had. 

“Couldn’t have been suicide,” Hoyt 
declared. “He’s a robber, and I'll bet 
we find he has a record. But how did 
he come inside this vault? Did some 
other man kill him and then lock him in 
here? But what became of the other 
man. He never left the bank—Murphy 
would have seen him. And he isn’t in- 
side now.” 

The cashier had been making a fur- 
ther investigation. 

“Fifty thousand dollars for the pay 
toll of the Dayville Ink Company is 
gone,” he said. “I placed it in the vault 
myself the last thing yesterday after- 


II. 


Detective Billy Shannon, of the San 
Francisco Police Department, was on 
the ground in Dayville at eight o’clock 
in the morning. There was a special 
reason why Detective Shannon had been 
sent down by the chief of the bureau 
in the city. The baffling case in Day- 
ville gave promise of solving some of 
the recent cases about San Francisco, 
provided this latest crime could be ex- 
plained. . 

Shannon himself had suggested that 
he be.sent to Dayville. For some time 
he had been conducting a campaign 
against a band of clever criminals 
known as the Grayson gang, and he be- 
lieved that the gang might have had a 
hand in this. 

Dayville’s chief of police was only too 
Glad to turn everything over to com- 
petent Billy Shannon. And Shannon 
had not been in Dayville for more than 
half an hour before he arrived at the 
conclusion that this bank robbery and 
murder eclipsed anything that yet had 
occurred about the bay. 

Shannon decided that if the Grayson 
gang was responsible for the Dayville 
crime they had outdone themselves. 
The Graysons were three brothers who 
had been operating almost in open de- 
fiance of the police. They were noted 
for courage and skill. But even the 
Graysons did not make a practice of tak- 
ing fifty thousand dollars out of a vault 
without opening it, to say nothing of 
killing a man, locking his body in the 
vault, and then escaping from the build- 
ing without going out of it. 

Going over the ground carefully with 
Captain Hoyt and Night Watchman 
Murphy, Shannon was unable to ad- 
duce any facts which did not add to 
the puzzling features of the case. Mur- 
phy declared that nobody had entered 
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the bank. He explained how he had 
heard the shot, had given the alarm, 
and how he had watched both sides of 
the building carefully until the police 
reached the scene. 

The arrival of the police, the search 
of the interior, the calling of the cash- 
ier, the opening of the vault and the 
finding of the body and the kit of bur- 
glar tools—all were recounted with ex- 
treme detail. Detective Shannon asked 
many questions, but could make no 
headway in establishing what he had 
hoped to establish—that somebody had 
escaped from the building after the shot 
had been fired. Murphy had watched 
the two sides of the building, and the 
other two sides were fire walls inno- 
cent of door or window. 

If nobody had left the building there 
were but three possible answers to the 
puzzle. The dead man might have com- 
mitted. suicide or shot himself accident- 
ally, the murderer might have left by 
way of the ceiling to the roof, or he 
might still be in the bank building. 

These conjectures Shannon _ pro- 
ceeded to eliminate in order. If the 
man had shot himself, he would have 
been unable to close the vault afterward, 
and the sharpness of the report that 
Murphy had heard meant that the door 
of the vault had been open when the 
shot was fired. Furthermore the re- 
volver of the dead man did not show 
that it had been discharged, 

The detective examined the ceiling 
and found it was solid, giazed plaster. 
Again the interior of the bank was 
searched, and even the walls back of the 
radiators were examined. No man could 
be hiding in the building. 

There was but one tangible clew upon 
which Detective Shannon could work 
—the slain man. Prints were taken of 
the dead man’s fingers, but they were 
not duplicated by anything on record in 
the San Francisco bureau, as Shannon 
soon learned by telegraphing the 
formula. Shannon’s next step was to 


wire to Leavenworth, the national fin- 
ger-print clearing house. If there were 
no duplicates in Leavenworth the slain 
man was not a criminal of record any- 
where in the country. 

The vault itself yielded no prints of 
value, although all possible traces were 
developed and photographed. These 
turned out to be marks left by regular 
employees of the bank, and by some of’ 
the officers at the time the vault was 
opened the night before. Obviously the 
robbers had taken precautions with 
gloves to leave no prints. 

It was not until the finger-print work 
had been concluded that Shannon gave 
the word to the bank officials to have 
the vault cleaned up and the red stains 
removed. Sydney Butler, president of 
the bank, arrived as this work was in 
progress. In the confusion he had not 
been informed of the robbery and mur- 
der. The head of the institution be- 
trayed much astonishment at the news 
of what had happened. 

One of the few positive facts of the 
case was the escape of the robber and 
murderer. Of this fact there could be 
no doubt, for the fifty thousand dol- 
lars was gone, and the man found in 
the vatlt was dead. Billy Shannon be- 
gan to feel that he had run up against 
a wall of solid stone. 

The detective walked to the lobby and 
strolled back and forth, his keen eyes 
alert for anything, anywhere, that might 
be slightly unusual. Then he returned 
to the vault where the red pool had been 
cleaned away. He examined the ceil- 
ing, the walls, and the floor. Finally 
his eyes rested on a spot in one corner 
of the vault. He hurried to President 
Butler, whose office was at the other 
end of the bluilding. 

“T would like the name of the con- 
tractors who built this bank,” Shannon 
requested. 

“Snell & Frane,” the banker informed 


him. “We have been using this new 
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building only a little more than a year, 
you know.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Shannon said. 

Ile hurried to a telephone and talked 
with the office of the contracting firm. 
In half an hour a little man in working 
togs entered and asked for Shannon. 

“T guess that I’m the man you want, 
sir,” he said. “I’m the man who bossed 
the tile job in this building.” 

“You're the man,” Shannon said, lead- 
ing him into the vault. “Now tell me 
something. Why did you make that 
center group of tile figures open at the 
left, when all the other groups in the 
floor open to the right?” 

“My men never laid those tile that 
vay!’ the foreman declared. “Think 
that I'd stand for a job like that? That’s 
been tampered with, some way.” 

“Tear it up!” Detective Shannon or- 
dered. There was a new ring in his 
voice and a new light in his eyes. 

The foreman obtained a chisel, in- 
serted it between two of the tile pat- 
terns, and lifted one of the plates off 
its concrete base. He put the end of 
the chisel under the next square, and 
the chisel struck wood instead of ce- 
ment. 

“Off with it, man!” Shannon ordered. 

The man bent to his work. A trap 
door, topped with patterns of tile, was 
lifted out of the floor of the vault! 


III. 


“That was a mighty good piece of 
work laying the pattern on a wooden 
base,” the mason declared. “The thing 
they didn’t figure on was that there are 
two tile patterns that look exactly alike 
and are really exactly different. T’ll 
say you have a good eye, Detective 
Shannon.” 

But Shannon did not care to waste 
time discussing the process of tile lay- 
ing. He stepped into the opening, con- 
vinced that the trap-door job was a mar- 
vel in many ways, the tile fitting so 


snugly that scarcely anybody would have 
noticed it. 

Shannon found that for a distance of 
five feet the hole beneath the trapdoor 
went straight down and was about three 
feet in diameter. Then it branched off 
into a narrow passageway large enough 
for a man to crawl through, 

In this dark, underground tunnel, De- 
tective Shannon worked his way cau- 
tiously, deciding against a light, and 
taking the chance of encountering one 
or more criminals in hiding. For thirty 
feet he wormed his way through the 
damp earth. Another few feet and the 
passageway ended suddenly against a 
boarded wall. - 

His ear close to what resembled a 
wooden door Detective Billy Shannon 
waited for a sound. For fully ten min- 
utes he listened, but not the faintest 
sound did he hear. Feeling along the 
edge of the boards Shannon’s fingers 
rested on a small hinge. He hunted for 
a latch on the other side, but there was 
none. Then he pushed carefully against 
the partition. It did not yield. Once 
more he shoved at it, and when he let 
go the door sprang back toward him on 
a rebound. The door was unlocked and 
opened on the tunnel side. 

Against the wooden partition stood a 
large piano box. A faint ray of light 
trickled in at the edge. Pushing against 
this obstacle Detective Shannon found 
that it yielded. He squeezed himself si- 
lently out along the side of the box 
and found himself in a small warehouse. 

It was rather dark there, but not so 
dark as it had been in the tunnel. A 
door opening into a store room of some 
kind in front was securely locked and 
evidently bolted. Forcing up a boarded 
window in the rear of the room Shan- 
non fixed the location of the door from 
the areaway adjoining the bank build- 
ing. Then he started back. 

Replacing the piano box Shannon 
closed the wooden door and left it ex- 
actly as he had found it. Next he 
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crawled back through the damp tunnel 
and out into the bank vault, where 
President Butler, Cashier Emery, and 
the tileman were waiting. Giving 
orders that the vault should be closed 
until further notice, Shannon took Cap- 
tain Hoyt and two of his men to the 
building adjoining the bank, to which 
the tunnel had led. , 

This building, which faced on Frank- 
line Avenue, was a long, three-story 
brick structure, with several stores on 
the ground floor. But the particular 
storeroom that Sharinon wanted to see 
was a small, narrow room on the first 
floor, immediately adjacent to the bank. 
It was occupied by a coffee-and-tea es- 
tablishment, but, although it was still 
early in the afternoon, there was no 
sign of life about the place. 

Trying the door Detective Shannon 
found that it was locked. The tea-and- 
coffee house evidently was not open for 
business. The four officers forced the 
door and entered, prepared for an at- 
tack. 

“Gone!” Shannon said a few minutes 
later. “This store was only a blind. 
And since they got away with fifty 
thousand dollars and killed one of their 
pals we may have a long chase.” 

The detective, leaving two men on 
guard, hurried to the office of the agents 
for the building, where he got descrip- 
tions of the two men who had rented 
the storeroom. These descriptions tal- 
lied perfectly with two of the three 
men for whom the San Francisco police 
had been looking for months. They 
were the Grayson brothers. 

From tenants of other storerooms in 
the building Shannon learned that the 
tea-and-coffee house had been opened 
about three weeks before. Nothing un- 
usual had been noticed about the place 
until it had been closed so mysteriously 
two days before. It had not been opened 
since. 

Further questions brought forth the 
fact that more bags of coffee were 


hauled away from the store than had 


been seen going into it. Detective Shan- 
non knew then how the earth from the 
tunnel had been removed. 

“It has all the marks of a fancy Gray- 
son job,” he told Captain Hoyt, as he 
walked with the latter down the street 
toward the telegraph office. 

He wanted his reply from Leaven- 
worth, and he found it waiting for him. 
The finger prints of the slain man found 
in the vault were on record. They were 
those of a certain Simon Lurch, a no- 
torious criminal of Boston who had 
served two terms for burglary, and who 
had finally escaped from prison. The 
Leavenworth authorities gave the fur- 
ther information that Lurch had es- 
caped with another man, a youth named 
John Hayes, a first-time offender. A 
description of Hayes had been sent. 

Shannon read this description care- 
fully. 
“John 


999 


" Hayes,” he reflected. “I 
think I know him as Jimmy Herman.” 

He telephoned San Franscico to ask 
that the dragnet be thrown out for his 
man. But the dragnet was unnecessary. 
To Shannon came one of those acci- 
dents that happen at times, and often 
are puzzling. At the depot, ready to 
return to San Franscico and take up 
the chase of the Grayson gang, the 
officer met John Hayes face to face. 

“IT want you,” Shannon said. “The 
bank job, you know.” 

“What bank job?” Hayes asked. 

“And for murder,” Shannon added, 
watching his man carefully. 

He expected some move from Hayes 
as he spoke, but none came. The youth 
looked at him sullenly, and then hung 
his head. 

“Old stuff!” he said. “I might as 
well admit you’ve got me, but not for 
murder. I’ve been double-crossed, that’s 
all. I’m sore. Take me along. I’m 
ready to squeal. But you'll never hang 
a murder on me.” , 

“We'll go up to police headquarters, 
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where you can talk as long as you 
please,” Shannon said. “And the 
straighter you talk the better it will be 
for you.” 

“T’'ll begin now,” said his prisoner as 
they walked up the street. “I’ve been 
double-crossed by men who said they 
were my pals. I’ve been in some tight 
places with Simon Lurch, but I never 
doped him that he’d turn out a 
welcher.” 

“So Lurch was a welcher, was he?” 

“He was,” the prisoner said. “I got 
wise to this little job of the Grayson 
gang by accident. Lurch and I had a 


room on Mission Street in San Fran- 


cisco. Two weeks ago we got wise to 
the fact that the Graysons were bunked 
in the same hole in the next room.’ 

“That’s interesting,” said Shannon. 
“Go on with your tale.” 

“’ve known Sam Grayson for about 
three years, knew him in Buffalo—but 
he never would work with me—said I 
was too much ef a kid. He and his 
brothers always worked together and 
didn’t care to take in outsiders. And 
as soon as these fancy bank jobs began 
to be pulled around the bay, I guessed 
the Graysons were handling them. I 
could have turned them up at any time 
—but I ain’t that kind. 

“Lurch and me knew the Graysons 
wouldn’t let us in on anything, and we 
decided to get the lay of the land, get 
a line on some of their fancy stuff. 
Night after night Lurch and me took 
turns laying flat on our faces by the 
door between the two rooms. And 
finally one night one of the Graysons 
dropped something about their coffee 
store down here in Dayville. The next 
day Lurch and me came down here. 

“We found the coffee house, all 
right, and we saw Sam Grayson dealing 
out a little coffee for a few customers 
that happened in. And then we found 
out about the tunnel job. Those sacks 
of alleged coffee didn’t fool me any 
at all. 

3D—ns 


“Back in San Francisco that night 
and the next Lurch and me took turns 
again listening at the door. We got 
only a word or two; the Graysons were 
not, loud talkers, but it was enough to 
tell us that the tunned was ready. We 
decided to beat the Graysons to it and 
grab off the coin in the bank for our- 
selves. So we came back to Dayville. 

“We managed to get into that coffee 
store right after dark. We figured that 
we could get through with the job and 
be gone before the Graysons came, be- 
cause it was sure they would wait until 
after midnight. We found the tun- 
nel, and Lurch took the lead. I stood 
on guard at the store end. 

“After exploring things Lurch came 
back and said that it was the prettiest 
job he ever had seen. The tunnel went 
right into the cash vault through a trap- 
door all laid in tile. The way things 
had been done showed that the Gray- 
sons intended to make more than one 
visit to the bank. I told Lurch to hus- 
tle back and grab everything in the 
money line that he could carry, and I 
would stand guard at the other end of 
the tunnel. 

“He went back, and he wasn’t gone 
more than five minutes when I heard a 
shot, muffled like, at the vault end. I 
knew Lurch must have run into some 
guy in the bank and plugged him. I 
hurried through the tunnel to the other 
end to help out if he needed me. 

“Just as I got by the trapdoor Lurch 
dropped down from the vault in the 
dark with a bundle that I supposed was 
coin. ‘Beat it quick,’ I told him, ‘and 
I'll shove back the trapdoor to keep 
anybody from following. You wait for 
me in the coffee store.’ 

“T shoved the door up into place, put 
the posts under it, and crawled back 
through the tunnel to the coffee house. 
I was just in time to see Lurch leave 
the place, and when I whistled to him 
he kept right on going. As he rounded 
the corner he broke into a run and gave 








me the slip in a dark alley. That’s how 
I was double-crossed if you want to 
know it.” 

Detective Shannon 
cigar. 

“Pretty good story,” he remarked. 

“It’s the truth, all right.” 

Shannon sensed that it was. His man 
was telling the truth as far as he knew 
it. But he was far off on one point— 
it had not been Simon Lurch who had 
dropped down from the vault and had 
hurried away with the money. 

“Before I take you the rest of the 
way to headquarters I want to show you 
something,” Shannon said. He had 
stopped before an undertaking estab- 
lishment. “I want you to look at the 
man who was shot last night.” 

He forced his prisoner to go inside, 
and they followed an attendant into the 
morgue. The prisoner gave a cry of 
surprise while Shannon watched him 
closely. 

“Lurch!” he said. “They got Simon 
Lurch! And I been thinking he double- 
crossed me! Who was the guy that 
croaked him? Who shot my pal?” 

“That is what I am eager to learn,” 
Shannon said. “Instead of Lurch and 
you beating the Graysons to it, it seems 
that they beat you to it.” 

A live clew at last, Shannon thought. 
The Graysons had robbed the bank, 
and catching Simon Lurch there had 
murdered him for his attempt at under- 
world treachery. ° 

Shannon put his man in jail, and then 
called San Francisco over the telephone 
to say that he had caught his man in 
Dayville. And then got a shock, and 
saw his clew disappear into thin air. 

“You can count the Graysons out of 
it,” the San Francisco office told him. 
“Evidently they didn’t intend to pull off 
that Dayville job until later. All three 
of the Grayson brothers were caught 
last night trying to crack a safe in a 
little town two hundred miles north. 
A town constable nabbed them. What 


chewed at his 
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No, there is no 
The men have been 
brought here for safe keeping, and I’ve 
talked to them.” 


do you think of that? 
mistake, Shannon, 


IV. 


Detective Shannon spent a sleepless 
night in his room. Behind the drawn 
curtains he sat propped up in a chair, 
heedless of the fact that the steam in 
the radiators long before had _ been 
turned off, and consuming a fresh cigar 
every half hour; at other times he paced 
the floor, trying to solve the perplex- 
ing riddle with which he found him- 
self confronted. 

Long before midnight Shannon had 
confessed to himself that he was about 
where he had started. The Graysons 
now were eliminated, though they had 
constructed the tunnel and had intended 
to rob the bank. Being jailed by a coun- 
try officer two hundred miles away at 
the time the Dayville crime was com- 
mitted was alibi enough even for the 
notorious Graysons. 

And all other clews except one were 
eliminated likewise, including the fin- 
ger prints of the dead man, which had 
served only to lead to John Hayes. And 
Hayes merely laid bare as deep a puzzle 
about the murder as the original find in 
the vault. The one clew that remained 
might develop in the morning with an 
expected telegram, but Detective Shan- 
non was not leaning on it. 

And now he was staying awake to 
figure out some other method of ap- 
proach to the problem. But he failed 
even in this. No valuable deductions 
were possible with the conflicting ma- 
terial at hand. He decided to get new 
material by hunting over the whole 
ground again. There was a chance that 
something had been missed. He would 


summon together those who had par- 
ticipated in the events immediately fol- 
lowing the crime. 

When he met Captain Hoyt, Night 
Watchman Murphy, and the other po- 
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lice officers early the following morn- 
ing, he went over the whole thing again 
with them. Lach man’s recital was ex- 
actly as he had given on the day previ- 
ous. President Butler seemed to be 
greatly agitated over the loss of the 
fifty thousand dollars, Shannon learned 
nothing new. 

The detective spent several hours in 
going over the reports of financial con- 
ditions in Dayville, and heard rumors of 
an expected run on the banking insti- 
tution. President Butler could give him 
nothing new upon which he might 
work. 

“Of course, I am no detective,” the 
president said, “but it seems to me that 
you have all the clew you need. You 
found a tunnel to the vault, found one 
dead burglar, caught his confederate, 
and have the latter in jail. It looks to 
me like a plain case of one crook slay- 
ing another, possibly in a quarrel over 
a division of the spoils.” 


“Possibly,” Shannon replied, “‘you do 


not know crooks as well as I. I have 
had a talk with the man in jail. Long 
experience enables me to read the mind 
of a crook pretty well and to weigh what 
he says for truth or fiction. John 
Hayes did not kill his pal in the vault 
—of that I am sure.” 

The banker laughed. “It is a funny 
world,’ he remarked, “when the word 
of a bank robber outweighs the ob- 
vious trend of the evidence in the case.” 

“We'll not waste our time with that 


sort of evidence any longer, Mr. But-- 


ler,” Detective Shannon said good-na- 
turedly. “I am looking for the mur- 
derer in a different direction.” 

“Then you have another clew?” the 
a asked, evidently much inter- 
ested. 


’ 


“Searcely a clew,” the detective re- 
plied. “Perhaps it might be called a 
part of a clew. It might develop into 
a real one if other parts of it were 
forthcoming. Has anything at all hap- 


pened since I saw you last night that 
might throw light on the case?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then [’ll be moving along—you are 
a busy man. By the way, if you are 
going to be here about four o’clock I'll 
drop in on you and we'll consider this 
part of a clew of which I spoke.” 

“Very well, Mr. Shannon. I'll be 
here at four o’clock to-day.” 

The detective left the office. A mo- 
ment later President Butler’s secretary 
opened the door suddenly, and the 
banker started. 

“Oh, it is you, Miss Crawford,” he 
said. “The loss of that money has made 
me nervous. I don’t seem to be able to 
get down to business.” 

The secretary smiled and put some 
letters before him. The banker reached 
for them, and the girl turned toward the 
door. 

“Miss Crawford,” Butler called after 
her, “have you taken my letter opener?” 

“No, Mr. Butler.” 

“That’s strange. I cannot find it any- 
where,” he said. 

He hunted with the secretary, but 
without success. The girl went to her 
own office, and President Butler at- 
tended to his mail. He was a busy man 
until Detective Shannon appeared at 
four o’clock. 

“Mr. Butler, I’ve been trying to patch 
up that half clew I said that I had,” 
Shannon reported. “And I am here now 
to say that I have discovered the iden- 
tity of the robber and murderer.” 

“You have?” Butler cried. 

“Yes,” Shannon replied, taking the 
chair at the end of the desk. “Want to 
hear about it?” 

“Naturally,” the president said. 

“Very well. I have been waiting for 
a telegram on the chance that I might 
have what we call a live clew. I re 
ceived the message soon after leaving 
you. To start at the beginning, John 
Hayes, the man I have in jail, told a 
circumstantial story about planning the 
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robbery with a confederate, Simon 
Lurch, the man found dead in the vault. 
He told a true story of what happened 
as far as he knew. But he failed to 
throw light on the identity of the real 
murderer, because the man who com- 
mitted the crime and got away with the 
money was as much a mystery to him as 
to me. John Hayes, you see, let him 
slip through the tunnel under the im- 
pression that he was Simon Lurch. 

“Now what I have told nobody in 
town is this—that I found a glove 
in that tunnel the first time I went 
through it.” 

“A glove!” Butler exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir. This glove I packed care- 
fully in cotton and had sent to the 
identification bureau in San Francisco 
on the chance that something might 
come of it. On my suggestion the fin- 
gers of the glove were turned inside out. 
The material being leather, I assumed 
that there was a slight chance of there 
being enough of a finger print on the 
inside of one of the fingers to give me 
a clew.” 

The banker laughed dryly. “That 
sounds like some wild dream of a fic- 
tion detective.” 

“T’'ll admit that it does,” said Shan- 
non. “But it has turned out better than 
I expected. On the left ring finger of 
the leather glove the identification bu- 
reau found a trace of oily secretion from 
the pores of the murderer’s finger, and 
by developing it with powder they dis- 
covered a pattern with a clearly defined 
core and delta. It was the only one of 
all the fingers that showed anything at 
all. But it was enough.” 

“You interest me,” the banker said. 

“T wired the formula to Leavenworth 
after finding no record of a duplicate 
in the San Francisco bureau,” Shannon 
continued. “On the reply received from 
Leavenworth depended my chance of 
identifying the man who wore the glove 
—the robber and murderer. That is 
the telegram for which I have been 


waiting. And it brought news that the 
man’s print was on record, and gave me 
his name.” 

“Who is he?” the banker demanded. 

“His name is Ben Lorigan, formerly 
of Hell’s Half Acre, Fort Worth, 
Texas.” 

“Lorigan,” 
“Lorigan ?” 

“Lorigan,” said Detective Shannon. 

“But, supposing that this strange 
story is true, what good is it unless you 
find this Lorigan and arrest him for the 
crime?” 

“That is one part of the clew that I 
patched up since I left you,” Shannon 
said. “As you say, the thing now is to 
capture Lorigan.” 

The banker’s secretary tapped on the 
door, entered, and announced that Cap- 
tain Hoyt was waiting. 

“Just in time, captain,” Detective 
Shannon said. “I am about to tell the 
story of what happened in the bank the 
night of the robbery. In the first place 
a sharp, distinct report of a gun was 
heard by the night watchman. That 
means only one thing—the shot must 
have been fired either in the big room, 
or the open vault. In either event the 
vault was open, because the shot could 
not have been fired through the vault 
door. And it couldn’t have been fired 
in the closed vault and the report been 
so distinct. Since it is not customary 
for banks, even in- small towns, to allow 
their vaults to stand open after busi- 
ness hours it is evident that the vault 
was opened during the evening, un- 
doubtedly just before the robbery.” 

“Of course!” President Butler ex- 
claimed. “The two crooks opened it.” 

“But there were more than two 
crooks,” Shannon declared. “And the 
vault, as we all know, was opened with- 
out the use of explosives or tools of any 
kind.” 

President Butler began to show some 
excitement. “You mean F. 

“T mean,” Detective Shannon contin- 


the banker repeated. 


, 











ued, “that the vault was not opened 
from the inside by either Simon Lurch 
or John Hayes. The door was opened 
from the outside, and by somebody in 
the bank.” 

“But,” the banker expostulated, “the 
police found no one in the bank—and 
no one left the building.” 

“Which made the case look extremely 
difficult at first,’ Shannon said. “It 
is true that there were burglar tools 
in the vault, but there was not a scratch 
on the metal anywhere. No tools were 
used cither on the inside or outside.” 


“Then——” 
“Since the door of the vault was not 
opened forcibly, and since it was 


opened from the outside, it could have 
been opened only by some one who knew 
the combination.” 

“That is rather a reckless deduction,” 
President Butler said. 

“Not at all. I understand that only 
two men knew the combination.” 

“Mr. Emery knew it,” the banker 
said. : 

“And you knew it!” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Now we are getting nearer to the 
point,” Shannon went on. “While the 
burglar tools were not used to open the 
vault, they were brought into the bank 
for that purpose. The man who opened 
the vault came here with the intention 
of robbing the bank to get money to 
cover dishonest stock gambling and 
peculations. But he did not want it to 
appear that way, of course. He wanted 
It to look like a genuine robbery.” 

“Isn't that rather proposterous? 
Butler asked. 

“And,” Shannon resumed, “this man 
came into the bank wearing gloves. He 
was an amateur, or he would have 
known that he should wear rubber 
gloves instead of leather. The leather 
was his undoing. 


“It was his plan, I feel sure, to go 
inside the vault after he had opened 
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it with the combination, and then to 
close the door a part of the way to hide 
himself and the sound from the street. 
Then he was going to use the tools to 
make it appear like a genuine job of 
yeggmen, He intended taking the fifty 
thousand dollars and slipping out the 
Franklin Avenue door while the watch- 
man was on the Main Street side of the 
building.” 

President Butler raised a hand in pro- 
test. “Mr. Shannin. this sounds like a 
bit of comedy deduction,” he said. “One 
would think that you had been in the 
lobby of the bank watching the affair.” 

“T hardly deserve the compliment,” 
the detective replied coldly. “Getting 
back to what happened—the man opened 
the door of the vault as he had planned. 
Then he saw something that he had 
not anticipated—Simon Lurch had come 
up through the trapdoor in the tiling. 
The robber in the vault was as much 
surprised as the man on the outside. He 
thought that he had been caught by an 
officer. He reached for his gun. But 
the other man beat him to it—and shot 
him. 

“And when the shot rang out it gave 
an alarm that the man who had opened 
the vault had not figured on. With the 
dead man at his feet and the trapdoor 
open he had a chance for escape. He 
grasped the only chance remaining for 
a get-away. He took the bundle of 
money, dropped into the hole, and went 
into the tunnel. 

“When he went down the hole he 
ran into another surprise—a man wait- 
ing in the passageway. But when this 
man, thinking that he was Lurch, told 
him to keep on going, it was easy.” 

“Sounds like fiction,” the banker ob- 
served. 

“But it is not. 
know the name of the murderer? 

“T suppose you mean Emery, my cash- 


Would you like to 


” 


ier?” 


“No, sir,” said Detective Shannon. 
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“The murderer and robber was Sydney 
Butler, alias Ben Lorigan, formerly of 
Hell’s Half Acre, Forth Worth, Texas!” 

The bank president, trembling in min- 
gled fear and rage, sprang to his feet. 

“What's the proof of all this?’ he 
demanded. 

“Do you deny it?” 

“Of course I deny it. You are tvy- 
ing to frighten and blackmail me by 
making wild guesses about the entire 
affair.” 

“In my investigations I have learned 
a few things about your trouble with 
the bank examiner, and your fliers in 
stocks,” Shannon said quietly. “I did 
not assume too much, but I did keep my 
eyes open. And when I talked with you 
a few hours ago I noticed something 
about one of the little buttons on the 
right sleeve of your coat.” 


Butler jerked the sleeve quickly be- 
fore him and looked down at the but- 
tons. 

“Just a little yellow clay packed into 
the holes of the button,” Shannon went 
on. “The remainder of your suit shows 
no trace of your escape by crawling 
through the tunnel.” 

“So that is what you call a clew, is 
it?” the banker asked, trying to laugh. 

“Just one of the scraps of a clew that 
I patched together,” Shannon replied. 
“Also, I borrowed your metal letter 
opener, and it did not take long to find 
that the finger-print pattern found in 
the glove was yours.” 

The banker sprang to his feet. 

“Vou’ve got me!” he said. “Tt is 
true enough. But at least give me credit 
for one thing, Detective Shannon—I 
know when I am licked.” 


SU eee 
: CONVICT KILLS TWO 


EEMINGLY crazed 


temporarily 


the liquor he had drunk, Harry 


Asay, while a prisoner at the Burlington County jail in Mount Holly, New 


Jersey, attacked and killed the warden and a trusty. 
Asay had been arrested for drunkenness and had been «given 


heinous assault 


medical treatment for delirium tremens. 
King, the day warden, and asked for some medicine. 


The night before the 


In the morning he sent for W. Harry 
The warden promised to 


get it from a near-by drug store, and when he had done so he returned to the 


cell alone. 
by the furious prisoner. 


Unsuspectingly he entered the cell and was immediately struck down 
Asay rained blows on the warden’s head with a poker. 


When Warden King was dead, Asay ran out of the cell threugh the base- 
ment of the jail and encountered Charles Vernon, a trusty, who was carrying 


bags of flour to the jail kitchen. 
later. 


the sheriff’s office, but found the door locked. 


Asay beat him so severely that the man died 
Running upstairs, the maddened criminal attempted to escape through 


He returned to the basement 


to get the warden’s keys, but became frightened and fled up a second flight of 


stairs to the kitchen. 
him. 
he armed himself with an ax. 
and ran back into the jail. 


There he met another trusty, John Jones, and attacked 
This man evaded him and ran out into a woodshed in the jail yard, where 
At sight of this weapon Asay dropped his own 


Jones gave the alarm, and prison officials, with drawn revolvers, went after 


Asay. 


They found him cowering in the basement. 
strength, he submitted tamely and was confined in a cell on 


Frightened by their superior 
“murderer’s row.” 


“I attacked Warden King,” Asay declared later, “because I thought he was 
going to give me some medicine that would put me to sleep, and I didn’t want 


to take it. 


and after he fell I hit him on the head three times more to make sure. 


I knocked him down with the poker just as he entered the door, 


As to 


the other man, Vernon, I made up my mind I was going to get him for squeal- 
ing On me in a little matter three years ago.” 





vy 


Family, — 


Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘‘Jailed for Silence,’’ 


CHAPTER I. 
ONE WAY OUT. 


TOP a moment! Curb your 

virulent tongue, Jasper, and 

listen to me. Sit still. Don’t 

writhe round on your chair 
like a venomous viper seeking a chance 
to strike. You're not going to bury 
your fangs in me. Not by a long 
chalk!” Redlaw’s eyes burned brighter 
under his beetling brows. “Haven’t you 
learned, during our forty years of bind- 
ing relations, that I am not to be tri- 
fled with, that I always mean what I 
say, that I ignore threats and strangle 
opposition with a merciless hand?” he 
sternly demanded. “You should have 
learned it, Jasper Darling, if you have 
not.” 

Severe words, indeed, from one who 
for more than a quarter century had 
occupied the bench of the superior crim- 
inal court. Not more rasping and se- 
vere, however, than many a penalty he 
had imposed during his long term in 
the judiciary. And Judge Owen Red- 
law looked quite capable of all he im- 
plied. He was well into the sixties, a 
nan of massive build and imposing as- 
pect, with a large head, a stern, smooth- 
shaven face, and an arrogant and ag- 
gressive manner, 

His companion was five years 
younger, a frail, slender man of cul- 
tured appearance and with indications 
of waning health. Worry and anxiety 


etc. 


had given his mouth a drawn, down- 
ward slant. His sunken eyes had a fe- 
verish glitter and a shifty, apprehensive 
expression. He was nervous, restless, 
and almost ghastly pale, which was ac- 
centuated by a black frock coat and the 
green-tinged light from a shaded lamp 
on the table. But his quivering lips 
and the convulsive clenching of his slen- 
der white hands told of torture and tur- 
bulence within and of energy which 
another prick of the spur might drive 
even to the frenzy of utter desperation. 

“T have learned much more than that, 
Owen Redlaw, during the forty years 
you have ground me under your cruel 
heel.” He lurched forward, replying 
with bitter acrimony, while he fiercely 
shook his fist at the unruffled jurist. 
“T’ll tell you one thing I have learned 
—one for you to remember!” he point- 
edly told him. ‘He who sows the wind, 
Redlaw, shall reap the whirlwind. The 
whirlwind—do you hear? Keep that 
in your mind. Let me impress it on 
you. Beware the day, Redlaw, when 
you shall reap the harvest from the 
seeds you have sown. You know, Owen, 
you know! The wages of sin 
death !” 

Judge Redlaw gazed grimly at him 
and fingered the cord of his ‘oose 
woolen house coat. It was faded and 
seedy. The binding was frayed. His 
vest was entirely unbuttoned, his linen 
wrinkled, his cravat untied. He was as 
indifferent to his personal appearance 


is— 





40 


as to the menace of the frowning, fiery- 
eyed man confronting him. 

“That sounds like a threat, Jasper,” 
he said slowly. “Did you mean it for 
one?” 

‘Has there been a day in forty years 
when I have not threatened you?” Dar- 
ling demanded, lips twitching. “A 
threat—yes! I know not, I know not, 
Owen Redlaw,” he fiercely repeated, 
“what I may yet do to you in payment 
for the past.” 

“Forget it,” Redlaw tersely advised 
him. “The past is dead. Let the dead 
bury the dead. Threats won’t get you 
anything,” he said coldly. 

“Don’t be so sure of it,” Darling re- 
torted, “He who cries wolf may raise 
the wolves. The under dog may set 
his teeth in your throat. Don’t go too 
far, Redlaw. It will be the death of 
you if you do—or the death of both 
of us.” 

Judge Redlaw cast a glance around 
the room. The door was closed, the 
windows securely fastened, the cur- 
tains closely drawn. It was like the 
man himself, his private room in the 
west wing of his spacious mansion in 
Crandall Park. The carpet and rugs 
were threadbare. Musty law books 
overran the shelved walls and lay in 
dusty disorder on the floor. Old news- 
papers and court records filled one of 
the chairs. The table was buried un- 
der accumulated letters, papers, docu- 
ments, deeds, writs, and rubbish. The 
only light was from a shaded lamp 
standing on it. Near by was a humidor 
half filled with tobacco, also a large 
meerschaum pipe, odorous and black 
with age. 

“T thought I heard something,” Red- 
law muttered. “I thought I heard i 

He did not finish. His gaze turned 
toward the closed door. He arose and 
opened it quietly and peered into the 
main hall. It was unoccupied, but 
brightly lighted, with superbly furnished 
parlors adjoining it, an elegant library, 
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and an elaborate dining room. For 
Mrs. Cordelia Redlaw was the reverse 
of her husband, also twenty years 
younger. She had the distinction of be- 
ing the proudest and miost fashionable 
woman in Rochester, of which Crandall 
Park was an extensive wooded section 
in the most attractive and aristocratic 
outskirt, and which for the most part 
was owned by Judge Owen Redlaw and 
the very wealthy man seated in his pri- 
vate room in the west wing of his 
stately home that October evening. 

“T must have been mistaken,’ he 
said, closing the door and returning to 
his chair. “I thought it was my wife’s 
step. Only she and I are at home this 
evening. Dick and my niece are in 
town, and it’s the servants’ night out.” 

“Alone!” Jasper Darling muttered 
the word involuntarily. 

“That’s what.” Redlaw eyed him 
keenly. ‘‘Threatening me, Jasper, were 
you?” he sneered and sat down. “You 
ought to know better than that, if you 
don’t do better. I’ll hear no more of it. 
My business with you is much more im- 
portant.” 

“What do you want? More money 
Darling questioned with bitter asperity. 

“Money be hanged!’ Redlaw re- 
torted. “No, not money! Do you 
think I send for you only when I need 
money? I[’ll tell you what I want. 
You’re worth about five millions, Jas- 
per, which is a very satisfactory for- 
tune. What’s to become of it when you 
and I are dead and buried? That may 
be soon,” he coldly reminded him. “We 
both are along in years. What’s to be- 
come of your large fortune, Jasper?” 

“My two children will inherit it. My 
son and daughter sai : 

“Our children!” Redlaw sharply cor- 
rected him. “Our children, Jasper; not 
yours alone. You overlook my son— 
Richard Redlaw.” 

“Overlook him!” Jasper Darling 
gazed suspiciously at the hard, rigidly 


determined face of his compamon. 
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“What do you mean? What do you 
mean by that?” 

“IT mean just what I say,” Redlaw 
sternly told him. “You know, or should, 
that a portion of your five millions 
must come my way. I’m not thinking 
of myself. I have enough for my re- 
maining years in this world. 1’m think- 
ing of my son—and your daughter.” 

“My—my daughter!” 

“You get me,” Redlaw said, nodding 
grimly. “Your face, Jasper, shows that 
understand me. Your Cora is 
about twenty-one. My Richard is 
twenty-six. It’s time they were mar- 
ried,” he said bluntly, 

“Married!” Darling gasped. “Never! 
I'll not even consider it.” 

“On the contrary, Jasper, you will 
consent to it.” 

“Never !” 

“And proceed without delay to dis- 
cuss the matter with Cora and plan 
with her for an early marriage,” Red- 
law went on, as if there had been no in- 
terruption. “Dick wants her. I want 
him to have her. I am determined, 
too, that he shall have her. The mar- 
riage will unite our properties and “4 

“I will not even consider it!” Darling 
fiercely repeated. 

“You will do what | command. 
will——” 

“I will not. 
He’s a wild 

“Stop right there! He is—my son!” 
Redlaw cried. “Don’t speak again like 
that of blood of mine. If you do, Jas- 
per, if you do—I’ll break every bone 
in your miserable little body.” 

There was something quite appalling 
in his sudden passion. It would have 
intimidated most men, and ordinarily 
the man confronting him. But, much 
to his surprise, for it was absolutely 
without precedent, it brought Jasper 
Darling to his feet, quivering with rage, 
livid with mingled hatred, resentment, 
and defiance. 

“You wait! 


you 


You 


Your son is a rake. 


” 


You wait—and hear 


me!’ he cried in fierce, frantic phrases. 
“For forty years you have ground me 
under your heel, made me a servile cur, 
the victim of your voracious avarice, 
your extortion, and is 

“T made you what you are,’ Redlaw 
cut in sharply. “You owe all you pos- 
sess to me and my 

“IT know what I owe you,” Darling 
interrupted him with unabating fury. 
“I know, too, the price I have paid. 
No man could hate another as I hate 
you. I loathe and despise you, yet ap- 
pear to be your friend. No man doubts 
that Iam. No one in all the world sus- 
pects our true relations. If I were to 
kill you—if I were to kill you this night, 
Owen Redlaw, no one in all the world 
would suspect me of having murdered 
my oldest and closest friend.” 

“You won't kill me, Jasper.” Red- 
law’s color had waned slightly, but his 
thin, cruel lips were curved with con- 
tempt and his voice as hard as agate. 
“You won't kill me. Your courage will 
last only as long as your passion. You 
will do what I require, as you have done 
in the past. You will consent to this 
marriage and 

“T will not!” Darling repeated. ‘You 
have gone too far. I can suffer extor- 
tion. I can give you money, Redlaw, 
but not my heart’s blood. Marry your 
son—my Cora!” he cried, with eyes 
blazing and quivering lips. “Better 
death—better death, Redlaw, a thou- 
sand times better! Your death—that’s - 
what I mean! Your death!” 

“Silence!” Redlaw checked him 
with a sudden commanding gesture. “If 
you speak like that again, if you 
threaten me again, Jasper, | shall lay 
violent hands on you. You will do 
what I require. You will yield to my 
wishes 

“T will not!” 

“Stop! I will stand for no more of 
this. You may storm and rave and 
threaten, but there is no way out.” 

Darling’s teeth met with a sudden, vi- 
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cious snap. His fury seemed to reach 
its height. “There is always a way!” 
he repeated fiercely. “There is always— 
one way out!” 

Judge Redlaw sprang up as if pricked 
with a knife. His cheeks went white 
with sudden fear. For Jasper Dar- 
ling’s hand had gone to his hip pocket, 
as if he intended then and there to com- 
mit the dreadful deed he had in mind. 
But instead of drawing a weapon he 
shrank abruptly, with one last, venge- 
ful look at Redlaw’s threatening face, 
and then he turned and rushed out of 
the room, quickly reaching a door in 
the side hall, which in another moment 
had closed on his departing figure. 

Owen Redlaw followed him only to 
the hall. He was not surprised at his 
hurried departure. He was sure that 
he would do nothing desperate, that his 
hold on him, which had indeed made 
him servile and submissive for forty 
years, was one that death itself woukl 
not break. 

Redlaw smiled grimly and returned 
to his room. There was a leer of con- 
tempt on his lips. The gleam of evil 
determination had returned to his eyes. 
He knew he could wait, that he need 
not hurry the matter, that he finally 
would bend his victim to his implacable 
will. He closed the door and ap- 
proached the table. An observer would 
have thought him gross and ugly. He 
swayed from side to side under his 
own weight. He dipped into the humi- 
dor for some tobacco, then took up his 
pipe and filled it. His sleeve moved 
some of the loose papers and exposed 
a revolver hidden under them. 

“One way—one way out!” he mut- 
tered, sneering. “Does that miserable 
little fool expect to frighten me or de- 
ter me with his sanguinary threats? 
One way out be hanged!” 

He took a match and lit it over the 
chimney of the lamp. Then he sud- 
denly dropped it, starting slightly, and 
gazed at the nearer window. He 


thought he again heard a suspicious 
sound. He felt no fear, only mistrust 
and ugly resentment. He strode to the 
window and raised the curtain quickly. 

Then the way was opened—that one 
way out. 

Redlaw shrank for an instant from 
the face at the window. There was no 
one to hear it, or if heard it might have 
been mistaken for the backfire of a mo- 
tor car in the front avenue or the side 
street—that quick, spiteful crack of a 
revolver. The mark was massive and 
near and the bullet went true. 

Judge Redlaw staggered. A crimson 
stain imbued his shirt front. His 
knees buckled under him and his arm 
struck the table, extinguishing the light 
when he fell, crashing lifeless upon the 
floor, shot through the heart. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GIRL WHO FLED. 


BRUCE CURRAN, headquarters de- 

tective, an attractive, clean-cut 
man of thirty, met an old college chum 
near Crandall Park late that evening, 
Mr. Antony Darling, whom he had not 
seen or heard from for ten years. 

“What’s the idea?” he inquired, 
after their hearty greeting and bhief 
colloquy over old times. “I thought 
you were settled for life in the Far 
West. That was your plan, Tony, when 
I went abroad for postgraduate stud- 
ies.” 

“That’s all off, Bruce,” Darling told 
him. “I have returned to dear old 
dad and Cora. He’s in a bad way, I 
fear, which I really cannot fathom.” 

“Bad way?” Curran queried. “I’m 
sorry to hear it. I remember him as 
a very gentle and lovable man. I have 
not seen him for years. Bad in what 
way, Tony?” he inquired more gravely. 

“Mentally, Bruce, as near as I can 
tell,’ Darling said. “He appears very 
nervous and depressed much of the 
time, as if by a terrible mental burden, 
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although he insistently denies it and 
tries to be cheerful. I can see plainly 
enough that it is undermining his 
health.” 

“Do you know of any cause or sus- 
pect any , 

“[ do not. He says there is none. 
You must come and see him. I want 
you to meet Cora, too. You remember 
her, Bruce, of course.” 

“I recall a very bright lass of ten 
with whom I used to romp when visit- 
ing you,” Curran said, smiling. “She 
was some live wire, Tony, in those good 
old days.” 

“You would not know her. She now 
is a very beautiful and lovable girl,” 
Tony said with brotherly fondness. 
“But she retains her sporting qualities,” 
he quickly added, laughing. “She rides 
well, breaks even with me at golf, trims 
me finely at tennis, and she’s as quick 
as lightning with a gun.” 

“With a gun, eh?” Curran echoed. 

“Partly because of my long absence,” 
Towy explained. “Dad often has bonds 
and dividend disbursements in the 
house. Servants are not reliable in 
case of burglary, you know, and so 
Cora has made good with a revolver. 
She can spot a bull’s-eye at twenty 
paces nine times out of ten.” 

“Capital!” Curran approved. “That's 
as good as I can do.” 

“L have heard that you’re with the 
police. Detective work, Bruce?” 

“In a way,” Curran said carelessly. 
“Chiefly murder cases, Tony, and mys- 
teries in which the evidence is too ob- 
scure for most of our men. I special- 
ized for that line of work while 
abroad.” 

“Very like you,” Darling commented. 
“One might have expected it. You 
were always digging into things out of 
the ordinary. Who the deuce but you 
would have been a student of Lavater. 
You could measure a man by his face 
with wonderful accuracy. That’s why 
I want you to see dear old dad.” 
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“T’ll make it a point to do so, Tony,’ 
Curran assured him. 

‘We're still in the old home, Bruce, 
across the park from Judge Redlaw’s 
place. He and dad are very friendly. 
They’ve been hand and glove for forty 
years. But | have heard that Dick Red- 
law is going to the bad. They say he’s 
a terrific high-roller.” 

“There is some truth in it,” Curran 
bowed. “I see him occasionally, but | 
never fancied him. That’s all for to- 
night, Tony.” He smiled and extended 
his hand. “I'm going across the park 
to hit the trolley line. Ill run out to 
see you during the week.” 

“Good. Do so, Bruce, by all means.’ 

They shook hands and parted, Dar- 
ling hastening homeward, while Bruce 
Curran crossed the suburban road and 
entered a path through the belt of wood- 
land known as Crandall Park. 

“T wonder what’s wrong,” he solilo- 
quized, as he went on his way. “Tony 
Darling never was fanciful and discern- 
ing. He must see something wrong in 
the old gentleman. Sister grown up 
now, eh?” A momentary smile in- 
creased the attractiveness of his clean- 
cut, impressive face. “Quick with a 
gun, too. That’s quite uncommon. She 
may see or know more than Tony sus- 
pects. A girl might become skillful 
with a gun in order to protect her fa- 
ther, rather than his bonds and ‘divi- 
dends. Is there any occasion? Has 
old Jasper Darling any cause for fear 
or any reason for—by Jove, what’s 
that ?” 

Curran stopped short in the wood- 
land path. It was quite dark under the 
trees, save in localities where the star- 
light of the clear October night was 
shed between them. A few rods away 
a low stone wall flanked a narrow, wind- 
ing lane, into which the path led, and 
Curran presently saw that which at 
first had startled him, a girl running. 

“Curious!” He paused and watched 
her. “Why is she in this lonely local- 
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ity so late? It must be after eleven 
o'clock.” 

The girl had stopped and was look- 
ing back. She appeared to be listen- 
ing intently, with both hands pressed 
over her heart, as if she was alarmed or 
much excited. She was a well-built, 
graceful girl, around twenty, clad in 
a dark dress, with a woolen golf cap. 
She was about to hurry on again, when, 
or so Curran then inferred, the cause 
of her agitation was apparent. <A 
roughly clad man of sinister mien, with 
a dark felt hat girawn well over his 
bearded face, came from among the 
trees beyond the lane and quickly con- 
fronted her. 

“Wait a moment, girl,’ he said 
harshly, with his arm outstretched to 
detain her. “I want a word with you. 
Where 4 

“Don’t delay me!’ she interrupted, 
shrinking from him in alarm. “I am 
in haste. I id 


“You wait!’ commanded the ruffian. 


“T want to know where 

“Let me pass,” pleaded the girl, cut- 
ting in again upon his rasping voice. 
“Please don’t detain me. I must 

“You must do what I say,” retorted 
the man instantly. “Tell me——” 

His threatening voice became a grow] 
of sudden surprise when Curran sprang 
over the low wall and came toward 
them. There was a gleam in the de- 
tective’s eyes, an expression on his 
strong, hard-set face which few men 
would have ventured to defy. 

“Get a move on!” he said sharply, 
stepping between the scowling ruffian 
and the startled girl. 

“Don’t you butt in!” The man drew 
back, thrusting one hand into his 
pocket, and a cry of alarm broke from 
the shrinking girl. “If you meddle 
with é 

“Get a move on!” Curran sternly re- 
peated. “If you’re here in ten seconds, 
I'll run you in jail.” 

He reached for his handcuffs, and 


the scowling man caught sight of a 
small silver badge and did not wait to 
argue the point. He shrank quickly, 
eyes dilating, and then he turned and 
ran at top speed through the woods in 
the direction from which he had come. 

Bruce Curran turned to the girl, smil- 
ing and lifting his hat. He could see 
her only imperfectly in the starlight. 
He observed that she was very pretty, 
but what chiefly impressed him was her 
large, expressive blue eyes, ‘raised in 
gratitude to his and glistening won- 
drously in the dim light. 

“Don't be alarmed,” he said pleas- 
antly. “Such cowardly curs are easily 
disposed of. Were you frightened?” 

“Only for your sake,” she told him, 
voice trembling. 

“Only for my sake.” Curran laughed 
softly. “There was no occasion.” 

“I feared he was going to use a 
weapon,” she explained. “I saw him 
thrust his hand in his pocket. I am very 
grateful to you.” She extended her 
hand. ‘Don’t think me less so, please, 
if I hurry on.” 

“No, indeed,” Curran assured her. 
“But the slight service calls for no 
gratitude.” 

“T will never forget it—never!” 

“Do you know the man?” 

“I do not. I never saw him before.” 

“Are you afraid to go on alone? If 
so, | will accompany you,” Curran of- 
fered kindly. 

“Thank you, but I am not afraid. I 
—I prefer to go alone,” she faltered 
nervously. “I really do. It’s not far. 
Thank you again.” 

Then she turned, with a last grate- 
ful glance at him, and hurried away, 
and in a moment she had disappeared 
around a bend in the starlit lane. 


It was midnight when Bruce Curran 
entered his bachelor apartments in the 
Dunlap House. Though not deeply im- 
pressed with the adventure itself or sus- 
picious of the circumstances, he still 
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was thinking of the girl, of her pretty 
face and grateful eyes, of the sweetness 
of her tremulous voice, and how small 
and soft her hand had felt in his, and 
yet how strangely cold. He had sensed 
the rapid beating of her heart. He 
wondered whether the unknown ruffian 
vas the only cause for her haste and 
agitation. For the first time his hand- 
somely furnished rooms did not appeal 
to him. They somehow seemed cold 
and lonely. 

“Only for my sake!” Curran laughed 
softly again while hanging his coat and 
hat. “By Jove, that sounded funny. 
Who the deuce ever gave me so serious 
a thought? For my sake—hm, it’s not 
so bad. I rather like it. It makes a 
fellow feel more like living. I wonder 
why I never thought of this before.” 

Detective Curran was aroused early 
the following morning, and the incident 
of the previous night took on new and 
sinister significance. It was seven 
o’clock when he sprang out of bed to 
The speaker 


answer a telephone call. 
was Hugh Blaney, the assistant chief 
of the city police. 

“Hello! That you, Curran? This is 


Blaney, at headquarters. Get ready to 
go with me. I'll pick you up in five 
minutes. Judge Redlaw was killed last 
night—shot by an unknown assassin in 
his private library.” 


CHAPTER III. 

TANGLED THREADS. 
RUCE CURRAN’S face did not re- 
flect his feelings when he rode up 
the long driveway approaching the Red- 
law mansion with Detective Blaney. He 
was thinking of the girl with expressive 
blue eyes, of her haste and agitation, 
of the fact that she had come from 
the direction of this house, and of her 
refusing his offer to escort her home, 
possibly denoting that she feared he 

would discover her identity. 
Had she any reason for hiding it? 


Was she in some way involved in this 
crime? All of the circumstances, in- 
cluding the fact that she had been way- 
laid by an unknown ruffian, were ex- 
ceedingly ominous. Did the latter sus- 
pect that a crime had been committed, 
or had he even seen her in an incrimi- 
nating situation, from which he was 
bent upon deriving some advantage? 
These were the questions uppermost in 
Curran’s mind when the motor car ap- 
proached the house, where Dick Red- 
law, a tall, dark man of somewhat dis- 
sipated appearance, was waiting for 
them on a side veranda. 

“Tt’s either murder or suicide,” he 
said after greeting them. “I can’t say 
which, If the former, Curran, Ill turn 
heaven and earth to find the assassin,” 
he declared. “It’s for you to say which. 
Come in and see for yourselves.” 

“Wait.” Curran detained him briefly. 
“Who are the usual inmates of the 
house? Where were they last evening? 
When and where, as far as you know, 
was Judge Redlaw last seen alive?” 

“All I know can be told with a 
breath,” said Redlaw. ‘Our three serv- 
ants were at a wake and out until mid- 
night. The family consists of my fa- 
ther and mother, Loretta Rudd, and 
myself. Etta is my cousin and has 
lived with us since childhood. She was 
at a theater with friends and was out 
till eleven o’clock. I was playing bridge 
at the club till two this morning. My 
mother spent most of the evening with 
a neighbor. I don’t know just what 
time she came in.” 

“And your father?” Curran queried. 

“He was in his library when mother 
went out, where he spent most of his 
evenings. We supposed him abed un- 
til his body was found this morning.” 

“Was he expecting any visitor?” 

“None that we know of.” 

“Who found him ?” 

“Etta Rudd, about twenty minutes 
ago. She looks after the house and 
directs the servants. She came down 
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to give the cook some instructions, and 
saw that the door of the old man’s den 
was closed. That’s unusual in the 
morning, so she opened it, and then 
“hastened to inform me of the crime. 
She was in her kimono and has gone 
to her room to dress. I locked the li- 
brary, knowing nothing should be dis- 
turbed, and then telephoned to head- 
quarters. That’s all I can tell you.” 

“Have you called a physician?” 

“What’s the use?” Redlaw asked 
curtly. “The old man’s dead. I saw 
that at a glance.” 

“We'l' go in,” Curran replied, frown- 
ing slightly. 

Redlaw led them to the room in the 
west wing. The murdered man lay 
where he had fallen, with his upturned 
face as hard set and severe in death as 
it had been in life. His pipe, his re- 
volver, a few of the loose papers that 
had been knocked from the table when 
he fell, were scattered on the floor. 
Some of the papers were slightly burned 
by the lighted match that he had 
dropped. 

“Wait a moment, Curran.” Blaney 
checked him sharply. He was an arbi- 
trary, somewhat conceited man whom 
the detective did not fancy. “Let me 
size this up. It’s a murder, not sui- 
cide.” 

“But that’s his revolver on the floor,” 
Dick Redlaw said quickly. “I’m sure 
of that. Was he shot with his own 
gun by some one else?” 

“The assassin was not here.” Cur- 
ran’s brows had knit closer while he 
gazed sharply around the room. “Your 
father was shot from outside.” 

“Where’s the evidence of it?” 

“That bullet hole in the window.” 
Curran pointed to it. “It is perfectly 
formed and the surrounding glass is 
not even cracked. Note the powder 
marks on the pane. Both show that the 
pistol was held quite close to the win- 
dow.” 

“Perhaps Redlaw fired at his assail- 


ant,” Blaney argued impulsively. “If 
the powder marks are-inside ss 

“They are not,’ Curran interrupted. 
“There would be two bullet holes if 
both had fired. Observe there is none 
in the roller shade. The other still is 
drawn down completely, while this is 
more than half raised. It evidently 
was lifted just before the shot.” 

“Most likely.” Blaney eyed the evi- 
dence’keenly. He felt a twinge of cha- 
grin having to be corrected. 
“There’s no denying it.” 

“Furthermore, this revolver was not 
fired.” Curran had quickly examined 
it. “The chambers are full. It has 
not been discharged since it last was 
cleaned,” he added, after breaking it 
open and twisting a corner of his hand- 
kerchief slightly into the barrel. 

“There are no footprints outside.” 
Blaney gazed out at the ground. “It’s 
hard earth and gravel as far as the side- 
walk.” 

“Tt’s not hard to see what occurred 
here,” Curran replied. “Do you know 
any person, Redlaw, whose enmity your 
father incurred or of whom he stood 
in fear?” 

“I do not,” Dick asserted, frowning. 
“Why would he fear any one?’ 

“That he did is obvious,” Curran said 
curtly. ‘‘He dropped his pipe when he 
fell and the tobacco has not fallen out. 
He was about to light it. There is part 
of a burned match on the floor. It 
ignited those papers near it. Luckily, 
the fire expired quickly.” 

“But i 

“The evidence speaks for itself,” 
Curran insisted, interrupting. “He evi- 
dently dropped the match when startled 
by a sound near this window. For he 
raised the curtain and looked out, but 
not until he got his revolver. That 
proves conclusively that he was appre- 
hensive, if not in fear of violence. That 
it came unexpectedly is also obvious, 
for he had just filled his pipe to enjoy 
a smoke.” 
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“That’s 


correct, Curran,” Blaney 
again agreed. “There’s no getting 
around it.” 

“He evidently struck the table when 
he fell, knocking these papers to the 
floor. The jar must have extinguished 
the light, unless the assassin entered 
after killing him.” 

“| don’t think so,” said Redlaw. “I 
have looked for a break. No door or 
window has been forced.” 

“Pll presently examine them,” Cur- 
ran told him. “He appears to have been 
dead about ten hours. If we could 
learn the exact time when he was 
killed -———” 

“T think I can inform you. 
precisely half past ten.”’ 

The information came from a man 
who had appeared in the hall a few 
moments before. He was about thirty- 
five, well built, with a strong, smooth- 
shaven face, of fair complexion, and 
quite attractive. His close-cut hair was 
a dark shade of red, and he had a 
woolen cap in his hand and wore the 
leather jacket of a chauffeur. 

“Oh, it’s you, Taggart,” said Redlaw. 
“Come in. He is Mrs. Hollender’s 
chauffeur,” he added, turning to the de- 
tectives. ‘“She’s an elderly widow who 
lives nearly opposite in the side street. 
It was with her, I think, that my mother 
spent most of last evening.” 

“She did, sir.” Taggart nodded. “I 
saw her when she came. J was told of 
the murder a few moments ago, so [ 
came over to state what I heard last 
evening. JI found the side door open.” 

“What did you hear?” Curran in- 
quired. He glanced from the window 
and saw that several persons had gath- 
ered in the side driveway, evidently 
having learned of the crime. 

“I thought at the time it was only a 
blow-out or the backfire of a passing 
motor car,” Taggart told him. “It did 
not sound quite like either, however, 
but more like the report of a pistol. 
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I’m quite sure it was, since hearing of 
the murder,” he added confidently. 

“Where were you at the time?” 
Blaney asked. 

“In the stable, which is now used as 
a garage. I have a room there. But 
I was putting new spark plugs in the 
sedan at the time, having had trouble 
with the engine. I heard the report 
quite plainly, but could not tell from 
just what direction it came, and I did 
not suppose it anything serious.” 

“Are you sure about the time?” 

“Absolutely,” Taggart declared. “I 
glanced at the clock in the sedan, which 
I know is very near right. It was just 
half past ten.” 

“Did you hear anything more or see 
any——”’ 

“Nothing at all, sir,” Taggart inter- 
rupted. ‘I thought no more about it 
till I was told of the murder.” 

“If you Don’t touch those pa- 
pers, Redlaw, or sit in that chair,” Bla- 
ney digressed abruptly and waved him 
from the room. “I want nothing dis- 
turbed here at present. We'll go to 
the parlor while I’ question the others. 
Wait here, Curran, and see what more 
you can find,” he added quietly, turn- 
ing to the detective. “I'll question Mrs. 
Redlaw and her niece.” 

“Go ahead,” Curran replied. 
about time they came down.” 

Blaney detected no subtle significance 
in the last. But half an hour had passed 
since the murder was discovered, and 
Curran wondered that Mrs. Redlaw 
had not come down from her room and 
that Etta Rudd was so long dressing. 
He wondered, too, whether there was 
any sinister reason for the delay and 
for the fact that all except the mur- 
dered man were absent the previous 
night. 

Curran again recalled, too, the inci- 
dents at about the time the crime was 
committed, his meeting with Tony Dar- 
ling and what the latter had said about 
his father and sister. He now felt sure 
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that she was the girl met a little later, 
under circumstances now certainly war- 
ranting serious suspicion, the girl skill- 
ful with a revolver and evidently of a 
daring, self-reliant nature, and in view 
of his friendly feeling for the Darlings 
all this was not without effect upon 
Bruce Curran. 

“There surely is something under the 
surface,” he thought, watching Blaney 
hasten to the parlor. “It doesn’t look 
good to me. I must dig out the truth, 
if possible, before he can discover it. 
There may be extenuating circum- 


stances or even justification of the. 


crime. Blaney would stop at nothing 
to add a feather to his cap.” 

Curran had been waiting only for 
this opportunity. He at once began a 
hurried inspection of the papers on the 
floor and table, hoping to find in one 
of them the motive for the crime. His 
search proved futile, however, also his 
more careful inspection of the body, the 
window, the sill outside, and the ground 
near by. But failure brought only a 
more ominous gleam in his frowning 
eyes. 

He left the room, locking the door 
and taking the key. He saw Blaney 
interrogating Mrs. Redlaw in the par- 
lor. He could see her through the open 
door, a stately, dignified woman of 
forty, attractive, but very pale. She 
was haughtily confronting the assistant 
chief, with her hands rigidly clenched 
and her proud head poised defiantly. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” she was 
saying with frigid disdain. “I do not 
wish to suppress anything. I will give 
you any information I can, Mr. Blaney, 
but I know absolutely nothing about 
the crime. I saw when coming in last 
night that there was no light in Judge 
Redlaw’s library, and I supposed he had 
gone to bed. There is a bathroom be- 
tween his room and mine, and I knew 
of nothing wrong until this morning. 
Do not question me, sir, as if you sus- 
pected me. 1 will not submit to it.” 


Curran did not wait to hear more, 
Bent upon learning why she had re- 
mained so long in her room, if possible, 
he stole up a side stairway to the hall 
above. It appeared to be deserted. An 
open chamber nearly opposite the sidé 
stairs was unoccupied. Seeking Mrs. 
Redlaw’s room, he stole toward the 
main stairway—only to draw back sud- 
denly and pause near the wall, with his 
startled gaze fixed on a crouching fig- 
ure on the stairs. 

“Etta Rudd!’ he exclaimed mentally. 
“Eavesdropping. What’s the answer? 
Have I mistaken my quarry?” 

Curran knew her only by sight. She 
was crouching part way down the 
stairs, clutching the baluster rail and 
listening intently to the interview in the 
parlor. He could see only her strong, 
striking profile, her tense lips and droop- 
ing brows, her glistening black hair, 
and the graceful lines of her figure, that 
of a girl of twenty-three. He still was 
watching her, noting her paleness, her 
strained interest, when Blaney’s gruff 
voice suddenly reached his ears. 

“Call her down, Redlaw,” he com- 
manded. “I want to question her. She 
may know : 

Curran heard no more. He saw the 
girl start quickly to come up the stairs. 
He knew he could not retreat unob- 
served down the side stairway. He 
took his only course to avoid observa- 
tion. He darted into the side cham- 
ber and hid in the wardrobe closet, hold- 
ing the door ajar—just as Etta Rudd, 
white with consternation, hurried into 
the room. 

“Great guns!” thought Curran. “Her 
room!” 

“Hello—Etta!’’ Redlaw 
the stairs. “I say—Etta!” 

“Wellr’ She spoke from the open 
door, voice calm, but her cheeks were 
dead white. “What is wanted?” 

“You're wanted. Come down to the 
parlor. Dlaney wants to question you.” 

“T was just coming down, Dick.” 
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“Hurry up. Don’t keep him wait- 
ing.” 

But Etta first hurried to her dressing 
stand, where she quickly applied a tinge 
of rouge to her darkly handsome face. 
It dispelled her paleness. It appeared 
to satisfy her. For a smile curved her 
fine lips and lurked for a moment in her 
lustrous eyes. Then she turned from 
her mirror and went down to meet the 
assistant police chief. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE UNKNOWN FACTOR. 
[DETECTIVE CURRAN came out of 

the closet. He knew the mystery 
was deepening. He was puzzled, nev- 
ertheless, to account for Etta Rudd’s 
conduct and manifest perturbation. 

“How does she fit in and why so dis- 
turbed?” he aske(@himself. “She was 
at a theater with friends. She could 
not possibly have arrived here in time 
to take part in the murder itself, if Tag- 
gart has fixed the time correctly. Why 
was she listening to Mrs. Redlaw’s 
statements? To guard against making 
any conflicting assertion? Are they in 
league, or is each playing a part?” 

Curran asked himself these questions, 
but he did not undertake to answer 
them then and there. Instead, he hur- 
tied into Mrs. Redlaw’s room, which he 
found in some disorder, her discarded 
garments tossed over the chairs and 
a pair of low, patent-leather shoes in 
one corner. He examined both and 
found them not only quite damp, but 
also with clots of gray earth on the 
soles and heels. 

“Clay,” he muttered. “Surely not 
picked up from her gravel walk or the 
paved street. Where else did she go 
last evening? For their dampness 
shows it’s the pair she then wore.” 

Curran took a sheet of paper from an 
open desk in one corner and marked 
with a pencil the exact shape of one 
Of the shoes. An open inkwell and 
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pen apparently hurriedly thrown down 
caught his eye. He examined the pen. 
It had not been wiped, and the ink on 
it was only partly dried. 

“Writing, eh?’ Curran queried men- 
tally. “That’s what delayed her. 
Something most important, then, but 
what and to whom? Presumably a let- 
ter, since other matter could have been 
briefly deferred, at least.” 

Curran looked vainly for it in the 
desk and around the room. He dis- 
covered in one of the pigeonholes, how- 
ever, a nearly new blotter. Forcibly 
rubbing one of the dark absorptions 
with his finger, he found that it blurred 
slightly. Smiling a bit grimly, he re- 
flected the dark lines with a hand mir- 
ror, and though he could not distin- 
guish the reversed inscription plainly, 
he felt reasonably sure that he had 
found the name and address on the 
cover of a recently written letter: 

James Kerrigan, No. 12 Page Street, 
City. 

“Kerrigan!” Curran muttered. “What 
business has Mrs. Redlaw with a man 
named Kerrigan? Ten to one, by Jove, 
it relates to the murder. I'll hunt up 
Kerrigan.” 

Curran now felt sure that he had dis- 
covered the cause of her delay. He re- 
turned down the side stairs and paused 
to gaze cautiously into the parlor. With 
a nonchalant air and seeming sincerity 
Etta Rudd then was telling Blaney that 
she knew nothing about the crime. 

“You say it was eleven o’clock when 
you came home,” Blaney observed. 

“After eleven,” Etta said, with a nod 
of her finely poised head. “About quar- 
ter past, I think.” 

“Did you notice that the door of 
your uncle’s library was closed?” 

“T did not. It cannot be seen from 
the front stairs. I went immediately 
to my room.” 

“You discovered the body this morn- 
ing?” 

“Taig.” 
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“Did you enter the room?” 

“T did not.” Etta’s dark eyes flashed 
for an instant. “I uttered a scream 
and ran to tell Dick, my cousin. Enter 
the room, indeed! Not for the world, 
Mr. Blaney, would I have entered it 
alone. I was frightened.” 

Curran doubted it. He had seen no 
sign of fear on her part, but only that 
of suppressed excitement and the calcu- 
lating caution of which only a woman 
of rare nerve and resolution would be 
capable if engaged in an evil and dan- 
gerous undertaking. He did not care 
to hear her testimony. He thought he 
knew of what it would consist. Puz- 
zled by the increasing complications, 
bent upon seeking additional evidence 
outside, he started for the back door of 
the spacious house, and in the rear hall 
came suddenly face to face with the girl 
he had met the previous night. 

“Well, well, you here!” Curran ex- 
claimed involuntarily, so startled was 
he by her unexpected appearance. 
“You came near giving me a surprise.” 

The girl shrank for a moment. She 
was a vision of loveliness in her pale- 
blue morning gown and a white straw 
hat. She swayed a little and the last 
vestige of color left her pretty face, 
though she controlled her emotion al- 
most instantly and met his searching 
scrutiny not alone without flinching, but 
with an unmistakable inquiring gaze that 
redoubled his astonishment. 

“T was startled, too,” she told him, 
voice steady. “I was not expecting to 
meet a stranger here so abruptly.” 

“A stranger, eh?” Curran queried. 
He noticed her accentuation of that sin- 
gle word. “Am I really a stranger?” 

“Surely!” she said quickly. “Or if 
not, I do not recall when or where 
| ee 

“Stop a moment.” Curran came 
nearer to her. He could not believe 
that she would deny having met him 
the previous evening. ‘“Aren’t you 
Cora Darling ?” he asked. 
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“That is my name,” she admitted. 

“Don’t you recall your brother’s col- 
lege chum, Bruce Curran, who used to 
visit him_and——” 

“Oh, my!” Miss Darling exclaimed. 
She held out her hand, and a tinge of 
color appeared in her pale cheeks, 
“Really, Mr. Curran, | hope you will 
pardon me,” she apologized, smiling, 
“Yes, indeed, I now recall you; but it’s 
so long since we met that I failed to 
recognize you.” 

“All of ten years,” said Curran. He 
observed again that her hand was 
strangely cold. He could sense a nerv- 
ous tremor in her girlish figure. “I 
have spent much of the time in Eu- 
rope.” 

“T was a mere child in those days,” 
Cora reminded him. ‘Tony said this 
morning that he met you last evening.” 

“And you?” Curran queried tenta- 
tively. 

as oe 
“T don’t 
mean ?” 

“Did you tell him of our meeting, 
Miss Darling?” 

“Our meeting!” 
plexedly. “When, 
where?” 

“Last evening, Miss Darling 

“Last evening—impossible!” she im 
terrupted him quickly. “You are mis 
taken. I was at home with my father 
last evening.”’ 

“I see.” Curran’s lips pursed 
thoughtfully. She looked very lovely 
to him, but he knew she was not tell 
ing the truth. He bowed, nevertheless, 
and added: “You are right. I must 
have been mistaken.” 

“Surely,” Cora told him, smiling 
again, though her blush had faded and 
her lips gone gray and dry. “Yow 
could not have met me. What led you 
to think so?” 

“A girl resembling you, Miss Dar- 
ling, whom I met in the park after leav- 
ing your brother,” said Curran. “It 


Cora gazed at him inquiringly. 
understand. What do you 


echoed per- 
Curran, and 
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was in the starlight, however, and I 
could easily have been mistaken. I 
know now, of course, that it was not 
you,” he told her more seriously. 

“Surely not,” she again asserted, with 
a momentary look of relief. “I was at 
at home with my father, as I have said, 
all of last evening. It seems strange 
that you met a girl resembling me. I 
know of none.” 

“It really does not matter.” 

“IT learned a short time ago of the 
dreadful crime committed here last 
night,” Cora added in an explanatory 
way; “that’s why I came over. It is 
terrible—terrible!” 

“IT agree with you.” Curran bowed. 
“I am investigating the case.” 

“Tony said you are a detective.” 

“That is correct.” 

“Is any one suspected?” Cora eyed 
him more intently. “Have you made 
any important discoveries ?” 

“Not yet,” said Curran, “I have not 
been here long.” 

“I came over as soon as possible to 
see Mrs. Redlaw and Etta. I am 
friendly with both. I want to express 
my sympathy and see whether I can be 
of any service.” 

“You will find them in the parlor. 
Blaney, the assistant chief, is talking 
with them.” 

“Thank you. I took the short way 
through the park and came in the rear 
door,” Cora explained. “I did not 
dream of meeting you, Mr. Curran. I 
remember very well what a fine play- 
mate you were.” She eyed him a bit 
archly, with a returning blush, in her 
cheeks. “You must visit us again. 
Tony said you promised to do so.” 

“I surely will.” Curran was thrilled 
again by her girlish beauty and won- 
drous blue eyes. “J will call and tell 
you what I learn about this tragic case.” 

“Will you?” She betrayed her eager- 
ness by impulsively placing her hand 
onhisarm, “That will be very good in 
you. I shall be very anxious. I shall 
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expect you—and do please make it 
soon !” 

“Very soon,” Curran assured her. 

He watched her hurry away until she 
disappeared in the front hall. He won- 
dered why she was deceiving him, why 
she had denied meeting him the pre- 
vious night, and what she knew about 
the crime that could necessitate such 
duplicity. 

“She’s in desperately wrong in some 
way,” he said to himself. “But I can- 
not believe—bless her pretty face !— 
that she had any intentional part in this 
crime. Yet she certainly hastened here 
to try to convince me that she was at 
home last evening, and possibly to head 
off any threatening discovery or dis- 
closure. That certainly was her true 
mission. What occurred last night, 
then, that she is so desperately anxious 
to hide? I must find some way to get 
a confession from her. But without 
incurring her animosity, or even her dis- 
pleasure—the good Lord forbid!” His 
clouded face lighted a little. “I'll wager 
there is one way to set her right, by 
Jove, and that’s by putting this crime 
where it belongs. I'll do it, too, or 
know the reason why,” he grimly de- 
termined, while he went out the rear 
door. 

Curran wanted to learn just where 
Mrs. Redlaw had gone the previous 
night. He suspected that her call on 
a neighbor might be only a blind for a 
clandestine meeting, a secret rendezvous 
which, if he was right, would most 
likely have been in her own extensive 
grounds. 

“She may have met Kerrigan,” he 
reasoned. ‘The murder may conflict 
seriously with some design or under- 
standing between them, necessitating 
her hurried letter this morning.” 

Curran followd a path back of the 
house to avoid observation. Only one 
person saw him, The chauffeur, Tag- 
gart, then leaving the side door, saw 
him pick his way around some shrub- 
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bery near the garage. His brows knit 
slightly. His cold, gray eyes gleamed 
keenly for a moment. He gazed after 
him briefly and then made a detour to 
the opposite side of the garage in order 
to watch him farther. 

In a rustic arbor some fifty yards 
from the house Curran found what he 
was seekmg—not only Mrs. Redlaw’s 
foot prints in the damp, gray earth, but 
also those of a man wearing broad, 
heavy shoes studded with large nails. 

“Kerrigan, I'll wager,” Curran mut- 
tered, while carefully inspecting the 
numerous impressions and noting how 
they intermingled. “They spent some 
little time here. Evidently their inter- 
view was fully as important, and per- 
haps designing, as her conduct this 
morning indicates. Hunt up Kerrigan, 
is right. Having this on him, I may 
be able to grill the whole truth out of 
him.” 

“What have you found?” Taggart 
was gazing into the arbor. “Or maybe 
you're looking for some one?” he que- 
ried, 

“Oh, it’s you, Taggart.” 
turned and eyed him sharply. 

“That’s what—Thomas Taggart, sir,” 
and he nodded, with a singular smirk 
in the corners of his mouth. 

“\WVhat’s the ?” Curran 


Curran 


idea? 
tioned a bit curly. 

“What do you mean—idea ?” 

“You must have approached stealth- 
ily, or I should have heard you.” 

“Nothing doing.” Taggart smiled 
and shook his head. “Walking on damp 
leaves makes no noise.” He pointed to 
the ground and grinned. 

“Why did you follow me here?” Cur- 
ran demanded, not quite liking the ex- 
pression in the fellow’s shifty eyes. 

“Wrong again,” Taggart told him. “I 
didn't follow you. I only happened to 
see you, as I was heading for that gap 
in the hedge to cross the side street. 
That’s where I’m employed,” he added, 
pointing to a dwelling partly visible 


ques- 


through the intervening trees. “I’m go- 
ing back to the garage. Mrs. Hollender 
may want me.” 

“T see.” Curran gazed toward the 
attractive residence some little distance 
away. “How long have you been em- 
ployed there?” 

“Some little time,” Taggart said am- 
biguously, “1 thought you were look- 
ing for something or some one and that 
I might be able to help you.” 

“Maybe you can, Taggart; there’s no 
telling,’ Curran said dryly. “Do you 
happen to know a man named Harri- 
gan or Kerrigan, as near as I can tell?” 

“Nothing doing,” said Taggart, with- 
out a change of countenance. “Never 
even heard of him. What about him?” 

“That’s what I would have asked 
you,” Curran told him. “I guess, after 
all, Taggart, that you'll not be of much 
assistance. Go on about your business, 
while I look after mine.” He did not 


wait for an answer, but strode away 
abruptly and returned to the house. 


laggart gazed after him for a mo- 
ment. His lips took a downward slant 
and his eyes a sudden, fiery glare. He 
passed back of the walked 
quickly between the trees and through 
the gap in the hedge, and then ran 
across the street and entered the garage 
in the grounds of the dwelling men- 
tioned. Scarce three minutes had 
passed when, riding out in the sedan, 
he drove away at top speed through 
the side street. 


arbor, 


CHAPTER V. 


A BROKEN TILTREAD, 


RUCE CURRAN had only one rea- 
son for returning to the house. He 

had the key to the room in which the 
crime had been committed. Leaving 
the door locked, without a word to 
Blaney, without again seeing Cora Dar- 
ling, who was uppermost in his mind 
and whose welfare and happiness he 
felt might depend upon him alone, he 
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departed unobserved and started for— 
No. 12 Page Street. 

It was in a lower and quite distant 
section of the city. More than half an 
hour had passed when he rang the bell 
of a rather inferior lodging hause, 
which was answered by a gaunt, angu- 
lar woman of middle age, whose face 
reflected trials and tribulations and very 
much more than her share of hard work. 

“You're Mrs. Gilmore?” Curran que- 
ried, seeing the name on the door and 
receiving an affirmative nod. “I am 
looking for a man named Kerrigan, or 
Harrigan, 4s near as I can tell : 

“Kerrigan is the name, sir,” she told 
him. “James Kerrigan. But you’re a 
little too late, sir. He’s gone.” 

“Gone!” Curran echoed. “Gone 
where?” 

“Search me,” the woman said tritely. 
“IT don’t know where. He gave up his 
room this morning and took away his 
luggace. I’m sorry to lose him. He’s 
been an easy lodger.” 

“What do you mean—easy ?” 

“Easy to look after. He’s a travel- 
ing man, a drummer,’ Mrs. Gilmore 
explained. “He was here only one 
night in ten. But he kept the room and 
paid in advance, so I’m sorry to lose 
him. You just missed him. He left 

_ about twenty minutes ago.” 

“Twenty minutes, eh?’ Curran’s 
brows contracted. “Because he _ re- 
ceived a letter, perhaps, or 

“No letter, sir,” Mrs. Gilmore inter- 
rupted. “He came from New York on 
a night train, he said, and that he is 
going West on a new job. He was in 
a hurry to get the morning express, 
so he was here only a few minutes. 
He only came for his luggage.” 

Curran’s brain was active. He de- 
cided that Kerrigan had received Mrs. 
Redlaw’s letter, probably by a tmes- 
Senger, and that he had been warned 
to go away. He realized that he had 
arrived just too late to arrest him. He 
felt sure, too, that Kerrigan did not 


come from New York, that he had met 
the woman the night before, and had 
other quarters where she could quickly 
communicate with him. These circum- 
stances gave rise to two suspicions, that 
Mrs. Redlaw had conspired with Ker- 
rigan to murder her husband, and that 
she now wanted him well out of the 
way. Curran felt that he soon could 
drew the net tight around her. 

“How long has Kerrigan been lodg- 
ing here, Mrs. Gilmore?” he inquired. 

“About six weeks,” she replied, with 
sharper scrutiny. “Anything wrong?” 

“I’m not sure,’ Curran evaded her, 
and displayed his badge. “I’m a detec- 
tive, however, and you must answer my 
questions. What do you know about 
Kerrigan ?” 

“Nothing at all, sir,” she 
with convincing earnestness. “I have 
not seen him half a dozen times. He 
was here only now and then for a 
night.” 

“Has he had any visitors or mail ?” 

“No, sir.” ; 

“Do you know what he sells or for 
whom he travels?” 

“T do not. You know as much about 
him as I do.” 

‘Describe him.” 

“He’s a man round forty, I’d say,” 
Mrs. Gilmore complied. “He wears 
cheap clothes and looks a bit rough. All 
he had here was a cheap suit case.” 

“About his size and complexion?” 
Curran queried. 

“He’s quite a good size and looks 
strong and rugged. He’s quite dark, 
too, with black hair and a_ beard. 
That’s as near as I can tell you.” 

“That’s near enough,’ Curran said 
dryly. “The very man who waylaid 
Cora Darling,” he said to himself. 
“Twice I heard him start to ask her 
where she had been. It’s ten to one 
he feared she had seen him commit the 
crime. Show me to his room,” he 
abruptly requested. “I want to look 
around a bit.” 


és asserted 
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Mrs. Gilmore made no objection. 
She led him to a back room on the 
second floor, where Curran at first 
looked vainly for any evidence of value. 
Presently, however, he found in a lower 
drawer of the bureau a faded old neck- 
tie, a broken shoe lacing, and a cellu- 
loid collar, the last of which he eagerly 
examined, 

“Were these his?” he inquired of the 
woman. 

“Yes, sir,” she told him. 
not worth anything.” 

“Nevertheless, Mrs. Gilmore, I’ll take 
the collar.” 

Curran had found near the button- 
holes some very good prints of Kerri- 
gan’s thumb and fingers, evidently a bit 
soiled when he removed the collar. 
Half an hour later he returned to head- 
quarters. He learned that Blaney still 
was out on the case, and he then joined 
an officer in charge of the identification 
department. 

“File copies of these finger prints, 
Donovan,” he directed, showing him 
the collar. “I may want to identify 
the wearer of it later. His name, if not 
an alias, is James Kerrigan.” 

“T’ll do so, Bruce, at once,’”’ Donovan 
nodded. 

Curran withdrew to the lounging 
room and sat down to reconsider the 
case. He still was deep in thought a 
quarter hour later, when Donovan pass- 
ing through the room, observed him. 

“Tt say, Curran!” he exclaimed, ap- 
proaching. “That name Kerrigan is 
an alias, all right. We already have 
those finger prints on file.” 

“Good!” Curran rose quickly. 
“\Who’s the man? What’s his name?” 

“Karl Wagner,” said Donovan, “He 
was discharged from the State prison 
about two months ago, after serving 
fourteen years for arson and man- 
slaughter. He was mugged when ar- 
rested. We have his photographs.” 

Curran hastened to examine them. 
He allowed for the changes of so many 


“They’re 


years, the period between early man- 
hood and middle age, but he could not 
recall having seen the man. He read 
his record on the back of the card, then 
hastened into the chief’s office, then un- 
occupied, and talked by telephone for 
several minutes with the State prison 
warden. 

“Arson and manslaughter,” he solilo- 
quized when he came out. “Prison rec- 
ord good. A trusty during the last year. 
Worked most of that year in the prison 
hospital. Nothing now against him, 
eh? I guess the warden was lame on 
the last. Unless I’m very much mis- 
taken, I now want him for this murder. 
The long green evidently has lured Karl 
Wagner back to crime and bloodshed. 
But how, I wonder, was Mrs. Redlaw 
conuected with the man? I'll ask her 
about that.” 

Curran did not hurry. It was near 
noon, and he had had no breakfast. He 
returned to the Dunlap House and ate 
a hearty meal. It was one o’clock when 
he approached the home of the mur- 
dered jurist. Blaney had departed. 
The coroner had come and gone. Re- 
porters had been excluded, inquisitive 
intruders into the grounds dispersed, 
and Curran presently found that admis- 
sion to the house had become diflicult. 

“Mrs. Redlaw will not see you, sir,” 
said the servant who came to the door. 
“She won’t see any one. She gave me 
strict orders.” 

“You go to Mrs. Redlaw and say 
that I must see her at once,” Curran 
told her. “Make it emphatic enough, 
or I will enter and tell her myself.” 

This proved effective. The girl re- 
turned and invited him to the parlor. 
Mrs. Redlaw was very pale when she 
joined him, but she retained her stately 
dignity and pride. There was a gleam 
of resentment in her fine eyes, and her 
lips had a disdainful curve. 

“Will you detectives never end your 
inquiries?” she asked. Her voice was 
imbued with weariness and impatience. 
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“What have you accomplished? What 
do youexpect? I already have told Mr. 
Blaney that I know nothing about this 
crime, nothing about 

With your permission, 
Mrs, Rediaw.” Curran checked her po- 
litely and closed the door. “What you 
have told Blaney is not material,” he 
turned and said gravely. He was not 
without pity and consideration for this 
proud woman whose fate he believed he 
held in his hand, whose downfall would 
leave her crushed, ‘What you will tell 
me, Mrs. Redlaw, is much more im- 
portant.” 

“What I will tell you?” She paused 
near a chair and gazed intently at him. 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“I assume, of course, that you want 
your husband’s assassin arrested and 
punished.” 

“You should know that,” she said 
firmly. “I certainly do, Detective Cur- 
ran, but I can in no way assist you.” 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Redlaw, you 
can,” Curran told her. 

“How? In what way?’ 

“By telling me all you know about 
Karl Wagner.” 

“Karl Wagner?’ Mrs. Redlaw 
frowned perplexedly. “That can be 
told with a single word—nothing.”’ 

“Is that true?” 

“Absolutely. I never knew or even 
heard of a man named Karl Wagner.” 

“He is known also as James Kerri- 
gan,” said Curran. “What can you tell 
me about him?” 

Mrs. Redlaw swayed a little and 
gtasped the chair for support. She 
turned so pale that Curran thought she 
Was fainting. But she drew herself up, 
Instead, as rigid as if suddenly turned 
to stone, and met his searching scrutiny 
almost defiantly. 

_T cannot tell you anything about 
him,” she again asserted. 

“Don’t you know the man?” 

“I know nothing about him.” 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Redlaw, you 


“Pardon! 


, 


know all about him,” Curran said quite 
sternly. “You may have blinded Bla- 
ney, the assistant chief, but you cannot 
blind me.” 

“Blind you!’ She regarded him witl 
insuperable scorn. “What nonsense! 
Why should I want to blind either of 
you? If that man—whatever his name 
is—has said that [——” 

“He has said nothing about you.” 

“T repeat, then, that I know nothing 
about s 

“Stop a moment.” 
hardened ominously. “My duty is not 
an agreeable one, Mrs. Redlaw, but | 
must perform it. I want the truth from 
you, not evasions and falsehoods. You 
met James Kerrigan last evening,” he 
said accusingly. “You were with him 
in your rustic arbor. You wrote him a 
letter this morning addressed to No. 
12 Page Street. I have irrefutable 
evidence of all this, and your vain de- 
nials admit of only one interpretation. 
If I am wrong and it is incorrect, only 
the truth now can save you.” 

“Save me!” Mrs. Redlaw gasped. 
“Good heavens! You don’t—you don’t 
mean that I am suspected of having 
murdered my husband!” she cried, 
shuddering. 

“Either that or you paid Kerrigan 
to commit the crime,” Curran told her. 
“What else can I suspect, in view of 
your false position, your insistent lies, 
your covert association with that man, 
who for years was in prison for man- 
slaughter and——” 

“Stop—please stop!” Mrs. Redlaw 
entreated him, with a pathetic gesture. 
She sat down as if suddenly overcome 
by his accusations, his unexpected dis- 
closures, and Curran had never seen 
such a look of agony in a woman's 
eyes. “Let me collect myself,” she 
pleaded. “I am less culpable than you 
suppose. I did not dream that you had 
learned about that dreadful man, It 
now is useless to deny it. You are 
right, Mr. Curran, in that my conduct 
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warrants suspicion—but you are also 
wrong.” 

“I would be very glad, for your sake, 
to know the latter,’’ Curran said with 
less austerity. “But it’s up to you, Mrs. 
Redlaw, to set me right.” 

“May I do so contidentially ?” 

“If the circumstances warrant it.” 

“You shall be the judge whether it 
is necessary to crush me with the pub- 
lication of what I have only striven to 
conceal,” Mrs. Redlaw said with some 
emotion, 

“I do not wish to humiliate you if it 
can be avoided, but I must know the 
whole truth,” Curran gravely insisted. 
“How can the truth crush you, Mrs. 
Redlaw ?” 

“T shrink with shame and horror 
from revealing it,” she replied. “I 
alone have known it since my father 
died, twelve years ago. Not even my 
husband has suspected it. He would 
have made my life with him unendur- 
able. Dear in mind that he has been 
a criminal court judge for many years, 
Detective Curran, and that he was very 
severe with criminals.” 

“Ts there another criminal involved?” 
Curran now suspected what was com- 
ing. 

“My eldest brother.” Mrs. Redlaw 
bowed her head. “He was the one black 
sheep in our family. He ran away and 
was disowned and disinherited while un- 
der twenty. We knew nothing about 
him for many years. But, briefly 
stated, Mr. Curran, about eighteen 
years ago he was convicted under an 
alias in the western part of this State 
for burglary and murder. He received 
a life sentence. His identity was not 
discovered, however, and he was at 
least man enough not to reveal it. He 
died four months ago in the State 
prison.” 

“I see.” Curran gazed gravely at 
her. There were tears in her eyes and 
her lips were quivering. He now was 
sure she was telling the truth. 


“Consider my awful shame, my 
frightful humiliation,” she pleaded. “If 
these facts are disclosed ‘ 

“Wait!” Curran said abruptly. “Let 
me get all of the facts. When did you 
first meet Karl Wagner. That is his 
true name.” 

“About a month ago,” Mrs. Redlaw 
said more calmly. “He waylaid me 
alone in our rear grounds one evening. 
He told me he had been in prison and 
that a convict whom he knew to be 
my brother had died there recently.” 

“Did you know he was dead ?” 

“IT did. I read of it in a newspaper.” 

“How did Wagner discover the rela- 
tionship ?” 

“He worked in the prison hospital 
and heard my brother muttering in de- 
lirium on the day he died. He con- 
vinced me that he could prove it and 
demanded money for his silence.” 

“Blackmail,” said Curran. “Did you 
submit?” 

“What else could Ido? He has com- 
pelled me to meet him each week in the 
rustic arbor and pay him one hundred 
dollars. I argued so long with him 
last evening that I feared my husband 
might miss me and be suspicious. He 
Was very exacting. I called on a neigh- 
bor, therefore, that I might explain my 
absence in case he questioned me. It 
was eleven o’clock when I returned. I 
went to bed immediately and knew noth- 
ing about the murder until this morn- 
ing. 

“Why did you then write to Wag- 
ner?” 

“Only to prevent his coming here 
again at present,” Mrs. Redlaw ex- 
plained. “I feared he might be seen 
by the police and questioned, resulting 
in a disclosure of my dreadful secret. 
[ had no other motive.” 

“Where did you send the letter?” 
Curran questioned. “It was not deliv- 
ered at No. 12 Page Street.” 

“I have not sent it yet. I have had 
no opportunity.” 
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“Not sent it!” Curran exclaimed, 
brows knitting. 

“Do not doubt me,” Mrs. Redlaw 
pleaded, mistaking the cause of his sud- 
den frown. “I am telling you the 
truth. ‘The letter is in a book in my 
room. Let me bring it,” she entreated, 
rising. “You shall read it. It will con- 
vince you that I am telling the truth.” 

Curran did not detain her. He 
wanted a moment for consideration. 
He now believed her, in fact, and that 
the theory he had formed was entirely 
wrong. 

“Some jolt!’ he 
frowning perplexedly. “It leaves me 
groping in the dark again. But how the 
deuce, if that letter was not sent, did 
Wagner learn of the murder so 
quickly ?”’ he asked himself. “It’s ab- 

urd to suppose that anything else 
caused him to vacate his lodgings so 
hurriedly. That’s too long a shot. But 
how was he informed within half an 
hour after the murder was discovered ? 
Who communicated with him? Why 
lid he bolt and tell his landlady he was 
¢ West? Does he think Mrs. Red- 
committed the crime and fear he 
will be suspected? By Jove, it’s a tan- 
led I must find some way to 


muttered, _ still 


ed skein. 

narl it.” 

Curran still was pondering over the 
bafiling problem when Mrs. Redlaw re- 
turned with the letter. He saw at once 
that the address on the cover was the 
same that he had reflected in her hand 
that morning. The letter itself, 
which she insisted upon his reading, 
also confirmed what she had told him. 

e returned it to her and arose quite 

‘\ 

“Wagner has not been living at this 
address,” he said pointedly. “He kept 
@ room there for some other purpose. 
Do you know where he has been liv- 
ing, Mrs. Redlaw, or anything more 
about him?” 

“I do not. I know only what I have 
stated.” She gazed at him with a look 
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of piteous appeal. She feared he was 
going without one word of encourage- 
ment. 

“Don’t be alarmed.” Curran smiled 
faintly. “Things now look a little dif- 
ferent to me. You have troubles 
enough, Mrs. Rediaw, without borrow- 
ing any.” 

“You mean?” she queried anxiously. 

“That it will be wise for you to stick 
to your statements,” Curran told her. 
“T think it may not be necessary to ex- 
pose your secret. I will make sure of 
it, believe me, if I can lay my hands 
on Karl Wagner,” he said significantly. 
“On my word, too, I will never reveal 
it. No, no, not now, Mrs. Redlaw.” He 
checked her when, with quivering lips, 
she would have expressed her gratitude. 
“Some other time, Mrs. Redlaw. Some 
other time—when there are no clouds 
in the sky.” 


CHAPTER 


CONVERGING 


VI. 
FORCES. 

HE smile with which Bruce Curran 

had said a kindly word to Mrs. 

Owen Redlaw had vanished when he 
emerged into the bright sunlight of the 
October afternoon. He looked grim 
and undecided. He felt as if he had 
run against a wall. ‘The suspicions on 
which it was based had crumbled to 
dust. Other features of the case, which 
he had deliberately set aside and tried 
to believe were unworthy of serious 
consideration, now forced themselves 
upon him. 

“T have no alternative. I now must 
them to the bottom,” he thought 
grimly while coming down the steps. 
“With Mrs. Redlaw eliminated, with no 
tangible evidence against Etta Rudd, 
with no reasonable motive for Wagner 
to have committed the murder, all that 
remains is what Tony Darling told me 
about his father and the circumstances 
involving his sister. I never will be- 
lieve, however, that Cora i 

Curran’s thoughts were diverted. He 


sift . 
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saw Dick Redlaw near some shrubbery 
in the side grounds and went to join 
him. He found him in a path leading 
to the side gate, with a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, and his bleared eyes ap- 
peared a bit glassy. 

“Hello, Curran,” he said quite thickly 
when the detective approached. “I 
didn’t know you were here. I thought 
you fly cops had dug out all you need 
to round up my father’s assassin. I 
hope so at any rate.” 

“We may succeed.” Curran ignored 
his rudeness. “Are you waiting for 
some one?” 

“Nothing like that.” Redlaw leaned 
against a tree. “It’s infernally dull in 
the house. I came out for a smoke 
and some air. Bridge and booze until 
two this morning put me on the blink.” 
He grinned and knocked the ashes from 
his cigarette. 

“TI take it you were at the club.” Cur- 
ran smiled indulgently. “I don’t get 
round there very often. Have you seen 
Tony Darling?’ he asked carelessly. 
“He has returned home from the 
West.” 

“So I heard,” Redlaw nodded. “I’ve 
not seen him. Cora, his sister, was over 
this: morning. Came to tell me how 
badly she felt about the old man,” he 
said flippantly. “‘She’s the right sort, 
that girl. I’m going to marry her.” 

“Are you?” Curran started, then 
controlled himself almost immediately, 
as he added, “Don’t overlook, Redlaw, 
that it takes two to make a bargain.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. “I’m not over- 
looking any bets,” Redlaw said, with a 
laugh. “The bargain end of it is all 
right. The old man said he’d fix it 
for me.” 

“Fix it?’ Curran queried, nerves 
tense. 

“That’s what. He said he could do 
it. He and old Jasper Darling, you 
know, have been old pals for many 
years,” Redlaw reminded him. “Dar- 
ling always listened to the governor and 


gave in to him. What do you make of 
this crime, Curran, anyway?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“I have not formed any opinion,” 
Curran replied evasively. He did not 
care to hold him to the former subject. 

“Haven't, eh?” Redlaw laughed 
again. “Blaney has something on you, 
then, all right.” 

“Has he?’ Curran’s cold eyes nar- 
rowed slightly. “How do you know? 
Blaney is not in the habit of telling oth- 
ers what he has discovered.” 

“He did not tell me,” Redlaw dryly 
admitted. “I only judge from what 
I saw. ‘He was prowling around out 
here after something. I saw him com- 
ing from the lane leading into the park. 
Take it from me, Curran, he’s got 
something up his sleeve. I could read 
that in his face.” 

“He may inform me, then,” Curran 
said indifferently. “How long has he 
been gone?” 

“Since noon,” 

“T may find him at headquarters. | 
will leave by your side gate.” 

Curran did not ‘wait for an answer. 
He was not in a mood to talk longer 
with this somewhat intoxicated man. 
What he had heard served only to in- 
crease his misgivings and irritate him 
further. He hurried out to the side 
street. Incidentally, as he walked 
away, he glanced over at the Hollender 
residence. He saw the chauffeur, Tom 
Taggart, seated near the open door to 
the garage. Observing him, the chauf- 
feur waved his hand and shouted: 

“Anything new?” 

Curran merely shook his head and 
hurried on. He was thinking of what 
Dick Redlaw had told him. It had 
aroused a streak in him that few men 
would have cared to oppose. 

“Marry him, indeed!” he muttered. 
“His father said he could fix it, did he? 
And Jasper Darling always gave in to 
him. Both smack strongly of intimi- 
dation and coercion,’ he reasoned. 
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“Can it be that Jasper Darling was un- 
der the heel of this merciless criminal 
court judge? Was that the cause of 
his depression, his anxiety, and appre- 
hension? Was it by coercion that Red- 
law could fix it? Was there, in that 
case, no way of averting it—save by 
death!” 

Curran’s face did not reflect his feel- 
ings when he entered the police head- 
quarters a little later. He wanted to 
learn what Blaney had discovered. He 
anticipated, however, that jealousy and 
selfish ambition very likely would seal 
his ips. He found him alone in his 
private office, and his greeting was 
about what the detective expected. 

“Well, where in thunder did you 
come from:’ Blaney demanded, turn- 
ing in his swivel chair. “I thought you 
were working with me on this case.” 

“[ am,” Curran told me. “I saw 
plainly you could investigate it success- 
fully this morning, however, without 
any help from me.” 

“Humph! That 
ing.” 

“{ had an important appointment,” 
Curran added. “It delayed me longer 
than | anticipated. You had gone when 
I returned to rejoin you.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, Curran, as far as 
that Blaney conceded with a 
readiness former that 
“T have made 


goes without say- 


goes,” 
convineing the 
Dick Redlaw was right. 
some headway.” 

“In what direction?” Curran asked. 
“You were interrogating Etta Rudd 
When I left.” 

“She’s all right. So is Mrs. Redlaw 
and her son, also the servants,” Bla- 
ney declared confidently. “It’s an out- 
side job. I’m dead sure of that.” 

“What evidence did you find?” 

“Til tell you a little later.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Because it’s not yet complete. I 
want to clinch it before making any dis- 
closures.” 


“You might tell me of what it con- 


sists, at least.” Curran’s voice hard- 
ened. “Any occasion for reticence?” 

“Only what I have stated,” Blaney 
laughed and said bluntly. “You dig 
your own trench, Curran, while I dig 
mine. We'll compare notes later.” 

“IT see.” Curran’s brows knit over 
his searching eyes. He bent and placed 
his finger on his hearer’s knee. ‘Take 
a tip from me, Blaney,’ he said im- 
pressively. “You be careful that you 
don’t go too far and dig too deep. You 
may fall in your own ditch.” 

“Humph!” Blaney grunted contemp- 
tuously. “Get rid of that idea. You 
don’t know it all, and | don’t often go 
lame. Take it from me, Curran, I'll 
give you a run for the wire. I have my 
eye on a suspect. About the last man, 
too, whom you would suspect,” he as- 
serted with rather taunting tone. “Wait 
a while. You'll hear something drop.” 

Bruce Curran did not reply. He 
knew Blaney too well to resort to per- 
suasion. He turned on his heel and 
walked out of the office, but presently 
sought Donovan in the identification de- 
partment. 

“Has Blaney said anything to you, 
Joe, about the Redlaw murder?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not a word, Bruce,” Donovan told 


he put any other man on the 


“{ don’t think so.” Donovan gazed 
more intently at the detective’s clouded 
face. He seemed to read the occasion 
for it. “That’s Blaney, Bruce, all 
over,” he muttered. “He always goes 
as dumb as a wooden Indian when he 
thinks he has the inside track. By the 
way, here’s a duplicate sheet of Karl 
Wagner’s finger prints,’ he added. 
“You may have a use for them.” 

Curran put it in his pocket without 
replying. There was an almost vindic- 
tive gleam in his frowning eyes. He 
strode out to the street again and 
started for the home of Jasper Darling. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
DRIVEN TO THE WALL. 


RUCE CURRAN paused and 
glanced at his watch. It was half 
past three. Over a corner of the long, 
granite wall dividing the broad, subur- 
ban avenue from the beautiful front- 
age of the spacious estate, where grand 
old elms and beeches shaded the slop- 
ing lawns, the artistic flower beds, and 
the graceful sweep of the long, gray 
driveway, he could see most of the fine 
old Colonial dwelling, the home of the 
Darling family for nearly a century. 
Into the deeper woodland beyond the 
stable and garage the declining sun was 
shooting long shafts of amber light, 
elongating the shadows and enhancing 
the gorgeous beauty of the foliage 
where naiure’s lavish brush had given 
it prismatic hues. 

There was about the beautiful and 
somewhat secluded place an atmosphere 
of sweet serenity and repose which did 
not seem to have been imparted to the 
slender, somewhat bowed old man who 
was walking nervously on a broad side 
veranda. Though gazing at him, Bruce 
Curran was thinking less of him than 
of the lovely girl who lived there and 
of the conflicting lights and shades in 
which he had observed her. [His fine, 
attractive face was pale and his eyes 
had a look of profound anxiety. Cur- 
ran wondered whether Jasper Darling 
had killed Judge Owen Redlaw. 

If not, he again and again had asked 
himself, who did? Who had a con- 
sistent motive? Who was in a posi- 
tion to have selected that timely op- 
portunity to send the fatal bullet 
through Redlaw’s window? Could it 
possibly have been only by chance, an 
extraordinary coimcidence, that the mur- 
der was committed just in time to in- 
volve many innocent persons? 

Detective Curran did not think so. 

“Who sows the wind shall reap—the 
whirlwind !” 


How forcibly the terrible threat now 
came home to him. Jasper Darling 
started apprehensively, his wan cheeks 
blanching and lips quivering, when he 
saw a stranger approaching. Curran 
observed it. He saw, too, a slight 
movement of the lace curtains at a win- 
dow on the second floor, and for an in- 
stant only the pale face and startled 
eyes of the suspected girl. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Darling,” he 
said pleasantly, as he came up the ve- 
randa steps. “Is Tony at home? Don’t 
rise.” 

“Thank you.” Darling gazed at him 
from one of the large willow chairs and 
pointed to another. “Won't you sit 
down? No, Tony is not at home,” he 
said nervously. “He’s out of town un- 
til to-morrow. He P 

“T see you do not recognize me,” Cur- 
ran interposed. He did not also say 
how changed he found this broken old 
man, “I am Bruce Curran, who used 
to visit ig 

“Oh, yes, I see!” Jasper held out 
his tremulous hand. “It’s so many 
years, yet I thought I had seen you. 
Tony mentioned you, too, this morn- 
ing.” 

“T told him I would call.” 

“He said so. I—I am glad to see 
you,” Darling faltered. He was re- 
lieved by Curran’s friendly smile, but it 
did not dispel his terrible nervousness. 
“My daughter, too, said she saw you. 
You are the—the detective who is in- 
vestigating the murd—the death of 
Judge Redlaw, are you not?” 

“I am,” and Curran bowed. “It’s a 
mysterious case. You and he were old 
friends, Mr. Darling, I believe.” 

“For many years, many years,” said 
Jasper. “We were good friends, too, 
very good friends. I am deeply grieved. 
We were good friends, indeed, Mr. 
Curran, [I assure you.” 

“T have heard so.” 

“For nearly fifty years. Think of it 
=the best of friends for nearly half a 
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century. There was nothing Owen 
Redlaw would not have done for me or 
I for him.” Jasper emphasized it with 
quavering voice and repeated gestures. 
“Think of it—the best of friends for 
nearly half a century.” 

Curran saw with what nervous eager- 
ness it was impressed upon him. It was 
irresistibly significant, horribly pathetic, 
this aged man’s unconscious betrayal of 
his secret guilt. 

“It is dreadful, very dreadful.” Dar- 
ling steadied himself with an effort. 
“\Vhat are the particulars? Is any one 
suspected ?” he asked, Not for an instant 
had his searching scrutiny left the de- 
tective’s face. “Did he have any visi- 
tors last evening?” 

“T know of none,” Curran told him. 

“Is there any clew, any suspicious 
circumstance ?”’ 

“Nothing at all definite.” 

“About—about the documents found 
on the table and floor?” Darling fal- 
tered. His lips were quivering, his 
hands trembling, in spite of his efforts 
calm. “Have—have they 
been examined ?” he inquired. “Do any 
suggest a motive for the 


appear 


of them 
rime? 
“T think not,” said Curran. 
amined them carefully.” 
“Were—were some of them burned? 
I think Cora said so.” 
Partly burned,” Curran bowed. He 
‘wondered what document this man 
0 anxious about. 

None found that sug- 
motive!’ Jasper Darling 
looked relieved. “It does seem strange, 
indeed, that any person could have had 
cause to kill my good old friend. For 
nearly fifty years—think of it. We 
have been the best of friends for-——~” 

“What do I hear? Are you a dis- 
obedient papa?’ Cora Darling inter- 
rupted him. She came from an open 
French window of the library. She 
was very pale, but she smiled and 
bowed to the detective, then turned and 
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put her arm around her father’s neck, 
a movement so suggestive of protection 
that Curran could not mistake it. “You 
promised me, papa, that you would not 
talk about this terrible crime,” she said 
reprovingly. 

“T know, my dear, but 

“And I know, too!” Cora insisted, 
caressing him, “I have forbidden his 
discussing it, Mr. Curran,” she ex- 
plained, gazing intently at him. “It up- 
sets him terribly, as you can see, which 
is bad for one in his feeble and nerv- 
ous condition.” 

“T agree with you.” Curran bowed. 
“But [ remembered my promise, Miss 
Darling, that I would call on you——” 

“And talk with me of old times,” 
Cora pointedly interjected. “I remem- 
ber very well when you used to visit 
us, Mr. Curran, and I want you to view 
some of the old scenes with me and ob- 
serve how time has changed them.” 

“T will be more than glad to.” Cur- 
ran took her hint and arose to accom- 
pany her. 

She glanced again at her father, but 
he was gazing vacantly into space, as 
if mentally far away, and Cora Darling 
led the detective to a rear parlor and 
closed the door. The last vestige of 
color had left her pretty face. It had 
now that pallor which gives the lie to 
simulated composure, while the expres- 
sion in her large blue eyes, its mingling 
of secret apprehension and distrust, al- 
most cut Curran like a knife. 

“Why did you think it necessary to 
question my father?” she demanded, 
gazing at him resentfully. “Are you 
mad enough to suspect that he knows 
anything about this murder ?”’ 

“Do you think that would be an in- 
dication of mental derangement?” Cur- 
ran inquired. 

“T certainly do,” 
serted. 

“I fear, then, that we both are fit 
subjects for a madhouse.” 

“Madhouse!” Miss Darling shrank 


Cora quickly as- 
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apprehensively, with a look of increas- 
ing dismay in her glittering eyes. “Why 
do you say that?” 

“You must know why I am here.” 

“I supposed you came to keep your 
promise, and that you wanted to see me 
alone,” Cora said frigidly, lips twitch- 
ing. “I don’t know what you mean by 
those insinuating remarks. If you have 
any covert purpose——” 

“Wait!” Curran checked her gravely. 
“T am here as a friend more than a de- 
tective. It is imperative, Miss Darling, 
that we come to an understanding.” 

“You are talking in riddles,” and 
Cora frowned. “What understanding 
can I have with you?” 

“A very necessary one,” Curran told 
her impressively. “You denied this 
morning that we met last evening. That 
was not true.” 

“Not true! 


” 


Do you think I would 
lie 

“Only when in very desperate need. 
You twice told me that you were at 
home with your father all of last eve- 
ning. Obviously, now, you aimed only 
to make me believe he did not leave this 
house.” 

“If you think that was my motive, 
why ad 

“I know it was,” Curran interrupted. 
“You are not an adept at deception. 
Your looks and conduct, your father’s 
agitation, and significant inquiries just 
now, your insistent objection to his talk- 
ing about the crime, as if you feared he 
might betray himself—all point the 
same way, Miss Darling, and admit of 
only one deduction.” 

“One deduction!” 
with horrified eyes. 
saying? What are you doing? Are 
you trying to drive me to the wall?” 
she demanded, white with fear and re- 
sentment. 

“Tf so, I will also try to help you over 
it,” Curran told her. 

“What do you mean—only one de- 
duction ?” 


She gazed at him 
“What are you 


.-“I mean, Miss Darling, that you 
either know or fear that your father 
committed this crime, and you are do- 
ing your utmost to avert suspicion from 
him,” Curran gravely accused her. 
“That is very brave and loyal, of 
course, but it also is a terrible mistake,” 
he impressively added. ‘Suppression 
of the truth by such duplicity might be 
the pivot on which the case would turn 
against him, if he were arrested and 
tried for this murder.” 

Cora Darling no longer denied it. 
She realized that the false edifice she 
had raised had collapsed and crushed 
her under its ruins. She swayed for- 
ward on the divan on which they were 
seated, with her fingers tightly clasped, 
her staring eyes fixed upon the floor; 
she appeared overcome with mingled 
horror, dread, and uncertainty. Cur- 
ran never had seen such anguish and 
dismay in one’s eyes. 

“Ts that probable?” she asked faintly. 

“Unless I can head it off,” Curran 
admiited. “I don’t know what evidence 
he has found, but I think that the as- 
sistant chief, Hugh Blaney, suspects 
your father and may soon arrest him.” 

“Arrest him!” Cora shuddered. “Oh, 
oh, Mr. Curran, what shall I do?” 

“Tf you will confide in me 

“How can I—oh, oh, how can I?” 
The girl shrank from him, shivering, 
and covered her white face with her 
hands. 

“But only the truth, Cora, can serve 
to is 

“The truth—think what it means!” 
She started up in a frenzy of horror 
and distress. ‘I am frantic with secret 
dread. I am going mad under the awful 
burden, this terrible need of secrecy and 
silence, this agony of fear and anxiety,” 
she cried in strained and frenzied whis- 
pers. “The truth * Think what you ask. 
Can a loving daughter reveal that her 
father’s hands are stained? You ask 
too much! You +: 

“Hush!” Curran checked her gen- 


” 
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tly. “I ask you only to confide in me, 
that I may not grope needlessly in the 
dark. {I want only to serve you, and, 
if possible, save him. Tell me—did 
you see him commit the crime?” 

" “T did not. I——” 

“Ah! That’s a peg, then, on which 
we can hang a hope,” Curran cut in 
quickly. “If you did not see him, Cora, 
he may not have done it. Things are 
not always as bad as we fear,” he ear- 
nesily encouraged her. “Besides, there 
are other suspicious factors of which 
you are not informed, but which I by 
no nieans have dropped.” 

“Other factors?’ Miss Darling 
steadied herself again, gazing at him. 

“Don't ask me to explain. It would 
take (oo long, and time is of value,” 
Curran said gravely. “Tell me, instead, 
just what occurred that led you to think 
that your father killed Owen Redlaw. 
In spite of your conviction, Gara, and 


the facts on which it is based, the truth 


yet may save him.” 


“If that were possible. 
seh 


‘Ve must make it possible,” Curran 


declared. is 


“If you will aid me—— 

“L will!” Cora turned quickly and 

his. “You have 

: a little hope. I will tell you 

y what occurred. I saw my fa- 

out to the garage about half 

lle had not returned at ten 

Then | became anxious and 

o seek him. Not finding him near 

ie, | thought perhaps he had gone 

» see Judge Redlaw, which he occa- 

sionally did, though very seldom in the 

ind I hastened through the 

woodland lane in that direction. While 

still some distance from his house, I 
heard the report of a pistol.” 

“About half past ten?’ Curran que- 

ried, recalling what Taggart had stated. 

think so,” Cora replied. “I 

stopped and listened, somewhat alarmed, 

and then heard some one running to- 

ward me through the lane. I stepped 

back of some shrubbery, and a moment 


placed her hand 


evening, <¢ 
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later my father rushed by me. Oh, oh, 
Mr. Curran, I never saw such a ter- 
rible expression on his face,” she said 
with renewed agitation. ‘He was 
frightfully pale, his features distorted, 
and I knew something dreadful had 
happened. I called to him, but he did 
not hear me. Instead of trying to over- 
take him, however, for I was chilled 
with fright and dismay, 1 went to learn 
what had occurred.” 

“You went to 
house ?” 

“T did,” and Cora nodded. “I saw 
lights in the front rooms and turned 
that way. I had to pass his private 
library, however, and then I saw that 
one of the curtains was raised, though 
the room was dark. That increased my 
misgivings. I ventured to gaze into the 
room. Qh, oh, the horror of it!” she 
whispered, white and shuddering. “I 
could see his dead form on the floor. 
The light under the closed door to the 
hall fell on his outstretched hand and 
revealed his dead, white face. I could 
see the glint of his glassy; upturned 
eyes. Oh, oh, the horror of it! The 
awful, awful horror of what it signi- 
fied!” she moaned, sobbing and wring- 
ing her hands. “My father a murderer! 
My father——” 

“Hush! Curran stopped her briefly. 
“Wait a moment. Try to be calm. 
Tell me what followed.” 

“T could not endure it,” Cora contin- 
ued. “I fled homeward to find my fa- 
ther. I had covered only half the dis- 
tance when I was waylaid by the ruf- 
fian from whom you rescued me.” 

“You told me you did not know him,” 
Curran reminded her. 

“That was true. I never saw him 
before, nor do I know where he came 
from.” 

“Had you heard him pursuing you?” 

“T had not.” 

“Did you see or hear any other per- 
son ?” 

“Only my father,” Cora 


Judge Redlaw’s 


said more 
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calmly. “I found him in the hall on 
his way to bed. He still.was very pale, 
but he appeared quite calm.” 

“Did you question him?” 

“I asked him where he had been. 
He said he had merely taken a walk, 
and I saw that he was not going to 
confide in me. Then | that I 
thought he had gone to see Judge Red- 
law. He denied it, however, and said 
he had not seen him for several days.” 

“How did he appear this morning 
when informed of the murder?” Cur- 
ran inquired. 

“Quite nervous. He made no state- 
ment, however, and I feel sure he is 
resolved to deny any knowledge of the 
crime. That is why Lalso resorted to 
deception and——” 

“T understand,” said Curran. 
he frequently carry a pistol?” 

“T don’t know. e must have had 
one last night. If you want me to 
search his room——’ 

“Not now,” Curran interrupted. 
“The motive for the crime is more im- 
portant. Has he ever said anything to 
you about marrying Dick”Redlaw ?” 

“Never!” said Cora, frowning. “I 
would not even consider it.” 

“Do you know of any business rela- 
tions, any contract with Redlaw, or a 
document of any kind, which may 
caused trouble between them?” 

“IT do not. I really can add nothing 
to what I now have told you,” Cora said 
earnestly. “If you feel that you ought 
to question him-——” 

“Not at present.” Curran 
quite abruptly. “i must go. I have 
other plans and no time to lose. I will 
see you again this evening or telephone 
to you.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HANDS OF STEEL, 
URRAN had reasons for hastening 
his departure. He had other de- 
signs and the day was waning. He was 
not in a mood to let grass grow under 


his feet. He realized that he had a 
hard nut to crack. For the evidence 
against Jasper Darling now was aimost 
overwhelming. His secrecy and silence 
since the crime was discovered seemed 
to confirm it. An innocent man ordi- 
narily would hasten to admit having 
called on Redlaw and to make some ex- 
planation for the visit. That Blaney 
must have discovered additional 
dence, also, Curran was forced to be- 
lieve, for he now felt reasonably sure 
that Darling was the man the assistant 
chief suspected. 

But Detective Curran, as he had said, 
had other threads which he had not 
dropped. He still had Karl Wagner in 
mind, alias Kerrigan, whose descrip- 
tion by his landlady corresponded ex- 
actly with that of the man who had 
waylaid Cora Darling; and Curran, 
though he knew the blackmailer had 
met Mrs. Redlaw early in the evening, 
wondered why he had remained late 
enough in that locality to have seen and 
had any interest in Cora. 

“He must, if they are one 
same, have had some secret 
Curran reasoned, as he hastened away. 
“How, moreover, did he learn of the 
crime so quickly ‘this morning? The 
finger prints prove his identity, as far 
as that goes, and—well, his footprints 
may be of equal value.” 

Curran did not return to the street. 
He hastened through the rear grounds 
and the woodland lane, instead, and he 
soon arrived at the point where the en- 
counter had occurred. There, as he ex- 
pected, he found footprints identical 
with those in Mrs. Redlaw’s rustic ar- 
bor, broad and evidently heavy shoes 
studded with large nails. 

“Thosé do clinch it,” he said to him- 
self. “The ruffian was Kerrigan, all 
right. There may be a way out, after 
all.” 

Curran remembered in which direc- 
tion the ruffian had fled. He easily fol- 
lowed his footprints into the woods, but 
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there the task of trailing him was more 
difficult. But an indentation here and 
there, some recently disturbed dry 
leaves, a broken twig, a crushed blade 
of grass, a leaf torn from the shrub- 
bery, too green to have fallen off, or a 
stone lately overturned, by means of 
these and other bits of evidence with 
which a woodsman is familiar, Curran 
followed the trail for several hundred 
yards, and at the end of twenty minutes 
he brought up at a wall back of the 
estate of the widow Hollender, whose 
chauffeur he had met that morning. 

“The chap who heard the pistol,” 
Curran muttered, pausing. “It may 
have been more than by chance that he 
also saw me in_ the arbor. 
Thought maybe he could help me, eh? 
Well, maybe he can, after all. I'll seé 
about that.” 

Curran’s eyes had a sharper gleam 
while he paused and gazed over the 
wall. He could see only a corner of 
the house and the rear wall of the in- 
tervening stable, which, he remembered 
that Taggart had told him, was used 
as a garage. 

“He has a room in it, too, he told 
me,” thought Curran. “I may find him 
there.” 

Instead of immediately seeking- him, 
however, Curran vaulted the wall and 
approached to peer through a small back 
window of the stable. He could see, 
through the dusty pane, two motor cars, 
one a sedan, also the partly open front 
door and a stairway leading to the floor 
above; but he could not discover the 
chauffeur. He then sauntered to the 
front of the stable, where, between it 
and the house, a servant was taking 
some garments from the line. 

“Taggart around?” Curran cafelessly 
inquired, approaching her. 
said the girl. “He’s 
gone to the market for some chops.” 

“Back soon?” 


rustic 


“He’s not, sir.” 


“In ten minutes, I’d say, or the like.” 
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“Thanks.” Curran smiled. “I'll 
wait for him.” 

But the gleam still lingered in his 
eyes when he turned and sauntered into 
the stable, where he stood, carelessly 
viewing the motor cars—till the girl 
went into the house. 

Taggart returned in precisely ten min- 
utes. He took the chops into the house, 
where the girl told him he had a visi- 
tor. There were conflicting expres- 
sions on his florid, clean-cut face when 
he hurried out; but he found Detective 
Curran seated on a wooden box in an 
open space beyond the two cars, whit- 
tling a stick with his penknife. 

“Oh, it’s you!” Taggart greeted him 
pleasantly, but eyed him a bit sharply. 
“Nora said a man was waiting for me. 
I couldn’t guess who.” 

“I’ve not been here long,” Curran 
told him, putting the knife in his 
pocket. “Only long enough to litter 
your floor with a few whittlings.” 

“That’s nothing,” and Taggart 
laughed. “They cut no ice on this floor, 
What did you come for?” 

“[ thought you might add to the in- 
formation you have given me.” 

“Nothing doing.” The chauffeur 
shook his head. “I told you so this 
morning. I heard the gun, all right, 
just at half past ten. That’s all I can 
tell you.” 

“Sit down.” Curran pointed to a low 
grain chest near the opposite wall. 
“You won’t mind if I ask you a few 
questions.” 

“Certainly not,” said Taggart, com- 
plying. “Why would I? Go as far as 
you like.” 

“You've been working here several 
weeks, I believe.” 

“Something like it.” 

“Tt’s a soft job, I judge,” Curran ob- 
“But what’s the idea?’ he 


, 


served. 

added. 
“Tdea ?” 

gray eyes 
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Taggart echoed. His cold, 
narrowed slightly. “I 
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reckon I don’t get you, Mr. Curran. 
What do you mean, idea?” 

“Your getting a job here under an 
assumed name,” said Curran. ‘“Wasn’t 
your own name good enough?” 

Taggart did not reply for a moment: 
His color faded and his features hard- 
ened, but a distrustful and threatening 
expression began to glow in his eyes. 
He drew forward on the chest, spread- 
ing his hands on his knees, and gazed 
steadily at the detective. 

“You’re wrong about that,” he said 
deliberately. “I got the job honestly 
enough. My name is Taggart, all right, 
and if you say “4 

“I always mean what I say,” Curran 
checked him curtly. “Don’t hand me 
any falsehoods. You can’t get by with 
them. Your name is Karl Wagner. 
You were recently discharged from the 
State prison, where you served four- 
teen years for arson and manslaughter.” 

The chauffeur did not deny it. He 
straightened up, and his compact, mus- 
cular figure went rigid, while his thin 
lips curved contemptuously. ‘How’d 
you find it out?” he asked coldly. 

“Finger prints,” said Curran tersely. 
He drew out the sheet Donovan had 
given him. ‘Would you like to see 
them? I found plenty of them on the 
polished hood of the sedan.” 

“T don’t want to see them,” said Wag- 
ner. ‘They won't get you anything. 
You ought to know that.” 

“IT know what you mean,” said Cur- 
ran. 

“You’ve got nothing on me,” Wag- 
ner added. “I did my time. I got my 
discharge. It’s not easy for a man just 
out of prison to get a good job. You 
know that, or ought to know it,” he 
said defiantly. ‘“That’s why I took an- 
other name. That’s why re 

“Wait! Why did you take two?” 

“Two what?” 

“Two names. You know what I 
mean, You said this morning that you 
did not know James Kerrigan‘’” 


“Humph! You're wise to that, too, 
are you?” Wagner spoke with a 
sneer, but his scowl had deepened and 
his defiant face was turning a sickly 
color. “Much good that will do you. 
I have as much right to two names as 
one.” 

“How about two rooms?’ Curran 
sternly questioned. ‘‘What’s the idea? 
Why did you want a room in Page 
Street ?” 

“Because I play cards in that local- 
ity now and then, and I often play too 
late to return easily to this part of the 
city,” Wagner explained with remark- 
able readiness. “That’s my only rea- 
son.” 

“Can that stuff,’ Curran said in a 
hard voice. ‘The game for which you 
vanted that room was not a card 
game,” he sternly accused him. “You 
kept it only to hide your identity while 
you blackmailed Mrs. Owen Redlaw.” 

“How’d you find that out?’ Wagner 
demanded. “Did she tell you?” 

“T forced her to tell me.” 

“Forced her be hanged! She’s not 
the sort of woman one can force.” 

“You compelled her to pay you hush 
money,” Curran reminded him. 

“Rats!” Wagner sneered derisively. 
“There’s nothing in that.” 

“Blackmail is a serious offense. You 
got this job, Wagner, so as to be where 
you could easily turn the knavish trick 
and hide your identity.” 

“Blackmail be blowed! You'll get fat 
on that.” Wagner lurched forward 
again with mingled mockery and assur- 
ance. “I was a trusty in the prison hos- 
pital. It’s no fault of mine that I 
learned about her convict brother. ] 
did not blackmail her. I only saw her 
alone and told her about him, and she 
offered me money to keep my mouth 
closed,” he bluntly asserted. “She of- 
fered it and I took it. Who wouldn't? 
You can’t run me, Curran, for that 
You know you can’t. I have nothing 
to fear from “g 


’ 


’ 
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“Wait!” Curran commanded. ‘Why, 
if you have nothing to fear, did you 
rush to Page Street and gave up your 
room after seeing me in the rustic ar- 
bor?” . 

“Only because I didn’t want to get 
mixed in this murder case,’ Wagner 
hurriedly explained. “I knew you'd 
discovered something or you wouldn’t 
have been in the arbor, and I feared 
that Blaney suspected Mrs. Redlaw. I 
had heard him question her.” 

“That was your reason, 
Curran curtly questioned. 

“Nothing else.” 

“Was it for the same reason, Wag- 
ner, that you waylaid Cora Darling in 
the lane after the murder?” 

“I didn’t Pe 

“Stop! Don’t lie to me,” Curran cut 
in with increasing severity. “I was the 
man who compelled you to let her pass. 
You come across with the truth or Ill 
break every bone in your body. What 


was it?” 


do you know about this murder: 
“Nothing. I “ 


” 


“You lie! You know all about it, 
Curran fiercely accused him. “That's 
why you pursued the girl. That’s why 
you waylaid her. You feared she had 
seen you———” 

“I did not.” Wagner denied it, but 
his-jaw had drooped, his lips had gone 
slack and were quivering with fright 
fast merging into terror. He seemed 
to realize suddenly that he was caught 
ina horrible trap. “I saw her only by 
chance,” he cried. “I wanted to know 
who she was and where 5 

“I know what you wanted, Wagner, 
and why,” Curran again interrupted. 
“T've been up in your room while wait- 
ing here. I found the disguise you wore 
as Kerrigan, which now is in this box. 
i ho was your confederate?” he ques- 
tioned, white with passionate deter- 
mination. “Who let you into ‘the house 
after the murder? Tell me 

“I wasn’t in the house. 

“You were! I know that you were,” 


ened 
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Curran cried, pointing a threatening 
finger at the shrinkingerascal. “I can 
guess, too, who let you in. You went 
with her to the libfary. You found 
the ‘i 

“T did not! 

“IT found in your room the weapon 
you used. I found the shoes you wore. 
Bits of burned paper are sticking to 
them, picked up from those on the 
library floor,” Curran told him. “All 
are now in this box. Evidence enough 
to convict you and send you to——” 

“Is that so? Then, by Heaven, I'll 
have them!” Wagner exclaimed. 

The glare of utter desperation was in 
his eyes. He leaped up while speaking 
and sprang on the detective, an attack 
so sudden and swift that Curran was 
nearly caught at a serious disadvantage. 
He was superior in strength and skill, 
however, and nerved to the highest 
tension by his efforts to drive this man 
to the wall. A quick move to one side, 
with one foot thrust out to trip him, 
and in a moment Curran had him on 
the floor, with his head over his knee 
and his fingers tight around Wagner’s 
neck. 

“Now, you dog, out with it!” 

Wagner writhed and _ struggled 
vainly. The face on which his up- 
turned, bulging eyes were fixed was as 
hard and merciless as if chiseled from 
stone, 

Curran felt the writhing figure re- 
lax, the heaving breast collapse, and 
saw a hand feebly raised in submis- 
sion. 

It was half an hour later when De- 
tective Curran entered the Redlaw man- 
sion. Fortune favored him in that the 
person he was seeking had opened the 
door to admit him. 

“You need call no one, Miss Rudd,” 
he said quietly, as they paused in the 
reception hall. “I want to ask you a 
question. You are acquainted with 
Thomas Taggart, aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I am,” Etta Rudd admit- 


” 


Bical 
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She smiled, blushing, then sud- 
went white and grave. The 
calm, hard-set face of the detective 
awed her. ‘“He’s the chauffeur em- 
ployed by Mrs. Hollender,” she added. 

“What do you know about him?’ 
Curran asked. 

“Why, very little, I’m sure,” Etta fal- 
tered. “I suppose he’s a very nice 
young man.” 

“You're wrong,” Curran said tersely. 
“He’s a discharged convict. He 
served fourteen years in the State 
prison.” 

“Good heavens!” Etta Rudd cried. 
“A convict!” 

“And he now is in custody for the 
murder of Judge Redlaw,” Curran 
added. “He has confessed to the 
crime.” 

“Murder — confessed — Taggart!” 
Etta Rudd gasped, staring wildly, and 
swayed as if about to faint. ‘‘He—he 
told me 

“I know.” Curran’s face was calm 
but flinty. “He told you that Jasper 
Darling did it. You know what | want. 
Where is it?” He grasped the wrist of 
the shrinking, shivering girl. ‘‘Where 
is it?” he sternly repeated. 

“In my—in my room,” Etta faltered. 

“Get it. I'll go with you.” 


ted. 
denly 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WITHIN. 

RUCE CURRAN hurried up the 

driveway to the Darling residence 
just as dusk was merging into darkness. 
There still was enough twilight, how- 
ever, for him to see and recognize the 
motor car in the porte-cochére. 

“Thunder!” he muttered, halting. 
“The chief’s runabout. Have I lost by 
an eyebrow? Is Blaney getting in his 
work?” 

Curran verified his misgivings with a 
glance through the library window. 
Blaney’s burly figure loomed up on a 
chair near the fireplace. A policeman 


W HEEL 


was waiting near by. Jasper Darling 
occupied an armchair near the table. 
He looked wan and haggard, but not 
near as pale as his daughter, who stood 
back of the chair with a caressing hand 
on his shoulder. 

Curran did not ring. He hastened 
around to the rear door, instead, where 
he said a few words to a servant in the 
kitchen, and then went quietly through 
the butler’s pantry into the main hall, 

“T am sorry, Mr. Darling, that you 
are not inclined to be frank with me,” 
Blaney was saying. He had been there 
only a few minutes, after leaving head- 
quarters before the arrest of Wagner 
had been reported. “Both of you deny 
any knowledge of this murder, yet I 
have found convincing evidence to the 
contrary.” 

“I cannot believe there is any evi- 
dence involving my daughter,” Jasper 
Darling told him. “Of what does it 
consist ?” 

“She wears a very small and slender 
shoe,” Blaney bluntly informed him. 
“T noticed tracks of it when I went out 
of the rear door in search of evidence 
this morning. Later I found corre- 
sponding tracks in the lane. They 
showed plainly that she was running 
this way. That led me to suspect that 
you, Mr. Darling, were the man whose 
finger prints I found on the arms of 
a chair in Redlaw’s library, who un- 
doubtedly called on him last night. 

“I verified that suspicion by sending 
a man here this afternoon who artfully 
got from one of your servants an af- 
ticle bearing your finger prints. It’s 
useless for you to deny it,” he said 
sternly. “You visited Redlaw last eve- 
ning and——” 

“Stop a moment.” Jasper Darling 
drew up a little and gazed at his daugh- 
ter: “Is it true, dear, that you went 
there last night?” he asked. “Speak the 
truth. There has been enough. of lies 
and evasions,” he added with unusual 
firmness. 
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“I did go there, father,” Cora admit- 
ted reluctantly after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“Did you see me leave the house?” 

“J did not.” 

“Did you see him at any time?” Bla- 
ney sharply asked her. 

“Tell him,’ Darling said firmly? , 

“T saw him hurrying home through 
the lane,” said Cora in a choking voice, 
and with tears in her eyes. 

“T suspected it,” Blaney bluntly de- 
clared. “Now, Darling, why haven't 
you come forward and said you were 
there? What motive had you in con- 
cealing and denying it? What business 
had you with Judge Redlaw, which has 
led you to hide-——” 

“Wait!” Darling checked him with 
a haughty gesture. “If my daughter 
is involved in this and I am suspected 
of murder, it is time for the truth to 
be told,” he said proudly. 

“You're the one who 


can tell it,’ 


said Blaney. 

“I intend to do so. 
Cora’s hand into his. 
“T married against my fa- 
ther’s wish and without his knowledge 


”? 


Darling drew 
He heard her 


sobbing. 


when I was a very young man,” he 
gravely stated. “Hoping to prevent 
me, he made a will disinheriting me in 
event of this marriage. I lied to him 
when he was dying and told him I had 
renounced the girl, who at that moment 
Was my wife. It was the lie of a young 
man who felt that he had a right to 
marry whom he loved without such in- 
justice being done him.” 

“Well, what has that to do with the 
murder of Judge Redlaw?” Blaney 
questioned, 

“Owen Redlaw had for some time 
been my father’s legal adviser,’”’ Darling 
replied. “He was present when I told 
the lie, and my father at once com- 
manded him to destroy the will, which 
then was in Redlaw’s custody and 
locked in his office safe. But Owen 
Redlaw did not destroy it,” Darling 
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added with a flash of the bitterness with 
which he had confronted the recreant 
jurist the night before. “Knowing I 
already was married to the girl, he had 
me helplessly in his power. He sup- 
pressed the will, letting me inherit the 
property, which really was morally 
mine, but he since has blackmailed me 
out of more money than the entire es- 
tate then amounted to.” 

“Was that what you were discussing 
last night ?” 

“No, not that, though he brought out 
the will with which to threaten me,” 
Jasper Darling proceeded. “He at- 
tempted to coerce me into forcing my 
daughter to wed his rakish son. But 
better the truth and better a pauper, if 
that will is found, than that this dear 
girl——”’ 

“Was that why you killed him?” Bla- 
ney cut in curtly. 

“T did not kill him. 
house as if it was 
home 

“But not until you 
through the window!” 
accused him. “Come over with the 
truth. Isn’t that right? Isn’t that 

“No, Blaney, that’s not right,” Cur- 
ran interrupted him and strode into the 
room; his entrance brought to Cora 
Darling’s white face an expression he 
loved to remember. “It’s as far from 
right, Blaney, as zenith is from nadir,” 
he cried. “Here’s that will, if you like 
to see it. It fell, with other papers, 
to Redlaw’s library floor and with Red- 
law’s lighted match. Part of it is 
burned, as you can see, including the 
signatures! It’s not worth the paper 
it’s written on.” 

“But when—where—how in thun- 
der did you get it?” Blaney stammered, 
staring at the charred sheet. He knew 
Curran too well to suspect him of any 
duplicity. “How came it in your pos- 
session? It wasn’t in the library this 
morning.” 


I fled from his 
accursed. I ran 


had shot him 
Blaney sternly 
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“It was removed last night by the 
man who did the shooting.” 

“The man who did the shooting?’ 

“Karl Wagner, alias James Kerrigan, 
alias Thomas Taggart—the chauffeur 
who came to tell us just when the fatal 
shot was fired,”’ said Curran. 

“Wagner, eh?” Blaney 


’ 


throttled 


his amazement and pulled himself to- 
“Who is Wagner? What more 
know about it?” 


gether. 
do you 
calmly. 

“All about it,’ Curran told him. 
“Karl Wagner was discharged from 
prison three months ago. He served 
fourteen years for arson and man- 
slaughter. Owen Redlaw was the judge 
who sentenced him, and owing to the 
severity of it, Wagner swore he would 
kill Redlaw after his liberation. He got 
the chauffeur’s job near by in order to 
seize a favorable opportunity to do it. 
He also has been playing a blackmail 
game, but that’s another story.” 

“You mean——” 

“T'll tell you what I mean, Blaney, 
or as much as needs to be told at pres- 
ent,’ Curran interrupted. “Last night 
Wagner found his opportunity. He 
saw Jasper Darling enter the house. He 
listened at the library window and heard 
the altercation within, with frequent 
references to the will and to the base 
use to which Redlaw has put it. He 
saw Darling when he fled. He believed 
he could fix the crime upon him, if it 
became necessary, and also secure and 
make use of the will, thus killing two 
birds with one stone,” Curran pointed 
out. “And Wagner made a noise that 
drew Redlaw to the window—and shot 
him when he raised the curtain.” 

“If you know all this 4 

“I’m only telling you what I know, 
Blaney,” Curran cut in again. “Wag- 
ner then wanted to get the will. While 
considering how best to accomplish it, 
he saw Etta Rudd approaching the 
house. They have been very friendly. 
The. girl was deeply infatuated with 


he asked 
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him, in fact. He told her about the 
murder, but asserted that Darling had 
committed it. He also informed her of 
the will. They entered quietly and she 
got the will, and he persuaded her to 
take care of it,” Curran explained. “AI- 
though she was unwilling at first to 
have anything to do with it, he finally 
cajoled her into at least holding it for 
him for a few days. That, Blaney, is 
about all there is to it.” 

“Not much!” Blaney blurted. “Where 
is Wagner and i 

“Wagner is in a cell at headquarters 
by this time,” Curran told him dryly, 
then smiled expressively. “I have not 
arrested Etta Rudd. She was more 
sinned against than sinner. I really 
think, Blaney, we can contrive to have 
her treated with much consideration. 
I'll tell you all about it later.” 

“All about it; eh?” Blaney gazed 
oddly at him for a moment. “I’ve got 
to hand you something, Curran, this 
time,” he said gruffly, but with genuine 
warmth. For Blaney had good points 
as well as bad. “I owe you an apology, 
Mr. Darling. I’m sorry I troubled you. 
Gaffney, we'll go about our business.” 
And without waiting a reply, or with 
even a backward glance, he walked out 
of the house with the policeman. 

Bruce Curran sat down with Jasper 
Darling and Cora and told them all 
about it. For there was much that had 
been left unsaid—and much that soon 
was said that had no bearing on the 
murder. It was eleven o'clock, a late 
hour for a feeble and weary, but very 
happy old man, when Jasper Darling 
rose to go to his room. He paused in 
front of the detective and took his 
hands. 

“You've always been a friend of the 
family,” he said with tremulous fervor. 
“What a splendid service you have 
done us. What a loyal friend you are. 
I really wish, indeed, that you were one 
of the family.” 
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“So do I, Mr. Darling,” Curran told the family,” he warmly added. “I soon 


him so dryly that Cora laughed. Cur- will be, too, sir—if 1 receive any en- 
ran glanced at her and saw a blush man- —couragement.” 

tling her iovely face. “I think it would “Who asks shall receive,” quoted 
be very nice, Mr, Darling, to be one of | Cora ambiguously. 
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CRIME CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES ARE 
CRITICIZED 


ASSERTNG that crime is far more prevalent in the United States than in 

England, Raymond B. Fosdick, author of “American Police Systems,” 
quotes numerous: police records to prove his statement. He compares the re- 
ports of crimes in American cities with the criminal statistics of European cen- 
ters of corresponding size, and the contrast in the number of crimes committed 
in them is appalling. 

“London, in 1916, with a population of 7,250,000,” he says, “had 9 pre- 
meditated murders. Chicago, one-third the size of London, in the same period 
had 105, nearly 12 times London’s total. In the year 1916, indeed—and it was 
not an exceptional year—Chicago, with its 2,500,000 people, had 20 more mur- 
ders than the whole of England and Wales with their 38,000,000 people; New 
York, in 1916, 1917, 1918, had 6 times the number of homicides that London 
had for the same years, and in 1918 exceeded the total homicides of England 
and Wales by 67. In the three-year period, 1916-1918, inclusive, Glasgow, 
Scotland, had 38 homicides; Philadelphia, which is only a fifth larger, had 281. 
St. Louis, Missouri, in 1916, had 8 times the number of homicides that Liver- 
pool had. Cleveland, Ohio, one-tenth the size of London, had twice the number 
of homicides; Los Angeles, California, one-twentieth the size of London, had 
ten more homicides in 1917.” 

So far as burglaries and thefts of automobiles are concerned, the contrast 
between American and English cities is just as great and is to the credit of 
the British cities, Mr. Fosdick finds. 

“In 1918, in New York,” the eminent student of criminology continues, 
“there were 221 homicides. For these crimes 256 persons were arrested, of 
whom 77 were convicted, and only 6 received death sentences. In London in 
the same year there were but 19 premeditated murders. Three cases remained 
unsolved, five perpetrators committed suicide, and eleven were arrested. Of 
these latter eight were convicted.” ; 

__ Mr. Fosdick suggests that the reasons for the prevalence of crime in the 
United States are unassimilated aliens, the fact that most commissioners of 
police in our large cities have had no practical training for their positions, and 
the low percentage of convictions for serious crimes. 

Of 12 men who served as police commissioners for New York during the 
last 20 years, only 6 had had any previous experience with police work. “In 
two cases,” asserts Mr. Fosdick, ‘the commissioners, prior to appointment, had 
never even been inside a police station. In four cases they were without ad- 
ministrative training of any sort. In more than half the cases they took up 
the task of managing the second largest police force in the world without the 
slightest comprehension of its meaning, its teclinique, or its vast responsibilities.” 


Ss 
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TRAMP who had received a 
hand-out and permission to 
sleep in the haymow in return 
for cleaning the buggy was 
crouched on a milking stool at the en- 
trance to the barn. His daytime 
slouchiness had been sloughed with the 
approach of night, and he was now 
alertly studying the dim houses of 


Parkerhouseburg. 
Parkerhouseburg was a half-deserted 
flag stop in subcentral Illinois, consist- 
> 
ul 


ing mostly of the Parkerhouseburg Em- 


porium, E, Washington Sims, proprie- 
tor, the drug store run by Eli W. Sims, 
the Parker House, managed by E. W. 
Sims, and the post office in which the 
postmaster was Eli Washington Sims, 

Mrs. Sims, the she-dragon of Park- 
erhouseburg, had interviewed this un- 
kempt individual with a week’s stubble 
on his chin, and he had received only 
a distant glimpse of the male head of 
the town’s decrepit enterprises. But one 
sight of the daughter, Phelia—chris- 
tened Berenice Ophelia—who rose 
above the wreck of what should have 
been a citylike apple bloom above an 
abandoned farm, reconciled him to his 
sojourn in Parkerhouseburg. 

As he waited to be sure that all were 
asleep he saw in the moonlight some 
one approach and hide under the dark 
shadow of the low-hanging eaves. 

Stealthily the tramp eased himself out 
of the rear door. In a moment a wil- 
lowy form glided through the trees 
from the direction of the house. Then 


hushed voices. 


a vagrant sound—could it be a kiss? 
—told him that all was not truck gar- 
dening and storekeeping in this forgot- 
ten back water of the corn belt in the 
bonny month of monlit early June. 

Listening eagerly he detected two 
Of one he could be 
sure. It was Ophelia’s. 

“Oh, Tom!” she whispered with a 
hint of pathos. “Ma says I mustn’t see 
you any more.” 

“Don’t you want to?” a boy’s voice 
demanded with trepidation. 

“How can you ask that?” 

Again that vagrant zephyr so like a 
kiss. 

“Phelia,” the male demanded in a 
voice now more firm, “I’m about sick of 
Parkerhouseburg. Th’ town is gone to 
seed. They’s nothin’ here for me. My 
uncle in Indianapolis—the one that’s got 
the grocery store—wrote me a letter to- 
day, an’ says he’ll give me twenty dol- 
lars a week if I come an’ work for 
him.” 

“Oh, Tom, and leave Parkerhouse- 
burg?” 

“But, Phelia, suppose—suppose——” 

“It would be awful to have you go, 
Tom.” 

“Yes, but suppose you go with me!” 

“How could 1?” 

Fascinated, the tramp 
stepped on a misplaced whiffletree 
which clanked as it gave. The youth- 
ful lovers, like skittish birds, fled among 
the apple trees. 

lor a moment the tramp was tempted 


unwittingly 





to follow. It was a luscious night, and 
the air was heavy with romance. It 
would have interested him immensely 
to know more. However, he suddenly 
remembered that he had work to do. 
With a caution that now far exceeded 
that of the clandestine lovers he pro- 
ceeded to pick his way, always care- 
fully in the shadow, in the direction of 
the post office. 


II. 


About five o’clock the following 
morning the weazened, elderly Sims, 
whose ordinary appearance suggested 
indolence, but who was now unwontedly 
alert, entered the post office by the rear. 
For some reason best known to himself 
he slipped in gently, as if he desired to 
escape notice. He managed to open the 
door without making a sound. 

No sooner was he inside than some- 
thing which he saw with alarm caused 
him to stop. He seized the object near- 
est to hand, a two-foot ruler, with a 
heavy brass guard. Wielding this like 
a club he advanced toward the front 
window where a man was bending over 
the cash drawer and the government ac- 
count books. The man now heard him 
coming and turned to face him. ; 

It was the tramp. 

“I got ye! I knew ye was a thief!” 
declared the postmaster, brandishing the 
brass-tipped ruler. “Put up yer hands 
or I'll brain ye.” He danced wildly in 
front of the mild-mannered vagrant, 
who regarded hii with measured calm. 

“IT see that, Mr. Sims,” replied the 
cornered traveler. Despite the fact that 
presumably he had been sleeping in his 
clothes, they were not rumpled. “And 
what do you propose to do with me?” 

“Do with ye—hey? I'll just call the 
constable an’ he’ll put ye in the lockup 

ye ornery hobo, ye lowdown sneak 
thief. Ye wen’t git outa this with jail, 
mind ye that. It’s a Federal-peniten- 
ary offense goin’ intew th’ gov’nment 
mails like yew done. Now don’t ye 
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move. I’m armed, an’ it won’t™do yew 
no good to escape, fer every law-abidin’ 
citizen in this _town’ll be out tew track 
ye down.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Sims. I 
shall not try to escape, I give you my 
word.” 

The curious self-possession of the 
detected tramp had the effect of some- 
what calming the overwrought leading 
citizen of Parkerhouseburg. Evidently 
uncertain just what to do next, being 
inexperienced in catching burglars, he 
hesitated. 

“Lend me your penknife, will you?” 
the intruder courteously requested. 

This was too much. The postmaster 
exploded. ‘Why, dod blast ye!” he ex- 
claimed. “What kind of a fool do ye 
take me fer? You think I'll give ye 
a tool to assassinate me with? Not 
much!” He glared resolutely as he 
concluded, “Come on now peaceable, 
and I'll take ye to the lockup.” 

“Very well,” the tramp acquiesced. 
“Before we go would you mind doing 
something for mer” 

“What is it? None o’ yer tricks.” 

“It’s not a trick; but, if you won't 
trust me with a knife, I wish you would 
rip open for me this little pocket.” As 
he said this the tramp held down the 
inner binding on the top of his trou- 
sers. 

The postmaster, quite astounded and 
curiously impressed by the imperturb- 
able calm of the other, advanced cau- 
tiously. He felt of the binding of the 
trousers and found that it crackled. 

“What ye got in there?’ he demanded. 

“A message for you.” 

“Me?” 

“es. 

“Who’s it from?’ 

“Uncle Sam.” 

“Huh!” The postmaster’s jaw fell; 
he blanched. 

“Rip it open!” commanded the tramp. 

With trembling fingers the postmaster 
clasped a pair of huge shears used for 
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opening mail and tried to cut into the 
pocket, but his hand was unsteady, and 
the shears clatteredNo the floor, accom- 
panied by the ruler. Beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his lined and evidently 
tortured countenance, and he murmured 
apologetically, “Ye needn’t think I’m 
scairt.” 

“Why should you be scared?’ asked 
the intruder, as he picked up the shears 
and deftly snipped the thread which 
sealed the pocket. In a moment he had 
produced a folded piece of linen- 
backed, thin bond paper which in one 
corner bore a treasury stamp. 

“There, Mr. Sims. Read that.” The 
erstwhile tramp extended the mysteri- 
ous missive toward his captor. 

As though shaken with palsy the post- 
master took the paper, which, after a 
moment, fluttered from his nerveless 
hands to the floor. He had _ barely 
glanced at it, but in that swift instant 
he had seen as in words of fire—— 

to certify Operator No. 11 shall 
be rendered instant assistance by all officers 
of the United States government. CHIEF o1 
THE Secret Service, by virtue of authority 
granted by the secretary of the treasury. 

Number Eleven regained his badge 
of authority and, after replacing it care- 
fully in its hiding place, said to the 
cowering postmaster, “Mr. Sims, I am 
obliged to place you under arrest.” 

The man, who had aged twenty years 
in five minutes, and whose face and 
manner were a complete confession, 
still managed to make one last pretense. 
“Wha—what fer?” he asked pitifully. 

“For betrayal of a public trust, mal- 
feasance in office, and embezzlement of 
public funds,” replied Operator Eleven. 
“T have not quite completed the audit 
of your accounts, but I must compli- 
ment you on the orderly way in which 
you have kept them. It appears that in 
a method fairly regular during a period 
extending over two years you have 
managed to cheat the government of a 
sum that approximates three thousand 


nine hundred and seventy dollars. You 
have been under suspicion for some 
time, but you managed to fool the last 
inspector. I have the goods on you 
now. Come along now. Let’s get it 
over with.” 

The postmaster extended his hand in 
earnest appeal. “Oh, Mister, Mister, 
what is your name” he pleaded. 

“Number Eleven.” 

“Mister Eleven, can’t ye see by my 
accounts I didn’t steal nothin’? I jist 
borried it. I wasn’t cheatin’ Uncle Sam. 
Why, if I was tryin’ to cheat I’d a 
juggled them papers so nobody could of 
proved it on to me.” 

Taking the respectful silence of the 
government agent as acceptance of the 
plea the postmaster gained courage. 

T’ll tell you, Mister Eleven,” he went 
on with returning confidence, “business 
in this town’s gone plumb to pot. It’s 
the railroad done this thing to me by 
movin’ the station away an’ takin’ all 
my business. I’m a decent citizen. 

“Tt’s just that blame Parker Housg 
an’ the drug store, and the Parkerhouse- 
burg Emporium. “There ain’t a one of 
them paid fer five years, an’ them 
danged credit men in Chicago is pesky 
hounds. Hardly a month goes by that 
one or t’other of ’em don’t threaten to 
sick the sheriff on to me. An’ I got to 
keep up my lease money to the railroad 
or they’d grab my franchises away from 
me. So somebody had to foot the bill. 
The railroad wouldn’t do it, an’ them 
ornery credit men ain’t got no more 
blood’n a turnip, so I says to myself 
mebbe Uncle Sam’ll see me through— 
not permanent, mind ye—but jist to tide 
me over a piece. That's all it is—jist 
borryin’.” 

The confession and the calm manner 
in which it was received vastly relieved 
the tortured postmaster. He wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and sank 
wearily to a seat under the stamp win- 
dow, which the morning sun was just 
beginning to illumine. 
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“Ye see I’m tellin’ the truth, don’t 
you, Mister Eleven?” 

" “IT see no reason to doubt what you 
say, though it is immaterial,” replied the 
secret-service agent. 

“Then can’t ye leave me be a bit 
longer? Ill pay up—every cent.” The 
postmaster leaned forward in an ap- 
pealing attitude. 

“You can’t go on any longer in this 
way,” returned the agent with a judicial 
manner that was duly impressive. “But I 
will be lenient with you, Mr. Sims. The 
department could not continue in office 
aman with your known record, but if 
you can pay up immediately the three 
thousand nine hundred and seventy dol- 
lars, and then resign, I believe I can ar- 
range to get you out of it without prose- 
cution.” 

This apparently was a blow almost as 
painful as the original arrest. The post- 
master writhed under it. 

“Why, Mister Kleven,” he protested, 
“there ain't that much money, nor half 
of it, in all Parkerhouseburg.” 

“Have you no bank account ?” 

“Hain’t spoke to a bank in five years.” 

“How about your leases? Can't you 
borrow on them?” 

“Nobody’d take ’em as a gift 

“There are your stocks in the Em- 
porium and the drug store.” 

“All on consignment. I don’t own a 
penny of ’em.” 

“Perhaps your wife has some money.” 
as poor as Job’s turkey an’ 
all dead.” 

Isn’t there any well-to-do citizen in 
the town to whom you can appeal ?” 

“They’s jist one man in th’ town- 
ship's got that much money—Hilary 
Anstruther.” 

“Why not go to him?” 

“I guess he’d pay that much to see 
me in jail.” 

For the 


” 


“She’ 


her folk’s 


first time Operator Eleven 
smiled. “You’re in a bad way, Mr. 
Sims,” he commented. ‘However, I’m 
hungry. Let's go over to the Parker 


House and have some breakfast. Your 
wife may suggest a way to help you 
out.” 


iil. 


The erstwhile tramp did not eat on 
the back stoop that morning as he had 
the day before. Mrs. Sims, with flut- 
tery defiance and gimlet-eyed intensity, 
served him in the dining room, where, 
as the lone guest of the Parker House, 
he reigned in solitary splendor. 

‘Where is Miss Ophelia?’ he asked 
as the peppery matron brought in the 
griddle cakes and corn sirup. 

“She ain’t up. 1 called her an’ she 
ain't answered. I got to get the break- 
fast an’ get over to the Emporium an’ 
open up, an’ wait on table here, an’ 
they’s this trouble with Sims, an’ you 
ain't a tramp but a detective. I knew 
they was somethin’ queer about you the 
fust time I laid eyes gn ye. But I guess 
it tain’t no use botherin’. We're all 
ruint !” 

At that moment the outer door of 
the dining room opened. Operator 
Eleven, looking up, saw again that vi- 
sion of apple bloom rising triumphantly 
above an abandoned farm. 

Ophelia entered, walking as though 
on air, and with her entered the fra- 
grance of the lilac and the romance of 
early June. In some subtle way she car- 
ried the suggestion of opening wild flow- 
ers and the rich promise of the early 
summer. 

Her eyes were eloquent, and Oper- 
ator Eleven received the strange im- 
pression that she was the bearer of im- 
portant tidings. When her glance fell 
on him she clearly revealed her aston- 
ishment at finding the denizen of the 
back stoop of the day before now the 
guest of the public dining room. Then 
she saw her sobbing mother, and plainly 
she was greatly shocked. 

At the same moment Mrs. Sims be- 
held her daughter and called out an- 


grily. “So here ye be! Now into that 
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kitchen quick with ye. This gentle- 
man’s from Washington, and he’s come 
to take yer pa!” 

With that the dry 
changed into a fit of hysterics. Together 
Operator Eleven and Ophelia assisted 
in calming the storm. As Mrs. Sims 
regained control of her exhausted emo- 
tions the daughter, from whom all the 
gladness and elation had completely de- 
parted, asked in a subdued tone, “Where 
is pa?” 

“Over to the store shakin’ the till to 
look fer thirty nine hundred and seventy 
dollars to keep outa jail with,” the dis- 
gusted mother replied, as though it were 
an everyday occurrence. Her emotions 
having been vented she was now mat- 
ter-of-fact and listless. 

As soon as Ophelia left the room her 
mother turned on Operator Eleven with 
a petulant snivel. 

“This is what I get fer marryin’ 
Sims,” she protested. “There ain't 
enough gimp in him to be real bad. 
He’s just a no-good. Never could make 
both ends meet. 1 shoulda took Hilary 
Anstruther.” 

The name piqued the interest of Op- 
‘erator Eleven. 

“Who’s that?’ he inquired. 
mean the rich Mr. Anstruther ?” 

“Who else? An’ didn’t I turn him 
down in favor of Sims twenty years 
ago? I was a dratted fool, all right, and 
now I got what was comin’ to me. The 
wife of an embezzler—eh? That's too 
highfalutin’ a name fer him. He's jist 
ornery, shiftless, down _ t’-the-heels 
good-fer-nothin’ like Parkerhouseburg. 
If ye put him in the pen you ought to 
put th’ town in, too. They go together 
all high-soundin’ dignity with jist 
sawdust inside.” 

She drooled on with her self-commis- 
eration. 

“So Anstruther was one of your suit- 
ors, was he?’ commented Operator 
Eleven. “I suppose he married some 
one else.” 


sobbing was 


*You 


“Married! I guess not!” she protested, 
as though at an affront. ““He’s an old 
bach, an’ the richest man around here. 
Lives out on his farm alone, an’ never 
looks at a woman—less’n it’s Phelia. 
He'd be soft on her if she’d give him 
the chance. Only last market day he 
told me in the store, standin’ right by 
my high stool, that she was purtier than 
I be at her age, an’ that he’d marry 
her ef she’d have him.” 

“Really? Did you tell her?” 

“Sure.” 

“How did she take it?” 

“Jist laughed like a little fool. Most 
girls are at her age. I was.” 

“Do you think he meant it?” 

“Why, he’s crazy about her. Looks 
at her like a sick calf, an’ old enough 
to be her father, or mebbe her gran’- 
father.” 

An idea which had been slowly for- 
mulating in the decisive mind of Oper- 
ator Number Eleven now came to a 
head. He told Mrs. Sims to send her 
daughter to him. Operator Number 
Eleven was a nian of parts whose sym- 
pathies had been enkindled and whose 
imagination had been touched by the 
plight of this innocent young girl whose 
young life was threatened with the 
blighting stigma of her weak father’s 
delinquency. He resolved to save her. 

While he waited in the fly-buzzing 
dining room he recalled his preliminary 
investigation of two previous days when 
he had worked as a hand in a neigh- 
boring field. Here he had learned from 
a voluble corn grower something of the 
history of the town. ; 

Hilary Anstruther had been striving 
for twenty years to be elected to some 
public office, any public office. He had 
been defeated many times as candt 
date for member of the assembly, as 
candidate for town clerk, as candidate 
for postmaster of Parkerhouseburg. 
He blamed his political obscurity on Eli 
Washington Sims, his consistently suc- 
cessful rival. Their perennial feud was 
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the most noteworthy thing in local pub- 
lic affairs. 

The scheme of Operator Number 
Eleven included this knowledge, but like 
any successful general he felt the need 
of a second line of defense. Its bulwark 
appeared presently in the person of the 
distraught Ophelia, who had just spent 
the unhappiest ten minutes of her life 
in the back room of the store with 
her distressed parent. 

“Do you love your father’ he asked 
gently, when she appeared before him. 

Her eyes, wide with fright, dimly 
comprehended that she was dealing with 
a kindly intent in this representative of 
the law. She gulped and nodded, un- 
able to speak. 

He felt that never before had he seen 
a girl so subtly appealing. More than 
ever hie was resolved, if possible, to try 
to spare her the humiliation of being 
the daughter of a convict. 

“Do you love him enough to make a 
great sacrifice to keep him out of the 
penitentiary ?” he persisted. 

The word seemed to stab her. 

“Oh, Mister Eleven,” she said, ‘he 
is the dearest, sweetest father in the 
world. It’s ma makes me work and 
scolds me and keeps me unhappy. Pa 
never said a cross word to me. I'd give 
my life to save him.” The tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and she swayed as if 
she might fall. Operator Eleven put 
out a hand to steady her, and she col- 
lapsed against his shoulder, where she 
sobbed unrestrainedly. He could do 
nothing less than reassure her with a 
comforting embrace. As he felt that 
bundle of quivering Maytime fluttering 
forlornly against his breast the conquest 
of June and Romance was complete. 

“There!” he admonished _ softly. 
“Now listen! If you do exactly as I 
say [ think I can save your father. Can 
you trust me?” 

She .ooked up at him through wet 
lashes with eyes of velvety blue. “I do 
trust you,” she murmured, 


“Then come with me and say yes to 
any question I ask, whatever it may be, 
and without an outcry, without a pro- 
test. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

IV. 

She followed him obediently to the 
barn, and watched him while he hitched 
the horse into the buggy. Then he 
helped her into the seat, got in beside 
her and drove over to the post office, 
where they found her father. 

“Sims,” said Operator Eleven, “I 
think I know a way to solve your diffi- 
culty. I want you to wait here for 
me.” 

The postmaster assented with a wry 
grimace. For many years he had done 
nothing to stem advancing evil fortune. 
It was not in his nature to make any 
desperate effort now. 

Ophelia and her champion proceeded 
to the Anstruther farm, where they dis- 
covered the master of the estate feeding 
the pigs. He was a spare, stooped, griz- 
zled man who might be any age between 
fifty and seventy. His dull eyes nar- 
rowed and his tiny pursed mouth puck- 
ered with a hundred wrinkles, drew 
tight shut like a closed sack, as he led 
the way into the living room of the 
farmhouse. 

Operator Eleven instructed Ophelia 
to wait on the front porch while he 
first consulted with Mr. Anstruther 
alone. He introduced himself by show- 
ing his linen-backed certificate of au- 
thority, and then related his findings of 
the early morning in the post office. 

The farmer’s face lighted with ma- 
licious glee as the tale unfolded. <A thin 
tongue crept between his tight lips and 
wet his wrinkled mouth as if it were 
parched with the heat of his cogitations. 

“By cracky!” exclaimed Anstruther, 
as he pounded a hairy, grimy fist into a 
horny palm. “Jist as I thought—a ras- 
cal! Serves ’em right! Serves him 
right !” 
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He rolled the titbit under his tongue 
again and again as a choice morsel. 
Finally with a burst of impatience 
he turned on his caller. ‘When did ye 
look him up?” 

‘hat little formality is still to be 
attended to, Mr. Anstruther,” responded 
Operator [leven. 

The farmer became unduly excited. 
“What! Ye givin’ him a chance to slip 
out on ye?” 

“He’s safe,” casually replied the 
caller. “I have his horse, and there is 
no train before night. Besides, he won’t 
leave his wife, and he has given me his 
word not to try to escape if I help him 
raise the money. You see, Mr. An- 
struther, I prefer to have him make his 
account good and resign rather than 
prosecute him. T have good reasons for 
my leniency.” 

The farmer’s jaw dropped, but 
quickly the evil glint reappeared in his 
mean eyes. ‘“Whcere’s Wash Sims goin’ 
to get nigh four thousand dollars?’ he 
demanded. 

“That is the whole point of the case. 
That is why I have called on you, Mr. 
Anstruther. I thought that possibly you 
might lend it to him.” 

This was plainly a greater shock to 
the old farmer than the original news. 
He peered incredulously into the broad 
confiding face of Operator Kleven, and 
then he emitted a long cackle that spread 
until it became a raucous laugh. 

“That’s good!” he finally found voice 
to utter. “Hilary Anstruther puttin’ up 
the spondulix to keep Wash Sims outa 
the pen. Guess again.” 

The representative of the secret serv- 
ice waited a moment until the laughter 
subsided. 

“[ appreciate your feelings,” he said, 
“but there is one feature of this case 
that perhaps has not occurred to you. 
When Mr. Sins resigns it will be neces- 
sary for the post-office department im- 
mediately to appoint a successor. Now, 
as I am on the ground representing the 


government, my recommendation in the 
matter undoubtedly will be accepted, at 
least for an appointment ad interim, and 
I shall make it my business to recom- 
mend the man who is instrumentai in re- 
storing that money to the government, 
Do you understand, Mr. Anstruther ?” 

The farmer stroked his chin. “Ye 
think ye can git me ‘pinted?” he 
snapped. 

“If you can g 
good character from representative citi- 
zens of the town I think I can guaran- 
tee that.” 

“Hmm!” 

There was a long pause in which the 
shifty eyes of the wrinkled old man 
darted hither and thither around the 
room. Then his jaws snapped shut as 
he murmured questioningly, “But that 
would let Sims off, wouldn’t it?” 

“Naturally. And my condition is that 
you lend him the money to square his 
accounts.” . 

The farmer squirmed uncomfortably. 
“Never!” he chortled. “I’d like right 
well to be postmaster, but I’d a heap 
rather see Wash Sims smart fust.” 

Operator Eleven sighed. It was nec- 
essary to play his ace of trumps. 

“T have another proposition to make 
to you, Mr. Anstruther.” 

“‘Waal—get ‘er out.” 

“It concerns Miss Miss 
Ophelia. You have taken an interest in 
her, I believe.” 

‘None o’ that now. I’m not goin’ to 
dig up four thousand dollars jist to 
please a pair o’ pretty eyes.” 

Operator [leven held up a depreca- 
tory hand. “Wait until you have heard 
the proposition,” he admonished. “I am 
not thinking of Ophelia so much as of 
you. You are right. Her eyes are 
pretty. In fact, she is one of the pretti- 
est girls I have ever seen, and one of 
the best, too. A man would have to look 
far to find a better wife.” 

Operator Eleven saw the hard old 
face soften. “Now my proposition is 


cet three certificates of 


Sims, 
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this,” he said bluntly. “If you will lend 
forty-five hundred dollars to Sims—he’ll 
need the extra amount to get out of 
town—he will agree to resign the post 
office to-day, Ophelia will agree to marry 
you, and | will agree to recommend you 
to the ad interim vacancy.” 

A fierce glitter came into the narrow 
eyes. “How do I know you're not 
promisin’ somethin’ ye can’t deliver?” 
contested the farmer. 

“Ophelia is with me now—on the 
porch. She will tell you herself id 

The old man moved automatically to- 
ward the door. The agent halted him 
with a gesture. ‘‘Wait,’’ he countered, 
“I cannot permit you to trifle with her 
feelings. She means business if you do; 
but, before 1 call her in to confirm what 
I have said, I want to know from you 
if you are able to produce that much 
money in cash to-day. Are you?” 

“You bet your life I can. I don’t 
owe a cent in the world, and the bank 
over to the county seat’ll lend me that 
much in a minute on my note. I only 
got to drive over there. ~It’s eight miles. 
What makes you think Phelie’ll have 
me? 

The old man’s hands trembled, his 
glance wavered and fell. 

“PI call her,” said Operator Eleven 
as he stepped to the door. 

A moment later the girl, blushing, 
with downcast eyes, stood between the 
two. men. 

“Ophelia,” said Operator Eleven, “I 
have told Mr. Anstruther that if he gives 
me immediately the money to save your 
father you will agree to marry him. Is 
that right ?” 

The girl looked up. Anguish unut- 
terable showed in her eyes, though not 
a tear nor even a film obscured their 
violet depths. Her lower lip trembled 
until she drew it in. The lids fell over 
the lustrous orbs, and she bowed her 
head. She was trying to speak and 
could not. 

For an instant Operator Eleven re- 


pented of his purpose, and was about to 
declare that there could be no such bar- 
gain when she said clearly: 

“Yes.” 

The farmer, too, had undergone a mo- 
ment of fierce doubt. At her affirmative 
he plainly betrayed his relief. 

The girl opened her eyes again, but 
apparently she had mastered her travail, 
for she went on dully, “I'll do what 
you want, Mister Eleven, but I can’t 
say I love him.” 

“Huh:” asked the old mgn queru- 
lously. 

The agent intervened, placing his arm 
through that of the girl as he turned 
to lead her from the room. ‘We un- 
derstand each other—eh, Anstruther ?” 

“T ain’t asked ye to love me, Phelie, 
if ye’ll marry me,” he answered ir- 
relevantly, ignoring the man and ad- 
dressing the girl, who already was in- 
stinctively placing Number Eleven be- 
tween herself and the old suitor. 

“Let us not go any further into it 
just now. We are all agreed on the 
main point,” Number Eleven swept on, 
leading the way to the porch. After 
depositing Ophelia in the buggy he re- 
turned. 

“How long will it take you to drive 
to the bank and then in to the Parker- 
houseburg post office?’ he asked. 

“Something over two hours.” 

“Very well. I will meet you at the 
post office in two hours and a half; all 
the papers will be ready.” 

As Operator Eleven drove back to 
town Ophelia hid her face in the cor- 
ner of the seat, and gave herself up to 
quiet weeping. 


V. 


At the appointed time Anstruther ap- 
peared in the post office with a fat roll 
of bills held with a rubber band. In 
return for Sims’ note of hand he paid 
over forty five hundred dollars, of which 
Operator Eleven received thirty-nine 
hundred and seventy dollars,’and for 








which he gave to Sims the government's 
receipt in full. At the same time he 
accepted Sims’ resignation. Then he 
went with Anstruther while he secured 
from the station agent, the blacksmith, 
and a school-teacher signed statements 
that the farmer was a citizen of re- 
spectable character and sound financial 
standing. 

In the sanctum of the late Sims Op- 
erator Number Eleven gave Anstruther 
written authority to administer the af- 


fairs of te post office ad interim, and 
received from the new official of the 
United States government receipt 


stating that he had accepted from his 
predecessor all moneys and accounts, 
and that the same were in good order, 
and of correct reckoning. 

At last the formalities were con- 
cluded. The ambitious Anstruther, 
chuckling with glee at the fulfillment of 
his life-long ambition to hold a political 
office, was standing by the post-office 
safe with the satisfied sense of a new 
proprietor. He turned on the manipu- 
lator of these swift events to say: “Now 
how about gettin’ married? Do you 
suppose Phelie’ll be ready tu-morrer 7” 

Operator Eleven, in the réle of public 
benefactor and unofficial adviser to the 
new government, parleyed. 

“Look here, Anstruther,” said he, 
“you know you are now the most promi- 
nent citizen of Parkerhouseburg as well 
as the richest, and you’ve got to think of 
appearances. I’ve been thinking you 
wouldn’t like it said by anybody around 
here that you forced Ophelia to marry 
you, would you?” 

“Waal, let ’em. What do I care?” 

“But remember this appointment is 
only ad interim. Moreover, you have 
only my recommendation, which must 
be confirmed in Washington. That 
confirmation will doubtless come, but 
only if there is no opposition on the 
part of your fellow townsmen. Do you 
see what I mean?” 


“Blamed if I do.” 
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“Nonsense! A smart fellow like you, 
the leading politician of the township, 
needn’t be told twice what I’m driving 
at. You don’t want these people around 
here to say you forced a girl to marry 
you.” 

The thin lips stuck out. “She agreed 
to it,” doggedly persisted the new post- 
master. 

“Certainly, and she'll live up to. it, 
too. Only give her her time, and let 
her do it in her own way. Why don’t 
you set out to win her love as well as 
her hand?” 

The eager litile gimlet eyes blazed. 
“How?” demanded their owner. 

“That’s easy. Women are crazy 
about clothes and travel. Give her a 
couple of hundred dollars and let her 
go over to Indianapolis and buy some 
wedding clothes. That will win her.” 

“You think so?” 

“That’s the way it can be done, and 
the only way.” 

“By cracky! -Mebbe you're right.” 

Presently Ophelia stood before the 
new postmaster, in the place where only 
yesterday her father had stood, and re- 
ceived from him two hundred dollars 
in yellow bills with the admonition to 
go to Indianapolis and “slick up a bit 
before we git the preacher to hitch us.” 

Listlessly she took the money, list- 
lessly she thanked him, then started 
away. ° 

“Ain't ye goin’ to kiss me, Phelie, 
‘fore ye go?” he asked in a whimper. 

She held up her face. He made a 
nervous dive and pecked her just above 
the cheek bone. She broke away with a 
hectic laugh and presently joined Op- 
erator Number [leven. 

“I’m taking the nine o'clock train to 
Indianapolis,” said he, “and you come 
along on the twelve o’clock. You'll find 
me at the Bates House in the morning. 
Call for me there, and I'll tell you what 
to do. I'll be in the lobby waiting for 


you soon as the train gets in.” 
She agreed with a grateful glance 
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which he treasured. He had thought 
it better that they should not travel to- 
gether. 


VI. 


The next morning Operator Eleven 
was preparing his report in the hotel 
writing room when a bell boy told him 
some One was waiting to see him in the 
lobby. 

Answering the call, he found Ophelia 
holding the hand of a bashful country 
lad about nineteen years old. 

“Mister Eleven,” she said feelingly, 
“you're the best friend a girl ever had.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “Who is 
your escort? Introduce me.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in het confu- 
sion, but quickly overcame her em- 
barrassment. Pushing her companion 
awkwatdly forward she said: “This is 
Tom. He came with me—of course. 
His uncle is going to give him a job in 
his grocery store.” 

“IT see,” commented Operator Eleven, 
amused. “T wish you luck, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Tom ejaculated as 
the beads began to appear on his fore- 
head. “Gosh! It must be wonderful 
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to be a great detective like you, and go 
around like a good Samaritan, and be 
a regular Robin Hood, and “ 

“I see Tom is well read,” interrupted 
Number Eleven, turning to Ophelia. 

“He is literary. That’s one reason I 
married him,” she said blushingly. 

“Married a 

“Yes, Mister Eleven, I’d have told you 
before, but I hadn’t any chance. We 
were married by Mr. Higgins, the black- 
smith—he’s a justice of the peace, too, 
you know—yesterday morning before 
breakfast. That’s what I came in to 
tell ma about when I found you in the 
dining room. The last time I had seen 
you, you was a hobo on the back porch, 
and so—well, you see, Tom is going to 
have a good job here in Indianapolis, 
and with that two hundred dollars Mr. 
Anstruther give me we can go to house- 
keeping. Only Tom says we can’t have 
it for keeps. It’s just a loan. We'll 
save and pay it back. Tom thinks you 
are wonderful the same as I do. And 
so we 

At this point Operator Number 
Eleven excused himself to finish his re- 
port. 























CROOKS POSE AS DETECTIVES 


ONDUCTING a private detective agency as a blind for their dealings in 
stolen government securities, Clyde A. Smith and Mrs. Cin Bearse, of 


soi 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, it is alleged, operated for several months before they 
were exposed in their true character. Members of the secret service were 
put on the trail of the stolen bonds and followed their clews to the private 
detective agency. 

One of the government operators pretended to be a crook and entered into 
negotiations with Smith and Mrs. Bearse for the sale of some stolen securities. 
Another operator claimed that he would be glad to pick up some bonds at a 
reasonable price and no questions asked, and the purchase was made through 
the two persons now accused of acting as “fences.” 

Mrs. Bearse openly held the position of stenographer for the agency, but 
she is said to have furnished many of the ideas used in conducting its opera- 
tions. Some of the banks in the Northwest, from which bonds were stolen, had 
applied to this agency for aid in recovering them. 

The secret-service men say that fully four hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of purloined bonds were disposed of by Smith and Mrs. Bearse, and that miss- 
Ing securities to the value of forty-five thousand dollars were found in their 
Possession, e 
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CATHERINE WILSON, POISONER | 


MONG female poisoners Cath- 
erine Wilson ranks high. Her 
career as a professional mur- 
deress extended to ten years, 

perhaps even longer than that, for 
she committed murder in 1852, and 
she was not brought to justice and exe- 
cuted until 1862. A very long career, 
indeed, for a woman whose ignorance 
was only equaled by her cunning and 
whose gaunt and unfavorable exterior 
was in keeping with a black heart and 
a diseased brain, 

The first time the public heard the 
name of this poisoner was in the month 
of April, 1862, when she stood in the 
dock in Marylebone police court and 
was charged with having attempted to 
murder a Mrs. Connell by administer- 
ing poison to her. 

Mrs. Connell had been living apart 
from her husband, and, having found 
a lonely and companionless life irksome 
to her, she began to long for a reconcili- 
ation with the man who had wooed and 
won her not so many years previously. 
Of course, to effect this it was neces- 
sary to find a sympathetic woman who 
would be able to approach Mr. Connell 
and delicately and tactfully sound him 
as to his views regarding a reunion with 
his wife. For some unexplained rea- 
son Mrs. Connell asked Catherine Wil- 
son to act as intermediary, and to pre- 
pare her for the task Mrs. Connell in- 
vited the widow to take tea with her. 
She opened her heart to her guest, did 
not conceal the fact that she had a 


little money of her own, and volun- 
teered other information while the 
hard-faced creature with the eyes of 
a tigress sat opposite and planned her 
death. 

The conversation was abruptly ended 
by a cry of pain from Mrs. Connell. 
She had not noticed that, although Mrs. 
Wilson was only a_ guest, she had 
poured out the last cup of tea for her, 
and she thought that her illness was 
the result of worry and overstrain. 

Of course, Mrs. Wilson instantly be- 
came sympathetically attentive. The 
hard eyes even moistened as she helped 
Mrs. Connell upstairs and laid her 
gently and tenderly on her bed. Then 
she ran off to the nearest chemist’s 
shop and brought back a bottle of med- 
icine, but when Mrs. Connell took some 
of it her sufferings became intensified. 
Catherine Wilson soothingly offered 
some more of the “medicine” she had 
brought from the chemist’s, and Mrs. 
Connell, writhing in her agony, again 
tried to drink it, but spilled a little of 
it on the bedclothes. The “medicine” 
was so strong that it actually burned 
holes in the linen! 

Mrs. Connell did not die, though she 
suffered a great deal, and at one time 
nearly succumbed. 

Of course the matter was too serious 
to be allowed to rest, and as she had 
been told by Mrs. Wilson that it was 
the chemist’s fault for giving her such 
medicine, she called on him for an ex- 
planation. The chemist, astounded and 














angered by the charge, quickly proved 
that the medicine he had sold was per- 
fectly harmless, and when the police 
were sent for he demonstrated conclu- 
sively that if anything noxious had been 
added to the contents of the bottle the 
only person who could have done it 
was the woman who had conveyed it 
from his shop to Mrs. Connell. 

After that there was only one thing 
to do, and that was to arrest Catherine 
Wilson, who had disappeared a few 
days before. Her flight was in itself 
almost a confession, and for six weeks 
she managed to evade the detectives 
who were searching for her, but by 
chance she was recognized by an oflicer 
when he was off duty and he took her 
into custody. 

After several appearances at the 
Marylebone police court she was com- 
mitted for trial, and, under close super- 
vision, she calmly awaited the day of 
the great ordeal. 

And while she is in prison we can 
trace her history up to the spring of 
1862. 

It was toward the close of the sum- 
mer nine years before that a widower 
of the name of Mawer. advertised for 
ahousekeeper. He lived in the pleasant 
town of Boston, in Lincolnshire, was 
prosperous, and he would have been 
quite happy but for gout, an enemy with 
which he was daily fighting, using as 
his principal weapon a poison—colchi- 
cum—which, taken in small dases, is 
often prescribed by the doctors. In 
large quantities it is, of course, fatal. 

Catherine Wilson was one of the ap- 
plicants for the post, and she was suc- 
cessful in obtaining it. She called her- 
self a widow, and, perhaps, there had 
been a husband gnce who may have 
been her first victim. Mr. Mawer, 
however, thought her a_ respectable, 
hard-working woman, and she certainly 
Proved unremitting in her attentions to 
him. 

Within a few months they were inti- 
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mate friends, and the housekeeper was 
so assiduous and helpful that Mr. 
Mawer’s gout became much better. He 
told Catherine Wilson that it was en- 
tirely due to her, and to prove his 
gratitude he informed her that he had 
drawn up a will bequeathing everything 
to her. It was a fatal disclosure, for 
had he not told her of his testamentary 
dispositions there can be little doubt but 
that he would have lived much longer 
than he did. The poisoner began her 
fell work at once, tempted by the pros- 
pect of gain, and as she had the poison 
already in the house there was no way 
of escape for the unfortunate. man. 

In October, 1854, he died, poisoned 
with colchicum, as the doctor discoy- 
ered, but as Mr. Mawer was known 
to have used that poison to counteract 
the gout no suspicion was attached to 
the “heartbroken” housekeeper. 

Mr. Mawer’s fortune was not as 
large as the woman had imagined it 
to be. Still, it amounted to a few hun- 
dred dollars, and the murderess, who 
had good reasons for not wishing to 
remain too long in Boston, packed up 
and came to London. 

She did not come alone, for when 
she took lodgings at the house of a 
Mrs. Soames, at 27 Alfred Street, Bed- 
ford Square, she was accompanied by 
a man of the name of Dixon, whom 
she described as her husband. And 
packed away in her trunk was a large 
packet of colchicum, which had been 
left over after Mr. Mawer had been 
disposed of. There was enough of the 
poison to kill half a dozen persons. 

But Catherine Wilson soon discov- 
ered that she had very little use for 
Dixon. He did not make enough 
money to please her, and when the 
last of Mr. Mawer’s legacy had been 
spent she began to look about her for 
a fresh victim. Dixon was clearly in 
the way, particularly so since that Sat- 
urday night when he had returned 
home intoxicated and had struck her. 
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The wretched man had no money, and 
Mrs. Wilson had grown tired of him. 
Besides, their landlady, Mrs. Soames, 
was by now Mrs. Wilson’s intimate 
friend, and she had learned that Mrs. 
Soames was by no means dependent on 
letting lodgings and that she had mon- 
eyed relatives and friends. Before she 
could attack Mrs. Soames it was neces- 
sary Dixon should be removed. 

One day Dixon was taken ill, a curi- 
ous wasting illness, accompanied by ter- 
rible pains in the chest. Mrs, Wilson 
hastened to assure everybody she knew 
that her husband had always suffered 
from consumption, although, as she had 
to confess, outwardly he appeared to 
be very strong and healthy. After ad- 
ministering a few small doses of col- 
chicum the monstrous woman finished 
him off with a strong dose, and then 
the widow tearfully implored the doc- 
tor not to cut her dear one up because 
during his lifetime he had expressed a 
horror of that indignity. 

3ut the doctor would not give a death 
certificate without a post-mortem ex- 
amination, because, when Mrs. Wilson 
insisted that the cause of Dixon’s death 
was galloping consumption, the medical 
man was curious. His curiosity deep- 
ened when, on opening the body, he 
found the lungs absolutely perfect. 
Consumption then was not the reason. 
But what was? The doctors were puz- 
zled, yet in some extraordinary manner 
Catherine Wilson wriggled out of dan- 
ger, and Dixon was buried. No one 
accused her, and even if the doctor had 
his suspicions he never gave a hint of 
them. 

The widow went about in mourning, 
and as she was quite alone in the world 
now Mrs. Soames was sweeter and 
more sympathetic than ever, and night 
after night the two women sat in the 
cozy little room Mrs. Wilson rented, 
and there exchanged confidences. The 
poisoner had a long series of skillful 
lies ready to impress her friend, but 


Mrs. Soames, who had nothing to con- 
ceal, disclosed the story of her life and 
added particulars of her friends and 
relations. ; 

When she told Mrs. Wilson after 
breakfast one morning that she was go- 
ing out to receive from her stepbrother 
a legacy which had been left her by 
an aunt, the poisoner once again ex- 
perienced that irresistible desire to take 
her life. But here there seemed to be 
no reason why she should run the risk 
of committing a cold-blooded crime. By 
killing Mrs. Soames she could not be- 
come possessed of her property, for the 
landlady had children, and she also had 
several male relatives who would have 
interfered at once had Mrs. Soames 
died and made a comparative stranger 
sole heir. 

Mrs. Soames was paid the money, 
and returned home, where her married 
daughter had tea ready for her. They 
drank it alone, but as they were finish- 
ing Mrs. Wilson came to the door and 
asked the landlady to come upstairs 
with her. The request was complied 
with at once. 

What happened at the interview we 
can only conjecture. Probably Mrs. 
Wilson first congratulated Mrs. Soames 
on the receipt of the legacy. Then she 
may have invited her to join her in a 
drink to her continued prosperity. 
Whatever did happen, it is certain that 
from the time of that secret interview 
Mrs. Soames was never the same 
woman again. 

The landlady could not get up next 
morning at her usual time. This was 
remarkable, because she was noted for 
her early rising, and she was not happy 
unless superintending the work of her 
household. Mrs. Wilson of course was 
deeply concerned for her friend, and 
she asked the daughter to be permitted 
to lookvafter her mother. 

Without waiting for permission the 
depraved creature appointed herself the 
only nurse, and she would not allow 
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any one else to give the patient her 
medicines. All the special food, too, 
passed through her hands, and when 
compelled by sheer exhaustion to take 
a little rest Mrs. Wilson did not return 
to her own bedroom, but snatched a 
couple of hours sleep in an armchair in 
Mrs. Soames’ room. 

On the fourth day of her illness Mrs. 
Soames had ceased to vomit, and was 
not suffering any pain. Catherine Wil- 
son pretended to be delighted, though 
really she was puzzled by the marvel- 
ous recovery the landlady had made. 
By sheer luck she had managed to re- 
sist the poison her nurse had been giv- 
ing her. Of course she did not suspect 


this, nor could she gather from the 
concerned look in Mrs. Wilson’s face 
that the truth was that the murderess 
ef Mr. Mawer and Dixon was going to 
give her a large dose of colchicum that 
very day and kill her. 

Bending over the patient, Mrs. Wilson 


offered her another dose of medicine, 
and the trusting woman took it with 
gratitude, for she had told her friend 
that her recovery was due to her nurs- 
ing. But within a few minutes the 
landlady was screaming in agony again, 
and an hour later Catherine Wilson 
was silently weeping by the widow, 
while the doctor, who had been sum- 
moned in haste, announced that Mrs. 
Soames was dead. 

The same doctor had attended Dixon, 
and although the symptoms were sim- 
ilar in both cases he did not suspect 
Catherine Wilson of murder. Mr. 
Whidburn—that was his name—was 
studiously correct, and, as in the case 
of Dixon, he refused to give a medical 
certificate without a post-mortem ex- 
amination. He made the examination 
himself, and then certified that death 
had occurred from natural causes. 
Mrs. Soames’ nearest relation received 
the certificate, and the murderess was 
safe. She surprised the family, how- 
ever, by a demand for the payment of 


fifty dollars, which she said her late 
landlady owed her, and when she ad- 
duced proof in the shape of a signed 
promise to pay by Mrs. Soames the 
money was handed over. Nothing was 
said as to anything Mrs. Wilson may 
have owed Mrs. Soames. Later it was 
known that she had borrowed a fairly 
large sum from the kind-hearted land- 
lady, and it was suspected with good 
cause that the promissory note for fifty 
dollars was a forgery. But these were 
of no importance when later the grav- 
est charge of all charges was made 
against the poisoner. 

The death of Mrs. Soames resulted 
in another change of address for Cath- 
erine Wilson, and she went some dis- 
tance away from Bedford Square, en- 
gaging rooms in Loughborough Road, 
Brixton. 

The poisoner was in funds, and did 
not stint herself, and it was assumed 
by her new acquaintance that the late 
Mr. Wilson had dowered her with suf- 
ficient goods to enable her to live inde- 
pendently for the rest of her life. 

It may be noted here that a few 
weeks before the death of Mrs. Soames, 
Mrs. Wilson had spent nearly two weeks 
shopping with a friend from the north, 
Mrs. Atkinson. One day Mrs. Atkin- 
son had the misfortune to lose a purse 
containing fifty-five dollars. It was a 
terrible blow, and Mrs. Wilson was so 
grieved for her that she offered to lend 
her all the spare cash she had. The 
offer was refused—as Mrs. Wilson had 
known it would be—and Mrs. Atkinson 
had returned home without having 
breathed a word against her old friend. 
But when Catherine Wilson came back 
after seeing Mrs, Atkinson off from 
King’s Cross she was in funds, and 
the following day she made an exten- 
sive purchase of clothes for herself. 
Picking the pocket of her best friend 
was the smallest of sins to a woman 
who could take human life without a 
moment’s hesitation. 
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It was the custom of Mrs. Atkinson 
to come to London once a year, and 
generally during the month of October. 
She. and her husband lived in Kirkby 
Lonsdale, in Cumberland. Mr. Atkin- 
son was a tailor, while his wife ran a 
millinery and dressmaking establish- 
ment on her own account. Strict atten- 
tion to business and frugal living were 
the sources of the prosperity of the 
Atkinsons, and on her annual visits to 
London Mrs, Atkinson never came pro- 
vided with less than five hundred dol- 
lars with which to buy stock. She car- 
ried the notes concealed about her per- 
son, and, of course, her severe loss 
in 1859 made her more careful than 
ever when she came to London in the 
October of 1860. 

Mrs. Atkinson’s visit to the metrop- 
olis was exceedingly well-timed from 
Wilson’s point of view. Ail the money 
she had obtained during the previous 
twelve months had vanished, and she 
was behind with her rent. Her new 
landlady, fiercely practical, demanded 
payment every day, and her affairs 
were so bad that, beyond the paltry 
breakfast she extracted from the land- 
lady, she often saw no food during a 
whole day. It would not have done 
to have disclosed the true state of af- 
fairs to her friend from the north. 
That might have frightened her away. 
She invited her to stay with her, and 
then she told her landlady that her 
prosperous friend would lend her the 
money to pay all her debts. In the 
circumstances the landlady was only too 
pleased to see Mrs. Atkinson in her 
house. Mrs, Atkinson left Kirkby 
Lonsdale in perfect health and looking 
forward with zest to her stay in Lon- 
don. A keen business woman, she, 
nevertheless, knew how to combine 
business with pleasure, and, having said 
good-by to her husband, she departed 
in excellent spirits. Mrs. Wilson met 
her at the terminus, and after a sub- 
stantial tea, for which, of course, the 


visitor paid, they went by omnibus to 
Loughborough Road, Brixton. As the 
landlady afterward testified, Mrs. At- 
kinson arrived there in the best of 
health, light-hearted and jolly. She 
must have. been a sharp contrast to 
Catherine Wilson, whose countenance 
was repulsive and whose manner was 
the secretive one of the poisoner. 

The women went about everywhere 
together, Mrs. Atkinson paying all ex- 
penses. On this occasion the visitor 
had brought five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in notes with her, for business had 
been good and her customers were in- 
creasing. The hungry eyes of Cath- 
erine Wilson gleamed at the sight of 
the notes, and her bony fingers longed 
to clutch them. Every day saw the 
number of notes grow gradually less, 
as Mrs. Atkinson was buying § stock, 
and the poisoner knew that, unless she 
hurried,’ there would not be enough 
money left to make it worth her while 
to add to her list of crimes. 

On the fourth day Mr. Atkinson was 
busy in his shop at Kirkby Lonsdale 
when a telegram was handed to him. 
He read it anxfously—-for telegrams 
were a novelty—and nearly collapsed 
under the blow. The message was from 
Loughborough Road, Brixton, London, 
S. W., and it said that his wife was 
dangerously ill. Flinging all business 
on one side, the unhappy man hastened 
to London, arriving only in time to 
watch her die. She was unconscious 
when he entered the room, and passed 
away without a word to him. 

The broken-hearted husband was 
stunned by the blow, and his poor wife’s 
friend was prostrated. Mrs. Wilson, 
he was told, had taken to her bed upon 
being informed of her dearest friend’s 
death, and her grief was so intense that 
she was with difficulty induced to give 
a brief account of Mrs. Atkinson’s last 
day on earth. 

The doctor assured Mr. Atkinson 
that no one could be more surprised 
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than he was at the fatal termination of 
Mrs. Atkinson’s illness. An extensive 
practice had brought him into contact 
with death in many shapes, but there 
was nothing like this in all his experi- 
ence. He advised a post-mortem ex- 
amination to ascertain the cause of 
death, and the husband of the murdered 
woman seemed inclined to sanction that 
course when Catherine Wilson came 
forward with a pathetic story of a dy- 
ing request from Mrs. Atkinson that 
she, her best friend, would see to it 
that her body was not cut up. 

In the most natural manner the 
poisoner told her lie, and Mr. Atkin- 
son, to whom every word of his dear 
wife was sacred, withheld his approval, 
and no examination took place. 

Now, Mr. Atkinson was well aware 
that his wife had brought five hundred 
and fitfy dollars to London with her, 
and he searched for the notes among 
her effects. When he failed to discover 
a single one he turned to Mrs. Wilson 
for an explanation. Had his wife paid 
all the money away? It was most un- 
likely that she had. But he was even 
more astounded when Mrs, Wilson in- 
formed him that his wife had arrived 
in London with only her return ticket 
and a few dollars. 

“Didn’t she write and tell you what 
happened ?” said the poisoner, who was 
dressed in black and carried a pocket 
handkerchief with which she dabbed 
her eyes every other moment. 

“No, I didn’t get a single letter from 
her,” Mr. Atkinson replied. “I was a 
bit surprised, but I thought she was 
too busy to write.” Catherine Wilson 
knew this, for she had destroyed two 
letters which Mrs. Atkinson. had writ- 
ten to her husband, the unfortunate 
woman having intrusted them to her 
to post. She now pretended to fathom 
the reason for Mrs. Atkinson’s silence. 

“She was so tender-hearted, Mr. At- 
kinson,” she said with a catch in her 
Voice, “that she wouldn’t tell you the 


bad news. I’m sorry to say that she 
was robbed of all her money at Rugby.” 

“Rugby !” exclaimed Mr. Atkinson 1n 
astonishment. ‘‘What was_she doing 
at Rugby? I don’t understand you.” 

“She was taken ill in the train,” said 
the woman, lying glibly, ‘and when it 
stopped at Rugby she got out. Soon 
afterward she became faint again, and 
when she recovered she found she had 
been robbed. Then she came on here 
and told me, and I’ve been lending her 
money to get about. She was hoping 
the money would be recovered before 
she had to tell you. Oh, she was good- 
ness itself, and I have lost my dearest 
and only friend.” 

She sank into a chair, sobbing as 
though her heart was breaking, and Mr. 
Atkinson, who had been seized with 
a suspicion, engendered by a memory 
of the loss of the purse containing fifty- 
five dollars the year before, dismissed 
his thoughts as unfair to the woman 
who was mourning so wholeheartedly 
over the loss of the wife he loved. He 
did not dwell any longer on the dis- 
appearance of the notes. After all, his 
wife was dead, and all the money in 
the world could not bring her back to 
him. 

He journeyed home again, and Cathe- 
rine Wilson waited only for a week to 
go by before she paid her debts, added 
to her wardrobe, and proudly exhibited 
a diamond ring which she said Mr. At- 
kinson had given her as a small token 
of his gratitude for her care of his wife. 
It had been the property of the late 
Mrs. Atkinson, but the poisoner had 
stolen it before the body of her victim 
was cold, 

It may well be asked how Catherine 
Wilson could commit so many cold- 
blooded murders unchecked. It seems 
that it would have been impossible for 
a healthy woman to die in agony and 
yet be buried without a coroner’s in- 
quest. But that is what happened less 
than sixty years ago, and we must be 
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thankful that nowadays a person of 
the Catherine Wilson type would have 
an extremely brief career. 

The cases described do not comprise 
all her crimes. There were two other 
persons she attacked with her poisons 
who happily escaped with their lives, 
and there was an old lady in Boston 
who died in such circumstances that 
it is practically certain Catherine Wil- 
son poisoned her. She had _ been 
friendly with her, and her sudden 
death benefited Wilson to the extent 
of over five hundred dollars. 

Such is the history of the woman who 
was arrested for attempting to poison 
Mrs. Connell. The period between 
committal for trial and the proceedings 
at the Old Bailey was a protracted one, 
but the prisoner maintained a sullen 
demeanor while under the care of the 
prison authorities. 

Occasionally she protested her inno- 
cence, but she was crafty enough not 
to say much, and when she entered the 
dock at the central criminal court she 
was still a human enigma to all who 
had come in contact with her. 

That she appeared confident of a 
favorable verdict was obvious, and it 
had to be admitted that, although the 
prosecution had plenty of surmise and 
suspicion, they had very little legal 
proof. The defense relied almost en- 
tirely on the absence of motive and the 
fact that no one had actually seen the 
prisoner place the poison in Mrs. Con- 
nell’s medicine. There were a great 
many suspicious circumstances which 
the prosecution rightly demanded an 
explanation of, but the prisoner’s coun- 
sel pointed out that his client must be 
assumed to be innocent until her guilt 
was proved. It was no part of his 
duty to incriminate her or assist the 
prosecution. The judge summed up in 
a way which indicated that in his opin- 
ion the prosecution had not established 
beyond all doubt the guilt of the pris- 
oner, and the jury, realizing that if they 


fied for a moment. 


made a mistake and sent an innocent 
woman to the gallows they could not 
undo it, decided to be on the safe side. 
They, therefore, returned a verdict of 
“not guilty,’ and Catherine Wilson, 
poisoner, forger, and thief, left the 
dock with a smile on her hard face and 
a glint of triumph in her eyes. 

How she must have laughed in secret 
at her victory! What fools she must 
have thought the twelve good men and 
true were! Her character was vindi- 
cated, and she was safe. She was to 
suffer a severe shock, however. 

A few days later an amiable-looking 
man stopped her just as she was leav- 
ing her lodgings. 

“Excuse me,” he said politely, one 
hand in his pocket, wherein lay an im- 
portant legal document, “but are you 
Mrs, Catherine Wilson?” 

“Yes,” said the poisoner, who feared 
no one after her Old Bailey triumph. 
“What do you want with me?” 

“T am a police officer,” he answered, 
producing the paper, “and I must ask 
you to accompany me to the station. 
I have a warrant for your arrest on 
a charge of murder.” 

“Murder?” gasped the woman, terri- 
Then she laughed. 
“Whose murder?” She might well ask 
that question, seeing that there were 
several with which she could have been 
charged. 

“That of Mrs. Soames, of 27 Alfred 
Street, Bedford Square,” he answered. 

The police had not been idle during 
that long remand following the mys- 
terious poisoning of Mrs, Connell. 
They had delved completely into Cath- 
erine Wilson’s past, and when they had 
compiled a list of her crimes the author- 
ities decided that they would arrest her 
again and charge her with Mrs. Soames’ 
death. They could have added others, 
but, knowing with whom they were 
dealing, they thought it better to keep 
the cases of Mr. Mawer and Mrs. At- 
kinson in reserve. Should her first 
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trial for murder result in acquittal they 
would charge her with having caused 
the death of Mrs. Atkinson, and so on, 
until they had removed this danger 
from society. 

But the prosecution made no mis- 
take this time, and Catherine Wilson 
was in the coils from the moment she 
listened to the outline of the case 
against her at the police court. 

Further facts were brought forward 
at the Old Bailey, and so skillfully 
did the authorities present their case 


dict of guilty, and Mr. Justice Byles 
was passing sentence, he could have 
said: “The result is that I have no more ‘ 
doubt you committed the crime than if | 
I had witnessed you in the act.” ; 
With a smile of contempt the poisoner 
left the dock, and when she was led 
forth to die in public, and twenty thou- 
sand persons watched her last moments, 
she presented the same cool, sneering 
manner, absolutely indifferent to her 
fate, quite unafraid of death, and with- 
out a word of sorrow or repentance 





that when the jury returned their ver- for her terrible crimes. 


PAROLED CONVICT FIGHTS ARREST 


WICE within one week, Julius Davidonis attempted recently to kill detec- 

tives of the police force of Rochester, New York. Paroled only a short time 

ago from the Elmira Reformatory, Davidonis drew the suspicion of the police 

upon himself when a series of burglaries occurred in the city. The ex-convict 

vowed to kill any man who tried to arrest him and he has attempted twice to 
carry out his threats. 

When Detective George Dockstader met him one night on the street and 
insisted that the suspect accompany him to police headquarters, Davidonis pre- 
tended to submit quietly, but within a block of the building he fired a revolver 
at the detective and made good his escape in the resultant confusion. 

Edward Burke, a Bertillon expert, was the second member of the police 
force to come under fire. He met Davidonis one afternoon and attempted to 
arrest him. From a secret pocket under his coat the ex-convict fired five shots 
at the detective. One shot grazed Burke’s temple. Although Burke fired two 
shots at the desperate gunman, neither was effective. Davidonis eluded arrest 
again. 








DROP MURDER CHARGE AGAINST OLD MAN 


THIRTY-FOUR years after he was accused of the murder of his wife in 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, Joe Keyes, a negro, was arrested. The jury 
failed to indict him for the crime because the prosecutor was unable to produce 
sufficient evidence to warrant the holding of the man. 
Soon after his wife’s death Keyes was indicted and charged with murder, 
but he fled to the mountains in Ohio and lived a solitary life there until a short 


time ago. Then he returned to Brownsville and was arrested. 

During the years intervening since the commission of the crime the original 
indictment was lost, and the memories of witnesses of the tragedy had grown 
hazy. Not even the two brothers of the slain woman could swear that their 
testimony would be accurate. So, old and broken in health, Keyes was dis- 
charged from custody. 
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ELDOM did Simon Trapp 
S venture from his dingy pawn- 
shop in Broome Street, but, 
having decided upon a some- 
what delicate mission, he set out early 
in the morning. He chuckled softly 
and contentedly. Pride soared high 
within him, for he had outstripped even 
himself in crafty ingenuity. The des- 
tination of Mr. Trapp was a second- 
hand bookstore in the Bowery near 
Cooper Square. 
He had left his own shop in charge 


of a young man who lived overhead in 
a room which it is convenient to de- 


scribe as furnished. This young man, 
whose name ordinarily was Rooks, had 
enlivened the drab aspect of the room 
with an extravagant collection of pugil- 
ists, printed and lithographed; his un- 
bounded admiration for gentlemen of 
the ring, as well as the contour of his 
nose, had earned for him the sobriquet 
of “Puggie.” 

Puggie Rooks discussed fistic ex- 
ploits in large and comprehensive man- 
ner. His reading was confined mostly 
to the art of hooks and jabs, and he took 
in whatever fights his purse and other 
affairs would permit. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Rooks would have chosen a ring career 
had Mother Nature been a trifle more 
liberal with him in the matters of cour- 
age and shoulders. 

As it was, Puggie Rooks chose a ca- 
reer of quite a different sort. This 
brought him into contact with Simon 


. finds 


Trapp. He became a protégé of the 
pawnbroker and occasionally worked for 
him. Mr. Trapp trusted Puggie be- 
cause he knew that Puggie was honest if 
it paid to be honest, and he made it 
pay. 

Besides being quite old, Simon Trapp 
temperamentally was submissive and 
humble, perhaps feeling that a lowly 
manner was best calculated to disarm 
suspicion and to mask the cunning 
schemes which were forever in his mind. 
Instinctively he shrank from human con- 
tact, taking up as little of the sidewalk 
as possible and yielding the way read- 
ily to brisk pedestrians, shuffling vaga- 
bonds, and scampering children, He 
proceeded very slowly and timidly to the 
Bowery, head bent in meditation. 

The distance between Mr. Trapp’s 
pawnshop and the secondhand book- 
store was not great, yet the old man 
took the better part of an hour to make 
the trip. When he came to the end of 
his journey his plans, thanks to the 
meditative walk, had shaped themselves 
more definitely. 

In front of the bookshop were two 
tables littered with an amazing assort- 
ment of worn volumes. Mr. Trapp 
gazed shrewdly upon the price signs 
tacked on to the tables. The contents 
of one, the first book of which was a 
battered edition of “Plutarch’s Lives,” 
were offered at fifteen cents a volume. 
The other, to judge by the price sign of 
twenty-five cents, was calculated to ap- 
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peal to the more discriminating ; and on 
top of this heap lay a treatise on horse- 
shoeing, in very good condition. Mr. 
Trapp’s choice was predicated wholly 
upon the price signs. He adjusted his 
spectacles and began pawing over the 
books on the fifteen-cent counter. 

Simon Trapp possessed a working 
knowledge of the English language in 
its simpler forms, and his literary pur- 
suits on this occasion were methodical 
and painstaking. He was, to all ap- 
pearances, a learned “browser,” and the 
type is not a rarity at bookshops. 
Passers-by paid but little heed to the 
dingy old man in a sagging frock coat 
of rusty black who bent over the jum- 
ble of books in deep concentration. He 
stroked his beard thoughtfully as he 
scanned page after page of various of- 
ferings. 

Mr. Trapp was not appalled by the 
tedious task. His quest was a prelim- 


inary move in an absorbing scheme, a 
necessary detail, and he took the same 


care and delight in it that genius takes 
in each infinitesimal brush stroke of a 
comprehensive canvas, It was this fidel- 
ity to detail that led Simon Trapp and 
his schemes to success. 

In picking over the books he had 
consistently ignored a small, flat book- 
let that did not appeal to him because 
of its size. It was one number of a 
series of short-story classics, suitable 
to the pockets of busy men, and had 
drifted into this rookery of the printed 
word from Heaven knows where. Be- 
fore abandoning the fifteen-cent table 
Mr. Trapp picked up this miniature book 
and turned its pages contemptuously. 
The story was Poe’s “The Purloined 
Letter.” 

Upon the sixth page he found three 
words that he wanted. The thrill of 
discovery seized Simon Trapp, and he 
turned back to the first page of the little 
book. In a half hour he had picked 
from its first eight pages enough words 
to answer his purposes. Very care- 


fully he looked over the booklet. 
There was not a pencil mark or deface- 
ment of any kind within its covers. 

He stepped inside the shop and 
handed over fifteen cents, with the cere- 
mony of a man who spends very little. 
Then, the book safely stowed into an 
inside pocket of his sagging coat, he 
made his way slowly down the Bow- 
ery. 

Before he turned into Broome Street 
Mr. Trapp purchased, at the—to him— 
stupendous price of fifty cents, a neck- 
tie. There were cheaper ties on the 
racks in that store, but he wanted a 
black necktie covered with a profusion 
of white dots. This tie took his fancy 
because the dots were very small and 
patterned in orderly rows, and because 
i was wide and ample. He smiled gently 
over the soft black Juster of the necktie, 
and the clerk had an idea that the old 
gentleman was going to be married. 

Simon Trapp presently reached his 
pawnshop in Broome Street. He left 
Puggie Rooks still in charge of the shop 
while he withdrew to the privacy of his 
living quarters in the rear. 

Mr. Trapp put in the greater part of 
the afternoon in the most painstaking 
labor over “The Purloined Letter,” the 
necktie, a few sheets of writing paper, 
a bottle of black ink, anda pen. After 
dark that night he had a visitor—and 
he was prepared for him. 

The man was a tall, sleek individual, 
who came with half his face muffled 
within the upturned fur collar of a lux- 
urious overcoat. Even within the se- 
clusion of Simon Trapp’s living quar- 
ters, with the pawnshop in front dark 
and locked, the visitor displayed a hesi- 
tancy at exposing his features to the 
lamplight. 

“Tt is all right. All is safe—here,” 
Mr. Trapp assured him. “If it was 
not safe you should not be here ; I would 
not let you come.” 

The man took off the overcoat and 
flung it carelessly over the back of a 
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chair. He removed his hat, exposing a 
bald crown. Gradually all traces of 
nervousness passed from his sharp fea- 
tures, and he quit pulling fretfully at 
his black, cropped mustache. A _ puck- 
ering frown passed from his brow, and 
he smiled gently, hopefully, as he sat 
down and gazed into the pawnbroker’s 
glittering eyes. 

“Well,” he asked softly, “is every- 
thing going along all right?” 

The shopkeeper shrugged his shoul- 
ders and replied confidently: “I told 
you that everything would be all right. 
-I never start nothing that I cannot fin- 
ish, and I have started this.” 

“T don’t doubt your abilities,” the vis- 
itor assured his host. “In fact, I have 
every reason to have confidence in you. 
But naturally I am anxious to know just 
what progress you have made.” 

“T have made progress—good prog- 
ress; and he should know by to-morrow 
night that something is coming his way. 
That is not bad—eh?”’ 

“Very good.” The visitor nodded 
approvingly. “And just how are you 
going to let him know?” 

The pawnbroker frowned. He felt 
ill at ease in the presence of the other 
man, whose words and manners, cour- 
teous and considerate, nevertheless were 
the words and manners of a man used 
to command. 

He began: ‘‘Never in my life have I 
told how I do things, and I should not 
do it now r 

“We had an understanding upon that 
point,” the visitor interrupted quietly. 
“T told you in the first place that I must 
know every step that is taken. Every- 
thing must have my approval. Ex- 
penses do not concern me. Methods do 
concern me. I am involved just as 
deeply as you, and will not permit you 
to move until I know just what you in- 
tend.” He studied the worried face of 
Simon Trapp, and concluded: “Your 
methods will always be kept secret. I 
shall have no further use for them, I 


expect ; and I am paying you enough so 
that you can afford to depart slightly 
from your customary rules of secrecy, 
But a slip may result in disaster to me. 
I want to know all details, and, if dis- 
aster comes, it will be my own fault.” 

The pawnbroker turned his eyes upon 
the table where reposed the booklet, the 
necktie, a few sheets of paper, a bottle 
of ink, and a pen. The visitor, follow- 
ing his gaze, for the first time studied 
these objects with interest. Mr. Trapp 
stepped to the table and picked up the 
book. Pride in his achievement over- 
caine aversion to revealing his methods, 
and he smiled contentedly. 

“This little book,” he said, softly 
thrumming its pages, “is a very nice 
story. It is named The Purloined Let- 
ter, and was got up by a man called 
Poe. It says a whole lot of words that 
I don’t pay no attention to, except ten 
words. When Charley Mapes reads 
them ten words, he shall know a lot 
more than he knows now.” 

Keen interest had leaped into the 
visitor’s eyes, and he leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“You are clever,” he admitted. “Very 
clever indeed.” 

“On the very first page of this 
book,” Mr. Trapp went on_ hap- 
pily, “is three words—‘dark,’ ‘friend,’ 
and ‘welcome.’ This book will be 
taken to Charley Mapes by a very 
dark-complexioned young man, and 
when Charley reads them three words 
he will know that the dark friend 
is welcome. Ain’t that nice, eh? On 
the fourth page is the word ‘business’ 
—Charley Mapes will know that the 
dark friend comes on business. On the 
sixth page is three words—‘secrecy,’ 
‘document,’ and ‘importance.’ There— 
see? Just as I say it to you, there they 
are. Charles Mapes will know that the 
business is secret, and that somewhere 
there is a document of importance. Now 
the best word that I could find next is 
‘becoming,’ on the seventh page—there. 
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I didn’t want to jump too far, and I 
say to you that there is no other book 
where the words are so nicely fixed. 
First I looked for the word ‘letter,’ in 
piles of books, but I couldn’t find other 
words to fit it. Then I find, in this 
cute little book, the words ‘secrecy,’ 
‘document,’ and ‘importance’ all on one 
page—with words back of it and in 
front of it to fit. Ain’t that nice, eh?” 

“Very nice indeed, and I can’t praise 
you too much,” 

“You should not praise me.” The 
pawnbroker chuckled. “Mr. Poe is the 
man we should be much obliged to. It 
seems to me that I have heard of Mr. 
Poe before. He lived a long time ago 
—he is dead, eh?” 

“Many, many years ago.” 

“Well,” Mr. Trapp resumed sol- 
emnly, “he is a very good writer. No 
other author writes to suit me—but I 
liked this story by Mr. Poe two min- 
utes after I picked it up. Maybe, if 
his book helps to get Charley Mapes 
out of prison, I will buy another one 
like it and read the whole story. But 
listen—that word ‘becoming’ will let 
Charles Mapes know that a document 
of importance is coming. ‘Coming’ and 
‘becoming’—they are all the same, eh?” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“Ah! But they are enough the same. 
Charley Mapes is a smart boy. You 
don’t have to write everything out like 
you do for a fool. Just give him a hint 
—that is all—a hint.” 

Mr. Trapp turned a page of the book. 
“On the eighth page,” he went on, “are 
two words—‘read’ and ‘fifteen.’ That 
is the key to the document of impor- 
tance. ‘Read fifteen.’ That means read 
every fifteenth word. I found them two 
words on one page, so I wrote the 
document of importance with every fif- 
teenth word counting. Ain’t that nice, 
eh?” 

“It’s very nice,” the visitor agreed, 
puzzled, “if Charles picks out those ten 
words.” 


The pawnbroker nodded his head em- 
phatically. “He will pick out them ten 
words all right. You see,” he added, 
“T am going to send him this pretty 
necktie, too. Ain’t that a nice tie, eh? 
I paid fifty cents for that tie.” 

The visitor’s eyebrows lifted in agree- 
able surprise. 

“This necktie has so many nice little 
dots,’ Mr. Trapp explained, “but it 
ain’t got so many as it had when I 
bought it. You see, way down here 
on the very end, the first dot is marked 
out—see. Also the fifth dot in that row 
is marked out. Just a touch of the pen 
does the business. Well, Charley Mapes 
can count as good as you and me, can’t 
he? That’s all there is to it. He sees 
the first dot marked out and the same 
with the fifth. That way, he gets the 
combination ‘one-five’-—and that means 
the first line and the fifth word, which 
is ‘dark.’ In the second row the fourth 
dot is marked out, and then I jump to 
the third row and cross out the second 
dot, to get the combination ‘four-two’ 
—fourth line, second word. If I used 
the same row for that he would get ‘two- 
four-—and that would be awful, 
wouldn’t it? Only where the line-num- 
ber is smaller than the word-number 
can you use the same row of dots for 
one combination. As long as I don’t 
skip a whole row he knows he is still 
to look on the first page. I give him 
the next combination, ‘nineteen-six,’ and 
then skip two whole rows—and Charley 
knows he must skip pages two and three. 
And so on_down the line until he has 
this message: ‘dark friend welcome 
business secrecy document importance 
becoming read fifteen.’ ” 

Mr. Trapp relaxed and sat back in 
his chair with a deep breath of satis- 
faction. His companion, with profound 
faith in the old man’s cunning and thor- 
oughness, nevertheless was far from 
understanding every angle of the situa- 
tion. 

“I don’t see,” he suggested, “how 
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Charley Mapes is to get the code by 
which he deciphers the dots on the neck- 
tie. And how he is to understand that 
the markings apply to the book?” 

“Of course you do not understand. 
If you did understand you would not 
come to me for help, because you would 
know much more if you knew that. 
But I will tell you—and this much must 
never be mentioned by you, even to the 
crook who you once helped and who sent 
you to me, when you went to him for 
a favor. That boy knows, but he must 
never know that you know, or—well,” 
and the pawnbroker shrugged his 
shoulders, “they wouldn‘t let Simon 
Trapp walk around very much longer, 
for telling—and maybe you neither, for 
listening. 

“It is easy, because it is only one of 
the many codes known by men like 
Charley Mapes. It is called the ‘pulp 
and cotton’ code. Sometimes it is 
worked with a newspaper clipping, or 
maybe a magazine clipping, and a pair 
of socks, or maybe a handkerchief— 
anything that has the words they want 
and the dots to figure by. Charley 
Mapes already knows the code. He 
don’t need no instructions in that. 
When he gets the book and the dotted 
necktie he'll do the rest. Then he shall 
be on the lookout for the document of 
importance.” 

“And what is that—and how will it 
reach him?” 

“Right through the mails it will go. 
A regular letter, and I don’t care who 
reads it. There is nothing in it, un- 
less you read only every fifteen words. 
Here it is, the whole thing.” 

The visitor took the letter, written in 
a faltering hand, and read: 

My Dear NepHew: Have heard of your 
trouble, and my heart is about to break. I 
did not know where on earth to find you and 
wrote letters all over the country. Most of 
them came back, but I got an answer from 
the West that gave me a hint, and then later, 
a friend of yours in the middle West wrote 
me the whole truth. I happened to be away 


from home on tour at the time, and of course 
I did not get the letter quite so early as I 
liked. I could hardly believe what I read and 
was laid up after that for a week. 

It is hard for me to believe yet that such 
dark days have come for you. Maybe I will 
see you about Christmas or the 28th, al- 
though it will be hard for me to see you 
there. I will get friends to go with me, as 
I cannot stand it to see you in that fix with- 
out somebody to help me there and back. 

It will not be long before everything will 
be all right, and I know that we cannot get 
you out too quick to suit you. If we can get 
a parole, we will take a long trip, and try 
and forget this terrible thing. I hope that 
nothing will happen to break my plans, which 
are to get you owt either on a parole or 
pardon before your next birthday. If we 
can do that much, the sad past will net 
count, Your Lovinc UNCLE. 

Simon Trapp, in the pride of author- 
ship, hovered over his visitor during 
the reading of the letter. 

“It is a nice letter, eh?” he inquired. 
His companion nodded, and the pawn- 
broker added: “Me and a friend of 
mine got up the words. Then I got 
another friend to copy it. It is not my 
handwriting.” 

The visitor, by noting every fifteenth 
word, got from the letter the following 
message : 

Break over West middle tour early after 
dark 28th friends fix everything quick trip 
break before count. 


“T understand you now,” the visitor 
said after a few moments of reflective 
“Your difficulty is in getting 
Charles Mapes, inside, to understand 
your plans, so that he can act to meet 
them, and these latest devices seem to 
offer a way out of the difficulty.” 


silence. 


” 


“That is it,’ Simon Trapp agreed. 
“All the time I am getting reports from 
that place, from prisoners coming out; 
maybe from them and maybe through 
their friends. I know as much about 
that place as the warden, and maybe 
more. It gets dark very early this time 
of the year. The cellhouse count is not 
made until after dark. Charley Mapes 
will hide out after the ine marches from 
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the mess hall. He can figure some way 
to do that. It is two weeks before the 
twenty-eighth. Before the count is 
made he can dash over the wall, at the 
middle. The guards are taken out of 
the towers in the middle after the pris- 
oners march into supper. Only the 
guards in the corner towers stay for 
the night. They are careless about that, 
because not a prisoner has tried to es- 
cape that way. Close by will be friends, 
and Charley Mapes should be miles away 
before they find out the count is one 
short.” 

“T notice,” suggested the visitor, “that 
you use the word ‘tour.’ Don’t you 
mean ‘tower?’ ” 

“Certainly I mean tower, but I ain’t 
going to write that in a letter. It might 
make some one suspiciofis, if this letter 
is read by a prison official, and besides, I 
don’t see how to fit it in. Charley 
Mapes will know what it means—in that 
message.” 


Il. 


Bright and early next morning the 
pawnbroker called Puggie Rooks into 
his shop. 

“T have a little errand for you,” said 
Mr. Trapp. “Put on the black clothes 
and straighten your face out very sad 
and solemn.” 

Mr. Rooks garbed himself in somber 
black garments, cut plainly, and a flat 
black hat. He looked something like a 
sedate young student of theology. He 
had decked out in that rig before, for 
various enterprises, and was familiar 
with the rdle. Puggie was something 
of an actor. 

His face grew solemn without any 
effort when he learned where he was go- 
ing. He had the repugnance of all 
crooks toward visiting a prison. But 
he was obedient. He received minute 
instructions, the dotted necktie, “The 
Purloined Letter,” and a sum of money 
sufficient for his purposes. 

On his way in the street he pulled 
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the booklet out of his pocket and cas- 
ually observed its aspect. The title and 
the name of its author automatically 
stamped themselves upon his brain. 

About that time he came to a cheap 
vaudeville theater in the Bowery. A 
lithograph of a man in fighting togs 
caught his eye. The puglisit was a 
former celebrated glove artist. He was 
to give boxing exhibitions as one of 
the theater’s attractions. It was nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the continu- 
ous show would open at ten. 

Puggie Rooks, entranced, gazed upon 
the belligerent pose of one of his heroes 
—unmindful of the busy street or of 
anything else. 

Quite late that afternoon Charley 
Mapes, at work in the prison shoe shop, 
was informed that a visitor had come 
to see him. A guard led the way to 
the administration building, where, in 
the visitors’ room, the prisoner found 
himself confronted by a slim young man 
dressed in somber black clothes and a 
flat black hat. 

Between them was a close-meshed 
wire screen. A guard stood in posi- 
tion to hear every word and to see every 
movement. Charley Mapes recognized 
the features of Puggie Rooks beneath 
the brim of the ecclesiastical hat, and his 
heart leaped in gladness, for he knew 
that Puggie Rooks must have come from 
Simon Trapp. 

“My name,” said the young man in 
black, ‘is Ezekiel Winterow, and I am 
a friend of your Uncle Sim.” 

Mr. Rooks had chosen that name, 
“Ezekiel Winterow,” himself, and he 
pronounced it impressively. Ordinarily 
his English abounded with slips, but 
upon this occasion he spoke so slowly 
and solemnly, and after hours of mental 
rehearsal, that the inflections and slang 
of the East Side were lost. Interest kin- 
died in the intelligent eyes of Charley 
Mapes at mention of “Uncle Sim.” 

“And how is my uncle?” he inquired. 

“He is not in the best of health,” the 
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visitor replied sadly. “Poor old man! 
He has just learned of your plight. He 
will write you a letter before long. He 
wanted me to tell you that everything 
is all right, and that he will help you 
all he can. He wanted to send one or 
two small gifts, but didn’t know what 
to pick out. He knew you liked mys- 
tery stories, and that you used to be 
particular about clothes, but he didn’t 
know just how many books you could 
have or what kind of clothes, so he 
didn’t invest much money. He had an 
idea that you could wear neckties, and 
maybe could have this little book.” 

Whereupon “Ezekiel Winterow,” 
handed to the guard a dotted necktie 
and a booklet entitled “The Purloined 
Letter,” by Edgar Allan Poe. The 
guard passed the gifts to a clerk who 
sat at a near-by desk. The clerk fin- 
gered the tie dexterously to see that 
no scrap of paper or writing was se- 
creted within it, and studied intently 
the cover and each page of the book- 
let. Finally the clerk handed the gifts 
back to the guard and nodded abruptly, 
approvingly. 

The visitor and the prisoner talked 
another minute or so, and then Charley 
Mapes was led away. The guard gave 
him the necktie and the little book. 

In his cell that evening, knowing 
that his visitor had come from Simon 
Trapp, who specialized in helping crooks 
to break out of prison, Charley Mapes 
set about deciphering the message he 
knew to be somewhere in the booklet. 
He necded no instruction at such a task. 

Sefore the lights were turned out that 
night he had in his brair the following 
message? 

dark meerschaum open purpose visitor puff 
caution venture suddenly entrance. 


Over and over he repeated the words 
mentally until he memorized them and 
their order. Half the night he lay 
awake, meditating upon the possible im- 
port of the message. 


Charley Mapes did not consider for 
a moment that the message meant any- 
thing but escape. He put that message 
through all the devious twists of fancy. 
Finally he became convinced that some 
day a man smoking a dark meerschaum 
pipe would come to the prison, for the 
purpose of opening the gates for 
Charley Mapes. His puffing on the pipe, 
the prisoner reasoned, would be a sig- 
nal for him to venture, cautiously but 
suddenly, toward the entrance. 

The situation filled Charley Mapes 
with ecstacy. He couldn’t imagine how 
escape could be made through the en- 
trance, but neither did he imagine that 
Simon Trapp would send such a mes- 
sage unless he knew fully what he was 
about. Perhaps Simon Trapp, who was 
very rich, had“‘bought” a guard. Per- 
haps he had done any one of a number 
of things to enable Charley Mapes to 
dash away to liberty. Leave that to 
Simon Trapp! 

One thing that the precarious life of 
Charley Mapes had taught him was to 
put profound faith in others. His life 
and safety oftentimes had depended on 
just such slender hopes. 

At any rate, something had happened. 
Some force was at work in his behali. 
Simon Trapp was involved. The whole 
thing bore the stamp of Simon Trapp’s 
genius, and Simon Trapp never failed. 
The fifteen years that Charley Mapes 
had yet to do faded far away, and from 
that moment he lived in the sublime 
hope of imminent freedom. He waited 
trustingly for the appearance of a vis- 
itor smoking a dark meerschaum pipe. 

Within a few days he received a let- 
ter signed “Your Loving Uncle.” Of 
course, Charley Mapes had no “key” to 
this letter. He studied every letter of 
it, every syllable. He read it backward. 
He read every other line and every other 
word, and could make nothing of it. 
Finally his mind fastened upon the two 
dates contained in the letter, “Christ- 
mas” and the “28th.” He became con- 
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vinced that the whole letter had been 
written merely to set those dates before 
him. His freedom would come either 
on Christmas or the 28th. His “Lov- 
ing Uncle” spoke about visiting him on 
“Christmas or the 28th.” Yes, that was 
what the letter meant. 

On the afternoon before -Christmas, 
as usual, scores of visitors came to the 
prison. Mission workers arrived with 
loads of small gifts. Rich philanthro- 
pists sent books, tobacco, and candies to 
the men who once a year claimed their 
momentary interest. The rotunda be- 
tween the cellhouses contained a score 
of visitors and sightseers as the prison- 
ers marched in from the mess hall. They 
were in two columns, branching away 
from each other into the two cellhouses. 
Guards stood at the doors of the cell- 
houses passing gifts to the prisoners. 

Standing near the door leading into 
the administration building were four 
young women and three men, watching 
the lines of prisoners. One of the men 
was smoking a cigarette. Another 


puffed contentedly upon a dark meer- 
schaum pipe. 

Charley Mapes, in one of the lines, 
spotted that meerschaum pipe the mo- 
ment he stepped through the gateway 
into the rotunda. 

It was a time of Christmas gifts. He 


’ 


thought of the word “Christmas” in the 
letter. He thought of the words “vis- 
itor,” “meerschaum,” and “puff” in the 
message decoded by him from “The 
Purloined Letter.” There stood the vis- 
itor puffing on the meerschaum. 

He thought of these things in the 
space of scarcely more than a second. 
Also he thought of the injunction in the 
message to “venture suddenly en- 
trance.” 

Charley Mapes stepped quickly from 
the line and sped through the doorway 
leading into the administration build- 
ing. As he passed the young man with 
the meerschaum he cried: 

“All right! Let’s go!” 

7D—ps 


The woman screamed. One of them 
fainted. The young man fell back mo- 
mentarily and then sprang after the 
fugitive. But he already had been 
seized by guards, on-the inside of the 
steel gate opening from the corridor into 
the foyer of the administration build- 
ing. In a few minutes Charley Mapes 
occupied a cell in the solitary confine- 
ment row. 

“He must-have lost his mind,” one of 
the visitors suggested. 

“Poor fellow!” his young woman 
companion exclaimed. “Thinking of 
home and Christmas—and it was too 
much for him.” 


III. 


On Christmas night the tall, sleek man 
clad in a luxurious overcoat again vis- 
ited the home of Simon Trapp, in the 
rear of his pawnshop. 

“Don’t ask me nothing!” the pawn- 
broker enjoined him bitterly. “I have 
read it in the newspapers. He must be 
crazy! I don’t know yet what he should 
do such a thing for. ,Running for the 
front gate like that. He is crazy!” 

“Something went wrong,” the tall man 
declared positively. 

“Nothing that I am to blame for,” 
Simon Trapp declared just as positively. 

They sat down. The stranger stared 
moodily at the floor. Simon Trapp 
rubbed his hands nervously, occasion- 
ally ceasing that operation to pluck un- 
easily at his beard and to mutter: “It’s 
terrible! It’s a shame! It’s a crime!” 
No doubt he was thinking of the fee 
he would lose because of Charley’s 
premature break. 

There came to their ears then the mo- 
notonous twanging of Puggie Rooks’ 
voice. The young man had come down 
the inside stairway, apparently accom- 
panied by a kindred soul. 

“T left it right down here,” said Mr. 
Rooks. The pawnbroker could hear 
him fumbling behind the counters.-““It 
gives all the dope on every champion 
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from Sullivan up to now, and every man 
they fought. I tell you Mahaffey did 
fight Corbett. It says so in this book, 
and he said so in the speech he mace 
on the stage a couple of weeks ago. 
I bought this book there. They sold 
’em in the audience. And I seen him, 
too, and remember every word she said 
when he was talking. I guess I ought 
to know. Let’s go back.” ; 

As they started back up the stairs 
Simon Trapp’s visitor*began: “He can’t 
make it on the twenty-eight now. 
Everything £ 

3ut Simon Trapp had leaped from 
his chair. ‘Puggie!” he cried. 

Puggie Rooks but in his appearance, 
and Simon Trapp commanded him to 
send his companion from the house. In 
a few moments Puggie was closeted 
with the pawnbroker and his distin- 
guished companion. 

“Tell me, Puggie,” said Mr. Trapp 
softly, “how long has it been since you 
have seen one of these here prize fight- 
ers?” 

Puggie’s face twitched nervously. He 
knew that Simon Trapp had overheard 
his conversation, so he decided not to 
lie any more than he had to. 

“Two weeks ago I seen ‘Battling’ Ma- 
haffey,” he said. 

“Where did you see this Battler Ma- 
haffey °°” 

“At the Elite, around on the Bow- 
ery.” 

“Puggie, my dear boy, did you go in 
the daytime or in the nighttime?” 

“I—I went in one night.” 

Mr. Trapp studied the wavering face 
of Puggie Rooks. Then he got slowly 
out of his chair, stepped into another 
room, and returned directly armed with 
a heavy walking stick which he carried 
on his occasional night rambles. Pug- 
gie sat pale and frightened,now and then 
turning an appealing glance upon the 
other occupant of the room. 

“Puggie,” said Simon Trapp, “you are 
a liar. You never seen a prize fighter 


in your life that you didn’t talk about 
it afterward every minute of the day. 
If you saw this Mahaffey man you 
didn’t want me to know it. Tel me, 
Puggie, why shouldn’t you want me to 
know it?” 

“T didn’t—I didn’t care if you knew 
it. It ain’t no secret. I just didn’t think 
to tell you—that’s all.” 

“No—that ain’t all,” the inexorable 
old man pressed on. The mask of hu- 
mility had dropped from his face. His 
eyes gleamed fiercely. “No, that ain’t 
all. You have done me a dirty trick 
some way, and you should tell me what 
it is before I fix you so you can’t talk. 
Maybe, if you tell me the truth, I shall 
be a little easier. Now, Puggie, my 
dear boy, you went to the show and 
seen the prize fighter Mahaffey, eh?” 

“Yes—sir.” 

“And you didn’t go at night, did you, 
on your own time—when you didn’t 
have to hide it from me?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You went in the daytime, eh?” 

“Ye-yes, sir.” 

Simon Trapp leaned closer and 
grinned triumphantly. “Puggie,” he 
inquired, “did you go that day I sent 
you to visit Charley Mapes?” 

Puggie, trapped, hesitated a moment. 

“You couldn’t have went any other 
day—in the daytime,” Simon Trapp 
urged. “Every day, even Sundays, you 
have been with me here. I have kept 
you busy every day now for ever so 
long. Did you go that day?” 

Puggie presently blurted out: “Yes, 
sir—but I didn’t lose but an hour ; hon- 
est, I didn’t!” 

“Puggie, you are a liar. Now I know 
why you did not get back until very 
late that night. You said you missed 
two trains. What did you do, Puggie, 
while you was missing them trains ?” 

It wasn’t long before Puggie yielded 
up the whole truth. 

“I lost that book you give me,” he 
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admitted. “It come up missing after I 
left the show, and I went back, but I 
—I couldn’t find it nowhere. But I 
hunted around two or three bookstores 
and got another one just like it—or al- 
most like it.” 

“Almost like it!” shouted the pawn- 
broker, raising aloft the heavy walking 
stick. “You is 

The tall visitor restrained him. “It 
would be a very foolish thing to do,” 
he counseled. ‘Very foolish for all of 
us. 

Limply the old man sank into a chair. 
The walking stick clattered to the floor. 
The visitor turned to Puggie. 

“What kind of a book did you buy?” 
he asked. 

“It was the same thing, ‘The Pur- 
loined Letter,’ by Edward Poe,” Pug- 
gie assured him. “The only difference 
was that the printing was bigger, and 
the book was a little thicker.” 

The man nodded understandingly. 
“You had better go to bed,” he said, 
“and say nothing more about it. The 
old man will be all right in the morn- 
ing.” 

The visitor and Simon Trapp, left to 


themselves, surveyed each other 
thoughtfully. 

“T wonder what sort of a message 
Charley Mapes figured out of that 
book,” the caller mused. “It was big- 
ger print, and the lines and words 
would run far differently. I wonder 
if——”’ 

Simon Trapp aroused himself with 
a jerk. 

“T shall get him out yet!” he ex- 
claimed. “The scheme ain’t dead yet. 
Mark what I say to you—Charley 
Mapes will be out to do that work for 
you, just as quick as they put him back 
to work again—just as soon as he gets 
another chance to hide out and make a 
break. Simon Trapp don’t quit so easy. 
I shall have him out for you in time 
to do your work, eh?” 

“Well,” his companion said, “if we 
can get him within the next three 
months it will be in time. Do that, will 
you?” 

And Simon Trapp, the “mum,” the 
man who earned big fees for getting 
prisoners out surreptitiously, set himself 
again to the task of freeing Charley 
Mapes. 
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MONKEY MAY BE CULPRIT 


QTHER clews failing ‘them the police of St. Louis, Missouri, have turned 
their attention to the zoo in Forest Park in the hope of finding Mrs. 


Clifford J. Fox’s eight-hundred-dollar diamond pin. 


Mrs. Fox visited the zoo 


one Sunday recently and soon thereafter discovered that her jewel was no longer 


fastened to her dress. 


Detectives on the case think that a monkey may have 


lifted the sparkler as Mrs. Fox strolled past the animal, and they hope to find 


the pin secreted in one of the cages. 
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TO REORGANIZE PHILADELPHIA POLICE 
PHILADELPHIA is planning to reorganize its police department in order 


to combat crime more effectively. 


Five hundred more policemen may be 


added to the present force, and five dollars a day as a minimum wage for patrol- 


men may be adopted to stimulate enrollment in the ranks. 


Motor cycles and 


more speedy automobiles probably will be purchased so that the police will not 
be handicapped in the pursuit of criminals who use motor cars in the commis- 


sion of offenses. 


It is estimated that the proposed reorganization will cost 


one million five hundred thousand dollars. 





&Johnston McCulley 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OGER VERBECK and his valet Muggs are drugged in their apartment by their old enemy, The 


Black Star, whose gang they broke up more than a year ago. 


The master rogue demands a 


promise of neutrality from Verbeck, and, when the latter refuses, declares the war between them is 


on again. 
to the mayor's house, 
into a trap set by The Black Star. 


Verbeck phones headquarters and learns the chief of police has been hastily summoned 
Chief Somerset, answering the supposed summons of Mayor Redner, walks 
The mayor in turn is abducted by The Princess. 


The two city 


officials are detained by The Black Star, who informs them he intends to collect a million-dollar 


rabsom., 


is taken captive in a taxi and carried to a house in the suburbs. 


Verbeck gets in touch with Captain Wilkinsen, head of the detective bureau, who in turn 


Wilkinsen permits himself to be 


kidnaped in order that Verbeck and Muggs may be able to follow his abductors and get a line on 


The Black Star. 


When the chauffeur leaves the house into which Wilkinsen was carried uncon- 


scious, Verbeck and Muggs, with automatics drawn, steal up to the place in the darkness, 


CHAPTER V. 


AN INTERRUPTION, 


ROM shadow to shadow they 
crept, stopping now and then 


to listen, but always alert for 
a clash. 

Muggs was. breathing heavily, hot 
with the lust for battle. He only wanted 
to meet The Black Star face to face 
when the master rogue would not have 
him at a disadvantage, and then he 
would remember how The Black Star 
had once made a laughingstock of 
Roger Verbeck, and would act accord- 
ingly. 

Verbeck himself was caution, ready 
to fight if it proved to be necessary, 
but hoping that he would be able to 
conquer without having to resort to the 
automatic he carried. 

Once they thought that they heard a 
sound in a clump of brush not far 
away. Instantly they were _ still, 
scarcely daring to breathe, half expect- 
ing a wild rush from some of The 
Black Star’s men, perhaps a breath of 
the pungent, powerful vapor and ob- 


livion for a_ time—possibly 
treatment. 

They waited for a moment in the 
darkness, but the sound was not re- 
peated and Verbeck decided that it had 
been nothing more than the rustling of 
the night wind through the trees. Once 
more they crept forward toward the 
house, alert as before. 

Now they came to the edge of a 
space where light from the distant 
street arc streaked across the driveway, 
and hesitated for a time. Then they 
darted across it suddenly, and in the 
darkness again stopped to watch and 
listen. 

“Nobody 
whispered. 

“Careful! Don’t speak when it can 
be avoided,” Verbeck warned. “A whis- 
per carries a long way at night, and 
The Black Star and his men have sharp 
ears.” 

“He'll have sore ones when I get a 
chance at him,” Muggs declared hotly. 

“Don’t be in too great a hurry to 
use your automatic, Muggs. We want 
to be sure of our ground, you know, 


rougher 


saw us, boss,” Muggs 
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before we shoot. I hope that we don’t 
have to shoot at all.” 

“Yeh? All that I’ll need when I 
meet that big crook will be my two 
fists, boss.” 

“Be quiet, now! Come along.” 

They still had a short distance to 
travel before they could reach the side 
of the house. They moved slowly, every 


sense alert, scarcely knowing what to’ 


expect if this turned out to be the head- 
quarters of The Black Star. 

They could not forget how The Black 
Star in his former campaigns had re- 
sorted to tricks and traps, how the 
ground and floors suddenly had yawned 
beneath their feet, how they had been 
made prisoners often when they had 
expected to be the captors. And they 
had reason to believe that the master 
crook, having had a year to prepare for 
this present campaign, undoubtedly had 
arranged tricks and traps of a new 
sort. 

After a time they managed to reach 
the side of the house without any alarm, 
without seeing a person, or hearing the 
slightest sound that indicated danger. 
Verbeck began to have a feeling that it 
was too easy, that they were merely 
walking into trouble. 

They could not see the faintest streak 
of light coming from the house, but 
they scarcely had expected to see that. 
The Black Star did not make a prac- 
tice of advertising the whereabouts of 
himself or the members of his organ- 
ization. 

“Careful!” Verbeck warned again. 

If this really were the headquarters 
of The Black Star, or even a minor 
place for which he had a certain use, 
Verbeck knew that they were risking 
capture the moment they started to en- 
ter. But they could profit nothing by 
delaying. Captain Wilkinsen was in 
there; he had allowed himself to be 
rendered unconscious in order that Ver- 
beck might have a chance to find the 
trail that led to the master rogue. It 


was Verbeck’s duty to make an attempt, 
at least, to save Wilkinsen. 

They crept around the house, finally 
coming to a window. Verbeck hesi- 
tated a moment, then flashed his elec- 
tric torch once, and by the light was 
able to see that there was no shade 
drawn at the window, and that inside 
was an ordinary bedchamber, seemingly 
empty. 

“It’s taking a big chance, Muggs,” he 
whispered. “Chances are an alarm will 
be flashed to them the moment we touch 
this casement.” 

“We've got to do it; ain’t we, boss?” 

“Very well,” Verbeck said. 

He stepped back, and Muggs went 
forward to the window. There had 
been a time years before when Muggs, 
a loiterer on the outskirts of the un- 
derworld, had known several things 
about opening windows and _ picking 
locks. He disliked to speak of that 
time now, but he retained the old skill. 

Muggs started his work, an instant 
later there was a soft “snap,” and then 
Verbeck and Muggs, crouching in the 
darkness, waited and listened for a time. 

“All right?” Muggs asked. 

* “Yes,” Verbeck replied. 

Muggs went to the window again, 
stood quiet for a moment, and then be- 
gan working at the sash once more. 
Inch by inch the window was raised, 
slowly, cautiously, noiselessly. Again 
they waited, and again Verbeck flashed 
his electric torch for a fraction of a sec- 
ond. They saw nobody, heard noth- 
ing. 

“In,” Verbeck whispered. 

Muggs entered first, and then stood 
back against a wall with his automatic 
ready. Werbeck followed him, and side 
by side in the darkness they waited 
for an attack. But none came. 

Now Verbeck flashed the torch again, 
and they located the articles of furni- 
ture in the room, and saw a door on 
the opposite side that must open into a 
hallway. 
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They crossed to it and listened, found 
that it was unlocked, opened it care- 
fully and peered out. It opened into 
a hallway, down which was a tiny 
streak of light that came beneath an- 
other door. 

“Ready, 
pered. 

“Always, boss.’ 

“Careful, now. And don’t be too 
eager to use that automatic. The big 
thing is to capture The Black Star or 
some of his men.” 

“T getcha, boss.” 

Down the hall they slipped with 
hearts hammering at their ribs. It was 
not fear of a physical encounter that 
caused this, but fear of failure, fear 
that some little trick would make laugh- 
ingstocks of them again. 

They reached the door from beneath 
which a faint streak of light was com- 
ing. As they listened they could hear 
a low hum of voices, but could make 
out no words. Roger Verbeck knelt 
before the door and tried to peer 
through the keyhole. 

He found that he was looking into a 
small anteroom, and that the hum of 
voices was in a room beyond. 

He whispered this intelligence to 
Muggs, and then turned the knob of 
the door to find it unlocked. They 
slipped quickly from the hall to the 
anteroom and closed the door behind 
them. It was light here, and now they 
could hear the voices better. Across 
the room they darted to another and 
wider door that evidently led into a 
larger apartment beyond. 

Again Verbeck knelt and looked 
through a keyhole. He saw two men 
in black robes and hoods, and the un- 
conscious Captain Wilkinsen stretched 
on a couch before them. 

He touched Muggs on the arm, and 
Muggs knelt and looked in turn. And 
then he bent over and whispered. 

“We can handle them, boss—only 
two.” 


Muggs?’ Verbeck  whis- 
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“Wait a moment, Muggs, and let me 
watch. We may see something in- 
teresting. The chances are that those 
two men are only a couple of minor 
members of the band about to bring 
Wilkinsen back to consciousness,  Lis- 
ten near the hall door, Muggs.” 

“All right, boss. But I’d rather 
break into that room right now and 
start a scrap.” 

Verbeck knelt before the door again 
and watched through the keyhole. As 
he had expected, The Black Star’s men 
were restoring Captain Wilkinsen to 
consciousness. One of them was hold- 
ing a small sponge beneath the cap- 
tain’s nostrils. 

Wilkinsen rolled over and groaned. 
The Black Star’s man stood back and 
watched, and the other held a vapor 
pistol ready for use in case the cap- 
tain, returning to consciousness, might 
think it proper to make an assault. 

Verbeck, watching through the key- 
hole, could see Wilkinsen’s eyes open, 
and he knew what the captain must be 
feeling. Then Wilkinsen sat up slowly, 
held his hands to his face for a mo- 
ment, dropped them, and then raised 
his head to glance around. 

“What—what’s the meaning of this?” 
Wilkinsen demanded. 

One of the robed men bowed before 
him, stepped to a little blackboard on 
the wall, and wrote rapidly: 

“We work with Black Star. 
are our prisoner.” 

“Prisoner, am I?’ Wilkinsen de- 
manded. “Prisoner of a couple of 
crooks? I can handle the two of you, 
smash your heads together if I like.” 

“Violence will be punished,” wrote 
the man at the blackboard. 

“And who’s going to do the punish- 
ing :”’ Wilkinsen wanted to know. “You 
crooks are playing your last game right 
at this minute, whether you know it or 
not. This time we’re going to land 
The Black Star and his whole gang, 
and what you'll get handed you by the 


You 
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judge will be something to make judi- 
cial history, if you ask me.” 

The man before the blackboard wrote 
again: “Loud talking breaks no bones, 
captain.” 

“Doesn’t it?” Captain Wilkinson 
asked with a sneer. “You can play at 
your kid’s tricks all you please, but 
when we begin to handle you, you'll 
need something more than a few 
tricks.” 

The man before the blackboard 
chuckled, and the captain’s face turned 
almost purple because of his wrath. 

“Prisoner!” he repeated. “And how 
long are you going to keep me a pris- 
oner, do you think? If I care to get 
up right this minute and wallop the 
two of you, who is to stop me?” 

The other man took a quick step 
forward and pulled a vapor gun from 
beneath his robe. Captain Wilkinsen 
glanced at it, and the red faded from 
his face and the white came. Verbeck 
saw him shudder, and remembered that 
Wilkinsen had not been acquainted with 
the vapor before; that he still was suf- 
fering from the effects of the pungent 
vapor. 

“Prisoner !” Wilkinsen repeated again. 
“Do you think you can get away with 
it? Making a prisoner of a police offi- 
cer, eh?” 

“You are not the only one,” the man 
at the blackboard wrote. “We got the 
chief some time ago—and we have just 
started.” 

Wilkinsen stood up, reeled a bit, took 
a deep breath to get the remainder of 
the vapor out of his lungs by exhaling, 
as quickly and forcibly as possible, and 
suddenly lurched toward the man at 
the blackboard, pretending to ignore the 
other. 

In the little anteroom Verbeck gave 
a little grunt, and Muggs slipped across 
the room to his side. 

“We've got to try something, Muggs,” 
Roger Verbeck whispered. ‘‘Wilkinsen 
is getting angry, and he’ll do something 


jive him the vapor 
ilkinsen conscious, 


to cause them to 
again. We want 
so he can help us.” 

“In we go, then, boss,” Muggs whis- 
pered eagerly. 

“Careful! And do not shoot unless 
it is absolutely necessary,” Verbeck or- 
dered. 

“T getcha, boss!” 

“A quick rush does it, Muggs. You 
take the man at the blackboard. I'll 
take the other.” 

He grasped the knob of the door as 
he whispered. They braced themselves 
for a swift rush inside as soon as the 
other door could be pulled open, a quick 
surprise assault that might result in vic- 
tory. 

“Haven't you two gentlemen seen 
about enough?” asked a quiet voice 
behind them. 

They whirled at the sound of the 
voice. Another of the master crimi- 
nal’s organization stood before them, his 
arms folded across his breast. A little 
door was open in the wall behind him, 
where there had been no door before. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SOMETHING NEW® 


UGGS snarled like a wolf at bay, 
his automatic came up, but an ex- 
clamation from Roger Verbeck kept him 
from firing. The man who stood be- 
fore them made no move, did not even 
drop his arms to his sides, as though 
the menace of the weapon had been 
nothing to him. 

Again he spoke in a deep and raucous 
voice, evidently disguised. 

“Greetings, Mr. Verbeck!” he said. 
“I presume you thought that you were 
having things pretty much your own 
way. It may interest you to know that 
while you were trailing the taxicab you 
also were being trailed. You have been 
watched every second since you entered 
the yard.” 

“So?” Verbeck said. “Then how does 
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it happen that you didn’t accost us 
sooner ?” 

“Because you were not in the right 
place, Mr. Verbeck.” 

“You are one of The Black Star’s 
men, I suppose?” 

“Correct, sir. One of his lieuten- 
ants, if you wish. But I was not with 
him before, and you do not know me.” 

“And how long do you think it would 
take me to know your face?” Roger 
Verbeck asked. “I am holding a pis- 
tol, and so is my companion. And you 
are unarmed.” 

The masked and gowned man before 
them laughed. 

“Unarmed? A member of The Black 
Star’s organization never is unarmed,” 
he replied. “I am better armed than 
you imagine.” 

“Then start somethin’,’ Muggs be- 
gan. “Just start somethin’, you crook, 
and see who ends it! Armed, huh? 
This little old automatic is all the arms 
I need.” 

“Muggs!” Verbeck commanded. 
Then he faced the other man again, 
knowing that Muggs would not fire, 
but that he would be watching closely. 
“] have you covered,” he went on. 
“Stand back against that wall and put 
your arms above your head!” 

“Tf I refuse——” 

“Then I shall be forced to fire at you. 
This is no time for talk. You are the 
same as an outlaw, and I am a special 
officer for the present.” 

“So you’d shoot me without com- 
punction ?” 

“Let me do it, boss,” Muggs begged. 
“IT ain’t had any target practice for 
some time. Puttin’ aside that hood and 
all, I’ll bet I can hit him square between 
the eyes.” 

“Muggs, control yourself!” Verbeck 
commanded. 

“All right, boss. But controllin’ my- 
self in such a situation ain’t the best 
thing I do, not by a long ways.” 


Verbeck looked toward The Black 
Star’s man again. 

“Did you hear me tell you to stand 
against the wall and hold your hands 
over your head?” he asked. 

“T heard you, Mr. Verbeck.” 

“Very well, do so!” 

“Perhaps I do not feel so inclined.” 

“Boss, let me handle him without the 
gun,” Muggs pleaded. “Let me show 
him not to get sassy at you.” 

“Easy, Muggs!” Verbeck took a step 
forward. “Do as I tell you,” he di- 
rected. 

“Will you shoot me if I do not?” 

“T'll attend to you. Against the 
wall!” 

The Black Star’s man laughed again. 
“Pardon me, if I refuse to obey your 
commands, Mr. Verbeck,” he said. “I 
am willing, of course, but I have orders 
otherwise. Kindly look behind you.” 

“That is too old a trick,’ Verbeck 
said, without turning. ‘“Y6u_ look, 


Muggs.” 
“Ain’t anything behind you,” Muggs 
reported, facing The Black Star’s man 


again. 

The robed figure took one step into 
the room, his arms still folded across 
his breast. 

“Stop where you are!” Verbeck com- 
manded. ‘We do not care to have you 
get near enough to use a vapor gun.” 

“That would be unnecessary, Mr. 
Verbeck, I assure you,” came the re- 
ply. “By following the taxicab with 
the captain of detectives you have 
walked into one of The Black Star’s 
traps. I happen to know that he wants 
you on the outside fighting him, but 
now that you are here I am uncertain 
whether to take you to him, or use a 
certain other means.” 

“So this is not his headquarters?” 
Verbeck asked. 

“I speak the truth when I say that 
it is not. This is a sort of receiving 
station for some of his victims, if I 
may be allowed to use the word.” 









“Very well. Let us have an end of 
nonsense. You are here, and two of 
your men are in that room with Cap- 
tain Wilkinsen. What is to prevent 
my man and myself taking all of you 
prisoners, since we are armed, and could 
not be blamed if we shot ?” 

“Say, boss,” Muggs cried. “Let’s not 
let this bird keep us here talkin’ when 
we’ve got the drop on him. Let’s show 
him who’s boss.” 

“I am boss, as you call it,” said The 
Black Star’s man. 

“Like fun! When we are armed 
and you are not? Don’t make me 
laugh!” 

“T am, I assure you. You cannot 
make a hostile move I cannot stop.” 

“No?” Muggs parried with a sneer. 

“Absolutely not!” 

“Why, confound it!” Muggs cried. 
“You talk like a crazy man!” 

“I am merely speaking the truth. A 
few automatics are as nothing to me 
at this moment.” 

“Maybe you think they won’t shoot,” 
Muggs said. 

“T have no doubt that they are ex- 
cellent automatics,” said The Black 


Star’s man. “I feel quite sure that Mr. 


Verbeck would have no other sort in 
such an emergency.” 

“If anybody asks me, you're bugs, 
Muggs declared. “Boss, you keep this 
gent covered, and I’ll walk over to him 
and take that thing off his head. Then 
we'll take care of him, and then we'll 
handle the two in the other room who 
are tryin’ to argue with Wilkinsen.” 

“You take a step at your peril!” The 
Black Star’s man said. 

“Do you think,” Verbeck asked, “that 
you are going to talk to us and hold 
us here until your fellow crooks in 
the other room can come to your as- 
sistance ?” 

“I do not happen to need assistance,” 
came the reply. “I think that it is un- 
necessary to prolong this conversation, 


Mr. Verbeck.” 
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Then it happened—the thing that 


Roger Verbeck had been half fearing. - 


Muggs had stepped to his side, and he 
sensed now that such was what The 
Black Star’s man desired. Suddenly 
the floor beneath them seemed to give 
way. 

Down they shot, carrying with them 
the rug upon which they had been 
standing. Verbeck fired one shot, but 
he knew even as he pressed the trig- 
ger that the shot had gone wild. Muggs 
did not have time to do anything. 

They fell, they struck. Above them 
the trap through which they had been 
dashed was closed again. Faintly, as 
though from a distance came the sound 
of a laugh. 

“Boss !” 
does this 

“The same old story, Muggs. We 
are in one of The Black Star’s pits. 
We should have rushed him.” 

“Flash the torch, boss,” Muggs 
begged. 

The electric torch had not been broken 
by their fall, which had not been more 
than a dozen feet. Roger Verbeck 
flashed it, and they looked around. 

They were in a cement-lined pit, per- 
haps eight feet square and twelve deep. 
The walls, the floor—everything was 
cold cement. In one corner was a small 
iron fixture like the mouth of a drain 
pipe. There could be no escape except 
through the trap by way of which they 
had entered. 

“Same old thing,” Muggs com- 
mented. 

“I suppose that is why he got us so 
easily, Muggs. I was looking for some- 
thing new. I supposed The Black Star 
would scorn to use the old affairs in 
such a campaign.” 

“Well, here we are, boss.’ 

“And here we remain until they take 
us out. But it is nothing to worry 
about, Muggs. The Black Star doesn’t 
want us as prisoners. They will sub- 
due us, I suppose, by the usual method, 


Muggs exclaimed. “What 
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and we'll wake up in some out-of-the- 
way place. You see, Muggs, we know 
the location of this place now. They'll 
keep us here until they can arrange to 
abandon it. I am only sorry that we 
failed to get Captain Wilkinsen out of 
this.” 

“T’m gettin’ madder every second, 
boss. We'll get this crook and his gang 
yet, won’t we?” 

“We certainly shall do our best, 
Roger Verbeck replied. 

“Boss, I wish you’d keep that flash- 
light on. It’s creepy down here ‘in the 
dark.” 

“And damp,” Verbeck said. 
the peculiar smell, Muggs ?” 

“Sure, boss. They’ve just finished 
this pit, and the cement hasn’t had time 
to dry out.” 

“Muggs, we can only wait until they 
see fit to handle us again,” said Ver- 
beck. “Might as well take it easy. 
It is nothing new for The Black Star 
to put one over on us. It is the final 
battle, the big triumph that counts.” 

“And we'll win that final scrap, won’t 
we, boss?” 

“Keep up your confidence, Muggs.” 

“T’ll do that, all right.” 

There was silence for a time, and then 
Verbeck spoke again. 

“I don’t #ike the odor in this place, 
Muggs.” 

“Makes a guy feel choky.” 

“It—it certainly does, Muggs. And 
I am getting a sort of headache already.” 

“This is a nice kind of place to put 
a couple of guys,” Muggs offered. 

“Muggs, my head seems to be going 
around,” 

“So is mine, boss. I’ve been notic- 
in’ it, but I thought maybe it was just 
the tumble we had.” 

“It must be something, more than 
that, Muggs. It—it seems to be bad 
air, or something like that. Muggs, 
they are trying something new on us 
this——” 


A sudden thought came to Roger 


” 


“Notice 


s 


Verbeck, and he staggered across the 
room to the little drain pipe in the cor- 
ner. He bent over it, and sniffed. 

“Muggs! Some sort of gas is pour- 
ing into the pit through this thing.” 

“It'll get us, boss—and we can’t get 
out !” 

“Try not to breathe!” 

“A—a guy’s got to breathe, boss. I 
—Tl'll kill somebody for this!” 

They both began to cough. They sat 
down, got up, staggered around the lit- 
tle underground room. They were 
strangling, it seemed. They tore at 
their collars, fought to get breath, reeled 
around the place like drunken men, 
clawing at the walls, mouthing at each 
other, fighting this unknown, unseen 
foe. 

They did not speak to each other 
now—could not. Each man was busy 
trying to overcome the effects of what- 
ever it was that was being forced into 
the pit through the pipe. Muggs fell, 
and Roger Verbeck swayed and fell 
beside him. 

Now their heads were ringing, and 
sheets of red flame seemed to be pass- 
ing before their eyes. Roger Verbeck 
realized dimly that this was not the sort 
of vapor generally used by The Black 
Star and his people in their pistols and 
bombs. This was something new, some- 
thing that The Black Star or one of his 
men had arranged to use in this new 
campaign of crime. 

“Boss—boss ” Muggs’ voice came 
in a faint whisper, and he probably did 
not realize what he was saying. 

Verbeck made an attempt to reply, 
but he could not. He knew that he was 
growing unconscious rapidly, and that 
oblivion was not far away. He reached 
toward his automatic, which was on 
the cement floor beside him, but his 
fingers, rapidly growing numb, never 
touched the weapon. 

Then there came a period about which 
Roger Verbeck could remember noth- 
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ing afterward. Through a maze of de- 
lirium he fought his way back to con- 
seiousness, and the first he realized was 
that a cool breeze was blowing in his 
face. 

He was quite ill for a moment, and 
then he opened his eyes. He was out 
of doors, stretched on the grass. He 
fought to sit up, and for a moment had 
to close his eyes again. And when he 
opened them once more he realized that 
the dawn was just breaking, that he 
was in a park behind a clump of brush, 
and that Muggs was groaning and re- 
turning to consciousness. 

“Muggs!” Verbeck said weakly. 

“B-boss ?” 

“Feel all right now?” 

“I—I'm a bit sick.” 

Muggs managed to sit up and put his 
head in his hands. Verbeck was almost 
his old self again. 

“Where are we what 


and hap- 


pened?” Muggs asked. 
“I—I don’t seem to be able to re- 
member, Muggs.” 


“I can’t remember either, boss, 
What has happened ?” 

“Funny!” Verbeck commented. “Let 
me see! Where were we—what were 
we doing f°” 

“I—I don’t know, boss. 
afraid 4 

“And there is the roadster over by 
the curb, boss. How did we come 
here?” 

“I—I don’t seem to be able to re- 
member a thing, Muggs, except that we 
were at police headquarters—and some- 
thing about The Black Star c 

“Sure, boss! We were at police head- 
quariers, and I was outside in the road- 
ster and you were inside talkin’ to Cap- 
tain Winkinsen. I remember _ that 
much, all right.” 

“Funny!” Roger 
mented again. 

He staggered to his feet, his hands 
held to his head, and Muggs followed 


I—I'm a bit 


Verbeck com- 


his example. They stepped around the 
clump of brush and started along a lit- 
tle path that ran toward the curb, where 
Verbeck’s powerful roadster was stand- 
ing. 

“Boss 

“Well?” Verbeck asked. 

Muggs was pointing to the side of 
Verbeck’s coat. There a square of white 
paper had been pinned.  Verbeck 
reached down and unpinned it, braced 
himself against a tree, and read the mes- 
sage stamped on the paper with little 
rubber type such as The Black Star 
and his men used. 


” 


Mr. VersecK: You and your man, | am 
sorry to say, are the first real victims of 
one of The Black Star’s newest contrivances, 
the Memory Remover. It is a chemical 
preparation used in the form of a gas, and 
you probably realize now that it -effectually 
destroys memory of all that has transpired 
for two of three hours. You followed 
Captain Wilkinsen to a certain cottage, but 
you cannot say now where that cottage is. 
Try again, Mr. Verbeck. 

ONE oF Brack Srar’s MEN. 

Verbeck handed the message to 
Muggs, who struggled through it. As 
Muggs read, Roger Verbeck, with that 
little tip that had been given him about 
Wilkinsen and the cottage, tried in vain 
to remember what had happened. 

“It is true, Muggs,” he groaned. “I 
cannot remember a thing. There’s 
nothing to do except to return to police 
headquarters and try to find out what 
has happened.” 

“J—I can’t remember, either,” Muggs 
wailed. “Boss, what is that stuff?” 

“I don’t know, Muggs, but we must 
beware of it in the future. It is noth- 
ing beyond the bounds of possibility, at 
any rate. Men who are heavy drinkers 
at times forget what happened while 
they were drinking. Any clever chem- 
ist could produce a gas, I suppose, that 
would have a similar effect.” 

He led the way toward the roadster, 
and Muggs, groaning and bewildered, 
trotted along at his heels. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MORE PRISONERS. 


ILKINSEN, recovering from the 
effects of the vapor, felt rage 
surge within him. A sight of a vapor 
gun was enough to make him recoil. 
He did not fancy its use again. 

And then he remembered Roger Ver- 
beck, and that Verbeck and Muggs were 
supposed to trail him. He would have 
to play for time, he decided, and give 
Verbeck a chance to strike, if it were 
possible. 

“Prisoner, eh?” he asked in a loud 
voice. ‘Why, you two crooks, I can 
handle the both of you, and not exert 
myself at all. You and your little gas 
guns!” 

The man _ before the blackboard 
wrote: “The gas gun seems to be ef- 
fectual.” 

“Afraid to talk, are you?’ Wilkinsen 
continued. “Afraid that I’ll hear your 
voice? I'll hear it, and I'll see your 
face, before we are done.” 

Then they heard sounds in the ad- 


joining room, and the two men moved 
quickly toward Wilkinsen, covering him 


with vapor guns. The captain recog- 
nized Verbeck’s voice, and feared that 
he had fallen into some sort of trap. 
He took a quick step toward the door 
that led into the other room. 

“Back!” one of his captors warned. 

Captain Wilkinsen had no intention 
of being ordered around any longer. 
He was a man of action who considered 
argument and diplomacy a great waste 
of valuable time. He glared at the two 
men before him, tried to hold his 
breath, and charged, head down, arms 
flying, fist playing. 

He wanted to break through into that 
other room, to join forces with Roger 
Verbeck and Muggs, to make an at- 
tempt to subdue a few of the master 
rogue’s men. 

But Captain Wilkinsen was fighting 
against great odds. He did not get the 


opportunity of clashing with the men 
before him. They darted to either side 
and let him rush by, they discharged 
their vapor pistols in his face, and then 
as he reeled and staggered, and finally 
was forced to breathe and draw the 
vapor into his lungs, they stood back 
with sponges held to their nostrils be- 
neath their hoods, and merely watched 
the captain of detectives collapse. 

When Captain Wilkinsen regained 
consciousness he found The Black Star 
standing before him, and one of his 
men on either side of him, ready to han- 
dle him if it proved necessary. But it 
was not necessary for the moment. Cap- 
tain Wilkinsen was weak and ill because 
of the second dose of the vapor, and 
he realized moreover that violence would 
avail him nothing here and now. 

“Well, captain,” The Black Star said, 
“T am given to understand that you at- 
tempted to put up a fight. Surely you 
can understand that such a thing is fu- 
tile.” 

“T don’t know about that, 
tain replied. 

“You have been transferred t6 my 
headquarters,” the master rogue in- 
formed him. “And here you are to re- 
main for some time as my guest. I now 
will have you conducted to other quar- 
ters.” 

The two men urged Captain Wilkin- 
sen to his feet. And then his rage broke 
again. The idea of being ordered about 
and handled by notorious criminals was 
something that Captain Wilkinsen did 
not relish. 

He began to struggle, but he found 
that the two men were far from being 
weaklings. With care they forced him 
through the hall into the big room, while 
all Wilkinsen could do was to tell them, 
in unequivocal language, what he 
thought of them, and what was going 
to happen to them later. 

Then he found himself with Chief 
Somerset and Mayor Redner. The 
Black Star and his men had gone, but 


” 


the cap- 
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a laugh coming from the distance, a sar- 
castic laugh, seemed to say these men 
were fools to attempt to oppose the 
master crook. 

“Wilkinsen !” the chief exclaimed. “I 
hoped they wouldn’t get you!” 

“And how did they get you?” the 
mayor demanded sarcastically. “Are 
all my police imbeciles ?” 

“How did they get you?” the cap- 
tain retorted angrily; and the mayor 
grew red in the face and subsided. 

“What happened, Wilkinsen?” the 
chief asked. ~ 

“T let them decoy me, and Verbeck 
and his man were to follow and learn 
what they were doing. They gave me 
that vapor stuff, and when I got back 
to earth I was in a room somewhere. 
I heard Verbeck talking in the next 
room, and started to try to get to him 
—and then I got more of the vapor.” 

“Then you don’t know whether Ver- 
beck is still trailing?” the chief asked. 

“I don’t know anything,” the cap- 
tain declared. “The thing I do seem 
to know is that I came to life again 


in this place—but I’m not sure that I 


even know that much. I don’t like this 
business.” 

“We must conquer 
them,” Mayor Redner offered. 
city will go insane.” 

“The Black Star sent letters to all 
the papers declaring he had abducted 
you two, and would abduct a lot more,” 
Wilkinsen told them. 

“Then the public will be aroused,” 
the mayor said. “Why this is ridicu- 
lous!’ The idea of anybody abducting 
men in this manner!” 

“We are here,” said the chief. 

“But we must get out of here,” the 
mayor declared. “Do you think for a 
moment we can let this fellow hold all 
of us for ransom?” 

“Time will tell that,” declared Chief 
Somerset. 

“Are you two men going to do any- 
thing about it?” the mayor wanted to 


them—crush 
“The 
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know. “My chief of police and my 
captain of detectives—are you going to 
sit quietly in a corner and let this rogue 
do as he pleases with all of us?” 

“Suppose we talk with some show of 
reason,” said the chief, a trace of an- 
ger in his voice. “Violence will do us 
no good except to get us locked up in 
those cells over there, where we will 
have peace and quiet at any rate. The 
Black Star is a clever rogue, and we 
must fight him with cleverness. Take 
it easy, and something may happen that 
will give us a chance.” 

“That’s what I want—a chance at 
them!” Wilkinsen cried. 

“And Roger Verbeck, we have rea- 
son to suppose, is on the outside and at 
work,” the chief continued. ‘Verbeck 
did something before, and possibly he 
can again.” 

The mayor started to speak, but 
stopped. There was another commotion 
in the hall, the door was thrown open, 
and some of The Black Star’s men 
brought in two more prisoners. Both 
were police precinct captains. 

It was evident they had put up a fight, 
and still were struggling. The Black 
Star’s men lost no time in opening one 
of the cells and dumping them inside. 
Then they retired again. 

“Riley! Carter!” the chief ejacu- 
lated. ‘How did they get you? What 
has happened ?” 

“They got me easily enough,” Cap- 
tain Riley declared. “I received a tele- 
phone message, supposedly from a stool 
pigeon, and, while I was going through 
an alley to meet him and get some in- 
formation, they nabbed me. 

“And they worked the same game on 
me, chief,” Captain Carter said. “I'd 
have sworn that the voice that came to 
me over the phone was the voice of 
‘Shorty’ Carns, a man in my district.” 

“Sure it wasn’t?” the chief asked. 
“Are we sure of any man? The Black 
Star may have them all in his organ- 
ization.” 
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“Is he going to keep us in these 
cells?” Riley asked. 

“IT suppose so,” said the chief. “I 
was informed that the cells are reserved 
for violent prisoners.” 

Mayor Redner exploded again. 

“Imbeciles! Dolts! It is supposed 
that officers of the police force have a 
little sense and courage.” 

“T guess we've got courage and nerve 
enough,” Riley replied hotly. “And they 
got you, too, didn’t they? Seems to 
me I have heard it whispered that Red- 
ner is a wise man.” 

“We must get out of this,” the mayor 
said again. “I'll be the laughingstock 
of the town. The mayor captured and 
kept prisoner by a crook—held for ran- 
som!” 4 

“A fat lot of good it does to rave 
about it,” Captain Wilkinsen said. 
“Doesn’t do any good to talk, and 
there’s no chance for action at present. 
Suppose we keep quiet and watch for 
a chance to do something.” 

“That’s the only sensible thing,” said 
the chief. 

“But we must get out!” the mayor re- 
iterated. 

“You make me sick!” the chief de- 
clared. 

“Do you realize you are speaking to 
the man who gave you your office ?” 

“T do,” said the chief. “But why 
jump on me? Suppose you wait for 
ultimate results. You can’t simply slap 
a man like The Black Star in the face 
and trot him off to jail. He’s been 
preparing for this stunt for a year, and 
we can’t expect to wreck his plans in 
ten minutes.” 

No one spoke for a moment. The 
mayor glared first at the chief, then at 
Captain of Detectives Wilkinsen, and 
then at the two precinct captains in the 
cell. 

In the other room The Black Star 
had received another prisoner. He was 
an elderly man still under the influence 
of the vapor, and two of the master 
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rogue’s organization revived him care- 
fully. He sat up on the couch, glanced 
around, and gave a cry of fright. 

“Do not be alarmed, Mr. Brayter,” 


- The Black Star reassured him. 


“Who—who are you? Where am 
I?” 

“IT am The Black Star.” 

“The crook ?” 

“T suppose I am so termed by many,” 
The Black Star replied with a laugh be- 
hind his mask. “But hard words will 
do you no particular good.” 

“But why\I am here? What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“T want you to be my guest for a few 
days,” The Black Star continued. “You 
will have good company. Mayor Red- 
ner, an old friend of yours, for in- 
stance.” 

“Redner here?” Brayter asked. 

“He is—and more of your friends 
will be here later. It is a little new ac- 
tivity of mine, you see. I am abducting 
some of the most prominent men in the 
city, and I am going to force the city 
to ransom them.” 

“How—how long are you going to 
keep me here?” Brayter persisted. 

“That depends. Only a few days, I 
hope.” 

“But that cannot be!” Brayter pro- 
tested. “You—lI suppose you know that 
I am—er—one of the wealthiest men in 
the city?” 

“Everybody knows William Brayter,” 
said The Black Star, bowing. 

“And IL still am active in business. 
Man, I am in the midst of a big business 
deal. If I am not at my office in the 
morning 2 

“The deal will be ruined?” The Black 
Star asked. 

“Yes, and I and my associates may 
be ruined. You must release me. I 
am willing to pay you.” 

“How much?” The Black Star ques- 
tioned. 

“What is your price? 
Two thousand ?” 


A thousand? 





The Black Star threw back his head 
and laughed wildly. 

“My dear Mr. Brayter,” he said, “to 
release you might mean that I would 
have to end my campaign. I started 
out, sir, to get a million dollars’ dam- 
ages because of what was done to my 
organization last year. I will release 
you willingly, but my price is that mil- 
lion.” 

“A million!’ William Brayter ex- 
claimed in consternation. “You expect 
me to pay you a million?” 

“| do not expect it,” said the master 
rogue. “I am merely telling you that 
you will have to remain here for a time. 
And do not be too much alarmed, Mr. 
Brayter. It is just possible, you see, 
that some of your financial foes will 
will be my guests, too. And if you 
are not at your desk, neither will they 
be. In other words, the deal will re- 
main dead until such a time as you are 
all released. Now I am going to have 
you taken to another apartment, where 
you'll find Mayor Redner and the 
others.” 

“T’ll make it five thousand—ten thou- 
sand. Release me, keep certain of my 
financial foes here, and I'll make it 
twenty thousand dollars!” 

“Are you proposing that you join my 
organization and join hands with me?” 
The Black Star asked. 

“Certainly not!” 

“Pardon me, but it sounded like it. 
I am sorry, but I cannot help you in 
your financial schemes, Mr. Brayter. I 
am out to collect damages for myself 
and the members of my organization— 
that is all. Perhaps we may be able 
to make a deal at some later time.” 

The financier grew red in the face, 
and The Black Star laughed again. He 
motioned to his men, and they conducted 
William Brayter through the hall to the 
room where the other prisoners were 
Waiting. 

“Brayter!” the mayor exclaimed. 
“They got you, too?” 
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“They did!” Brayter replied angrily. 
“A pretty mayor you are—and a pretty 
police force you have! Why don’t you 
do something? Do you know that this 
fiend intends to hold all of us for ran- 
som?” 

“Yes, we've been let in on the se- 
cret,” said Chief Somerset, who did 
not like William Brayter and did not 
care who knew it. “As for doing some- 
thing, what have you to suggest?” 

“Why, confound it, arrest these fel- 
lows!” 

The chief looked at Captain Wilkin- 
sen, and both grinned. 

“Arrest them!” said Wilkinsen. 
"Don’t you suppose we wish that we 
could ?” 

“T must get out of here. I have a 
business deal on!” Brayter repeated. 

“And I'll be the laughingstock of the 
town,” the mayor deplored. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” said Brayter, “to 
think that men of our standing can be 
treated in this manner !” 

“No use wasting words,” the chief 
said. “What can we do about it? If 
an opportunity presents itself we’ll act. 
Meanwhile keep quiet and don’t start 
anything violent, or they’ll have you in 
one of those nice little cells where they 
put a couple of my captains.” 


, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SHERIFF GROGIN. 


THE people of the city awoke that 

morning, glanced at the heavy 
headlines in the newspapers, were 
stunned for a moment, and then were 
in a panic of fear. 


Extra editions told of the abduction’ 


of the mayor, the chief, Wilkinsen, the 
precinct captains, and revealed the fact 
that the town’s greatest financier and 
richest man, William Brayter, was miss- 
ing. It was believed that he had been 
kidnaped by The Black Star’s band. 
Wealthy men grew fightened, afraid 
that they might be among the victims 
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chosen. Men in office had the same out The Black Star and his men mak- 


feeling. A reorganization of the police 
department was necessary. The cap- 
tains who remained exerted every ef- 
fort to police the city and at the same 
time capture The Black Star. 

In this emergency the police turned 
to Sheriff Grogin, although the city po- 
lice and the sheriff’s force were gen- 
erally arrayed against each other. Sher- 
iff Grogin, who had been born and 
reared in the city, knew it as well as 
any man in existence. He called in his 
deptuies for a conference. 

“We've got to catch this fellow,” Gro- 
gin began. ‘With Chief Somerset and 
Captain Wilkinsen gone, the police de- 
partment is in chaos. That rather puts 
it up to this office. The Black Star 
may have his headquarters inside the 
city limits, and again he may have them 
in some house up or down the river, as 
he did once before.” 

Then they discussed plans, and 
adopted a measure. Roger Verbeck and 
Muggs, who were called into the con- 
ference, told their latest experiences 
frankly. 

“A year to perfect his plans,” the 
sheriff said. “We must expect to have 
a pretty session with him, and we don’t 
want to make the mistake of underes- 
timating him, or of being off guard 
for an instant. Remember that it is 
hard telling who is in his organization. 
All sorts of persons were in the old 
one—even one deputy from my office, 
if you will remember.” 

The conference ended, the deputies 
left to do the work that had been as- 
signed to them, and Verbeck returned 
to police headquarters to tell what had 
been done. A systematic search of the 
city was instituted to locate the head- 
quarters of The Black Star. 

There were tips and rumors, of 
course. All were investigated, and all 
proved to be valueless. Suspects were 
arrested and questioned, and nothing 
was learned. The morning passed with- 


ing any new move. * 

“Waiting for night, boss,” said 
Muggs. 

“Yes, and letting the idea sink in,” 
Roger Verbeck added. “A day or two 
of mystery following the abduction, and 
the public will demand that something 
be done immediately to effect the re- 
lease of the men. The Black Star is a 
great user of mob psychology.” 

“Of which?” Muggs asked. 

“T haven’t time to give you a course 
of lectures in psychology just now,” 
Verbeck told him. 

“The worst of this thing, boss,” 
Muggs declared, “is the waitin’ around 
with nothin’ to do. I wish that big 
crook would make a move so we could 
get a line on him. But I don’t want to 
run into that memory remover again.” 

“Neither do I,” Verbeck agreed. “But 
I am here to testify that it certainly fills 
the bill. I have tried and tried, and I 
cannot remember the location of that 
place.” 

“Tf we drove around town and looked 
about ia 

“We saw it only at night, Muggs, and 
that is all I can rememfer. We wouldn't 
know it if we were standing right in 
front of it at this moment.” 

Muggs scratched at his head and tried 
to understand. Then he went out to 
the curb again, got behind the wheel of 
Verbeck’s big roadster, and waited for 
an alarm. 

Sheriff Grogin’s deputies were comb- 
ing the city. Now and then they re- 
ported progress, but that is all they did 
report. The master rogue made no 
new move during the day, and it was 
as though he and his men and his pris- 
oners had been swallowed by the earth. 

Grogin paced his private office as eve- 
ning came, absorbed in ways and means. 
He had not left his office since morn- 
ing, and determined to remain there. 
His meals were brought in from a res- 
taurant around the corner. He wanted 
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to be always within reach of the tele- 
phone. 

Just as the street arcs were flash- 
ing into being the telephone rang, and 
the sheriff was quick to answer. 

“Sheriff?” asked a man’s voice. 

“Yes,” 

“This is The Black Star.” 

“I recognize your voice, you crook,” 
the sheriff declared. “I haven’t heard 
it for a year, but I remember it all right. 
Black Star, eh? Want to give yourself 
up?” 

“Scarcely that,” said the master 
rogue, laughing over the wire. “I just 
wanted to say that it would be better 
for you if you kept out of this game. 
I give you my word that I am operat- 
ing only inside the city limits, so you 
and your deputies need not concern 
yourselves.” 


“Afraid of us, are you?’ Grogin 


asked. 

“Certainly not. I simply do not want 
to be bothered with you. But if you 
persist I’ll have to handle you, too, you 
know.” 

“T’d admire to see you try it,” Grogin 
told him. “Begin whenever you are 
ready. Start anything you please, and 
we'll see who ends this little affair.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to see the mayor 
and the chief? If you say the word, 
I'll have you abducated, too, so you can 
Visit with them.” 

“Kidnap me, would you?” Grogin’s 
voice shrieked into the transmitter. 
“Try it, you big crook! Nothing would 
please me better.” 

“You think that I could not?” 

“I certainly do. Tl not be answer- 
ing any telephone calls to come to some 
dark alley, or anything like that.” 

“Oh, we’d not try anything so crude 
as that on you, sheriff,” The Black Star 
replied. “We have a better plan. I just 
wanted to say that we are going to get 
you to-night.” 

“You are, eh?” Grogin roared. 

“Exactly. We are going to get you 
8D—ps 
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to-night. By dawn you'll be with the 
mayor and the chief and some others, 
and can have a game of cards with your 
old friend William Brayter, if you please 
to do so.” 

“Why, you big crook!” 

“Oh, we'll get you, sheriff. I have 
just sent a leter to the newspapers say- 
ing that I intend getting you to-night. 
It will be more fun, I think, if you 
are on your guard. Picking up these 
other men was too easy, you under- 
stand.” 

The Black Star cut off the connec- 
tion before the sheriff could make a re- 
ply. Sheriff Grogin rattled the re- 
ceiver, got the chief operator, and made 
a frantic effort to trace the call. To 
all appearances it had come from a 
perfectly reputable residence, and Gro- 
gin snorted when he got this informa- 
tion. 

“Tapped wire,” he told himself. “And 
before I can have men investigate, the 
wire will be gone.’ 

But he ordered men to investigate, 
nevertheless, and then he telephoned to 
police headquarters, got Roger Ver- 
beck on the wire, and told what had 
happened. Verbeck and Muggs drove 
to the sheriff’s office at once. 

“Why, the big crook can’t do it!” the 
sheriff declared. ‘How can he pick me 
up and carry me off when I’m on 
guard and watching for him? Unless 
he comes in here with a big gang of men 
and cleans us out with gunfire—and the 
crook pretends to abhor violence.” 

“I scarcely think he'll do anything 
like that,” Roger Verbeck said. “But 
I’d advise you to watch closely, sheriff. 
I'll remain here if you like.” 

“To take the trail when they carry 
me away, eh? Verbeck, don’t be an 
utter ass! How could he do it? He 
can’t decoy me, because I have no in- 
tention of leaving this office to-night. 
He has boasted that he’ll get me; if he 
does not it may calm the dear public a 
bit. I certainly wish the public could 
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be calmed. I’ve averaged six false 
alarms to the half hour since noon.” 

Ten minutes later one of the deputies 
came into the office to announce that 
he had arrested a woman who had been 
acting suspiciously. Roger Verbeck 
glanced at the prisoner through the 
half-opened door, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“The Princess!” he exclaimed. 

“What?” the sheriff cried. 

The prisoner was called in, and the 
sheriff looked at her closely. 

“It is The Princess,” he admitted. 
“A member of The Black Star’s gang. 
Well, young woman, you had a lot of 
fun with us a year or so ago, didn’t 
you? And The Black Star managed 
to get you away. But we have you now, 
and there is an indictment hanging over 
your head.” 

“T suppose so,” she said. 

“Take this chair,” the sheriff ordered. 
“Mr. Verbeck, you remain here with 
us, please. I think it advisable to ask 
this young woman a few questions.” 

The Princess sat down, glanced at the 
sheriff, and smiled. Grogin glared at 
her. Roger Verbeck also sat down, 
watching the woman carefully. 

The Princess had achieved quite a 
reputation during The Black Star’s cam- 
paign of a year before. She had acted 
as a decoy, and she had actually par- 
ticipated in some of the crimes. Noth- 
ing was known of her except that the 
members of the master crook’s organ- 
ization admired her and would fight for 
her instantly. It was supposed that she 
was The Black Star’s sister—she was 
too old to be his daughter. 

“Well?” she asked, smiling at the 
sheriff again. “One of your men ar- 
rested me, and I should like to know 
for what.” 

“It doesn’t happen to make any par- 
ticular difference, now that we have 
you,” the sheriff answered. “You are 
wanted on an old indictment. You cer- 
tainly took a great risk walking around 
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the streets of this town, where 
police officers know you.” ’ 

“T have been daing it for about two 
months,” she said. “And the police 
didn’t seem to know me.” 

“Still with The Black Star, are you? 
Or have you come here to betray him 
to us?” 

Her eyes flashed. “I am not the sort 
that betrays,” she declared angrily. 

“Suppose,” said the sheriff, leaning 
toward her, “suppose that we arrange it 
to lighten your own sentence if you aid 
us in putting our hands on The Black 
Star.” 

“T refuse to discuss the subject, Sher- 
iff Grogin.” 

“You have about fifteen years in 
prison coming to you, and you're a 
young woman still, possessed of a cer- 
tain amount of beauty—fifteen years 
will rob you of your good looks. If 
it could be arranged to release you at 
the end of the first year?” 

“It is useless to discuss the matter,” 
she repeated. 

“Fifteen years is a long time, young 
woman, especially when it is spent be- 
hind prison bars.” 

“I have no intention of spending fif- 
teen years in prison—nor fifteen 
months, or days,” she told him, her eyes 
blazing again. 

“You'll probably change your mind 
about that. Here you are, and in jail 
you stay until the court gets through 
with you. And then you go to the big 
prison, where you'll soon be wishing 
that you had listened to my proposal.” 

“As I intimated before, you are wast- 
ing your time talking to me in this 
strain,” she said. 

“Perhaps we can get some information 
out of you by some of the old meth- 
ods,” the sheriff suggested. “You area 
young and pretty woman, but you also 
are a member of The Black Star’s band. 
We must land him, so anything that 
causes that result is permissible.” 

“I suppose you mean the third de 
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gree?” she asked, without giving the 
slightest indication of fright. 

“And if I do——” asked the sheriff. 

“I suppose I must endure it. But it 
will not make me say what I do not 
wish to say.” 

Sheriff Grogin bent across the desk 
toward her, while Roger Verbeck con- 
tinued to watch closely. 

“Where are you living, and by what 
name are you known?” the sheriff de- 
manded. 

“I do not mind telling you that. I 
am living at the National Hotel, and I 
am known as Louise Faley. But that 
information will do you and your dep- 
uties not the slightest good. You will 
not be able to connect me with any one 
else by asking questions about me 
around the hotel. That was your in- 
tention, I suppose ?” 

The sheriff grew red in the face, for 
that had been his obvious intention. 

“How do you pay your bills?” he de- 
manded. ; 


“[ am a woman of means. Mayor 


Redner has been handling some of my 
funds,” she replied, smiling sweetly. 
“He has, eh?” roared the sheriff. “I 
suppose you must know that all your 
funds will be confiscated because they 
are the proceeds of robbery ?” 
“In the first place you’d have a hard 


time proving that. I can readily show 
that the funds came from an estate left 
me by a distant relative. And, my dear 
sheriff, in the second place I cashed in 
to-day. I have,placed my funds in 
teady cash, in a secure place which I 
defy you to find.” 

Sheriff Grogin glared at her, and 
again she smiled sweetly at him. 

“Anything to ask her, Verbeck?” the 
sheriff wanted to know. 

“Mr. Verbeck perhaps has sense 
enough to know that questions are but 
a waste of breath,” said The Princess. 

“Are you willing to tell me anything 
at all about The Black Star if I prom- 
is¢ to help you?” the sheriff asked. 


“Certainly not,” she replied promptly. 
“T told you it was useless to discuss that 
subject. I am not a traitor, you see.” 

“IT see. Not even to save yourself 
from a long term in prison?” 

“For no price at all, my dear sher- 
iff.” 

“What were you doing when my man 
picked you up this evening ?” 

“Nothing in particular. I think he 
must have believed that I had a bomb 
in my handbag.” 

“Laughing at me, are you? Trying 
to make game of me?” the sheriff re- 
torted. ‘Maybe you'll get over your 
humor when I have you put in a cell.” 

“You'd not do that, I am sure,” she 
said. 

“Tl show you, unless you answer 
my questions, and do it quickly. Where 
is The Black Star’s headquarters ?” 

She looked at him, Jaughed, and then 
began to hum a popular song. 

“You'll get nothing out of her at pres- 
ent, sheriff,” Roger Verbeck put in. 
“And I don’t like the look of this whole 
episode. It appears to me that this 
young woman deliberately got herself 
arrested and brought here. Remember 
the telephone message you received ?” 

“Oh, I remember that. But I scarcely 
think anything can happen to me in my 
own private office, with half a dozen 
deputies within call,” the sheriff de- 
clared. ‘A night in a cell might cause 
her to change her mind and talk.” 

“Ten weeks in a cell wouldn’t make 
me do that,” she replied. “But I do not 
intend spending a night in a cell.” 

“We'll see about that!” the sheriff 
said angrily. “Verbeck, will you kindly 
call the man who arrested this woman. 
Have him come in here? Perhaps we 
can get a line on things.” 

“Certainly, sheriff.” Roger Verbeck 
hurried out of the room, asked for the 
man, found that he was in the rest room, 
and hurried after him there. 

Verbeck was eager himself to talk 
to the deputy. He believed that. The 
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Princess had got herself arrested delib- 
‘erately, and he suspected some deep 
game planned by The Black Star. 

“She was prowlin’ around in front 
of a big jewelry store, and actin’ sus- 
picious,” the deputy told him. ‘When 
she saw me she tried to dodge, as if she 
knew I was an officer. I stopped to 
watch her, and she tried to make a get- 
away. And when I caught her and asked 
a few questions, she refused to tell me 
anything—her name, or address, or any- 
thing like that. I brought her in, think- 
in’ the sheriff could handle her.” 

“What jewelry store?” Verbeck 
asked. 

The deputy told him. 

“And The Black Star may be loot- 
ing that place this moment, perhaps has 
looted it already, though he indicated 
he wasn’t going to do anything like 
that,” Verbeck said. “Wait until I tell 
the chief deputy to send a couple of 
men over there to investigate, then we’ll 
go in and see the sheriff.” 

Verbeck made the suggestion, and the 
chief deputy was glad to act on it with- 


out taking time to consult his superior. 
The chief deputy had a wholesome re- 


To be continued in next week’s issue 
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gard for Verbeck’s powers when it came 
to running down The Black Star. 

And then Roger Verbeck and the 
man who had arrested The Princess 
hurried back through the corridor to 
Sheriff Grogin’s private office. Verbeck 
had a feeling that something was about 
to happen. He felt that the master 
rogue was about to strike again, a blow 
that would shock the city, a blow such 
as The Black Star loved to deliver. 

“If we could only get on a hot trail 
again,” he said to the deputy, “it 
wouldn’t be so bad. But we are fight- 
ing in the dark.” 

“T’d like to get my hands on the 
crook.” 

“So would my man,” Verbeck said 
laughing. “If we do catch The Black 
Star, somebody will have to hold 
Muggs.” 

They came to the door of the sheriff's 
private office. Roger Verbeck knocked, 
then opened the door and entered with 
the deputy at his heels. 

He stopped, gasped in surprise, then 
shouted an alarm. One of the windows 
of the private office was open. Sheriff 
Grogin and The Princess were gone! 
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INVISIBLE INK USED IN PRISON PLOT 


LETTERS written with invisible ink were used recently at the Portsmouth 
prison in Ontario, Canada, by convicts soliciting outside aid in their plan 


for “crushing out” of the institution. 


The plot was discovered and the mes- 


sages intercepted. One request that the authorities read with interest was for 


three saws. 


The author of the letter was cross-questioned and his cell carefully searched. 


In it were found a sling shot and a dagger made from an iron spike. 


Now the 


convict correspondent is segregated from the other inmates of the prison. 
An investigation is being conducted to determine how letters were smug- 


gled out of the prison. 
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ent IE was dead. “Spender” Roth- 
man sat before a card-strewn 
table in his room leaning for- 
ward, his head cushioned in 
the crook of his arm. The face was 
smiling, as if at the end he had found 
relief from the torments that had aged 
him so shockingly during his last year. 

Carrick, the dead man’s lawyer, gave 
the news. He had found his client in 
this condition, he said, when he came 
to bring Rothman the report of the legal 
victory he had won for him. He had 
telephoned immediately for the family 
physician, who diagnosed the case as 
heart disease. And that, Carrick an- 
nounced with a characteristic gesture of 
his upturned palms, was all he knew. 
But it was not all, of course. A cer- 





.tain young clerk from Carrick’s office 


told himself over and over, during the 
torments of a sleepless night, that his 
bungling érror had killed Rothman. The 
district attorney said “suicide” with a 
positive finality that brooked no argu- 
ment, and busied himself with the mass 
of evidence in his safe. Still others, 
close friends of the dead man, who 
knew that with all his faults Spender 
Rothman was too brave to kill himself, 
guessed rightfully that there had been 
collusion between the lawyer and the 
physician. “It was murder,” they whis- 
pered among themselves. “He did not 
die by his own hand.” 

Spender Rothman was laid away in 





his grave—the last of a long and hon- 
orable line. Ah, what hadn’t the fam- 
ily owned—once! A great family, the 
Rothmans: a_ high-living, well-acred 
family that ended its picturesque gen- 
erations with the demise of this impov- 
erished descendant. 

Tongues wagged over the mystery of 
his death. People talked of his super- 
stitions, of his fortune telling by cards, 
of his mad career as a Spendthrift, of 
the enemies he had made, of the favor- 
able supreme court decision that had 
saved him the dregs of his fortune—a 
decision he never lived to hear. But 
they got nowhere. Always the more 
shrewd came back to the basic facts: 
He had died in his own room, alone. It 
had not been shock, or accident, or heart 
disease, or suicide. Ergo, there re- 
mained but murder. And if it were 
murder, common justice demanded that 
the criminal pay the penalty. 

But that, as you will presently see, 
was impossible.. The person who was 
responsible for the death of Spender 
Rothman could not be brought to jus- 
tice for good and sufficient reasons ; and 
should not have faced trial. 

This is the story of how Spender 
Rothman was killed. 


Il. 


It had turned up at last—the doom 


card! 
It lay on the table before him with 
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its nine black spots glaring up like so 
many angry eyes. 

Across his dry lips Spender Roth- 
man rubbed the end of a nervous thumb. 
There was no mistake; it had come to 
him fairly. Frowning, he turned to 
stare from the window at the golden 
dome of the courthouse, where to-day 
his last dollars were wavering in the 
balance. On beyond his eyes caught 
the blue line of trees that marked the 
Yantic River, and, still farther, the au- 
tumn crests of Rothman Hills. 

Walking over to the desk he swal- 
lowed a thimbleful of old brandy. He 
poured it from the bottle in which his 
grandfather, the son of old “Miser” 
Rothman, had laid it by three genera- 
tions back. The liquor heartened him 
so much that when he rang for his 
housekeeper he was once more unflinch- 
ingly looking the future in the face. 

“When Carrick comes, Mrs. Haley, 
ask him to step up here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Harry.” 

The little old woman waited, knowing 
through long service that he had some- 
thing more to say. 

He moistened his lips. “We've lost,” 
he said. “Everything’s gone now.” 

“But—but ” She caught his 
arms and peered up into the drawn face 
with its aura of thin gray hair. ‘Why, 
you haven’t heard anything, have you? 
You couldn’t have heard, because the 
decision is not ready.” 

He nodded mysteriously. “The cards! 
The worst one of the pack! The nine 
of spades turned up. That told me.” 
She attempted to speak, but he raised his 
voice. “It’s not the first time, either. 
The cards have told me some pretty 
straight things about myself. But the 
nine of spades has only come to me 
three times: once the night Miriam 
died; once the day before they took 
Hillcrest from me; and now—again.” 

She patted him on the back, as his 
mother might. “Now, Mr. Harry, I 
wouldn’t take no stock in it, if I was 


you ; and then, even if they do take the 
house from you, you’re just a young 
man % 

“Of fifty,” he interjected sardonic- 
ally. “A young man who’s never made 
his own living, and never could. And 
now But my troubles needn’t be 
your troubles. You can help me most 
now by sending Carrick right up when 
he comes.” 

She was still looking at him as he 
shut the door, to walk with his uneven 
tread back to the framed photograph on 
the desk. For a long moment he 
searched the face of the dainty, firm- 
lipped woman who smiled out at him; 
then he tore the backing from the 
frame. 

An envelope dropped out, once white, 
but now yellowed with the dye of 
twenty years. Its faded inscription still 
revealed the poise and power of the 
woman who had written it. It read: 


To you when the worst of all is about to 
happen. 

So you've come to me again, dear, and for 
the last time. I wish it were not the last 
time, because I’d rather make you happy 
than do anything else I know. But the doc- 
tor has told me what I knew in my heart a 
month ago; he says it can be only a day or 
two at most. So I am writing this, which I 
hope you may never read, or, if you must 
read it, I hope it may be a long, long time 
from now. 

I am picturing you as you read. You have 
kept your promise to me and have only 
opened the envelope because you face the 
end of hope. For a while after my death I 
know you lived the life we planned to live 
together. Then, bit by bit, you dropped off, 
and became what you were when I first knew 
you—what your father was hefore you. Like 
him, perhaps, you are called “Spender” Roth- 
man, except that where he squandered dol- 
lars you have thrown away twenties. 

Ah, I know! You've helped out old 
friends; you've bought things you couldn't 
afford; you've plunged into utterly impos- 
sible enterprises. Now you stand naked be- 
fore the blackest hour of your life. Your 
old gay confidence in luck is deserting you. 
Everything is lost; not everything save 
honor, but—everything! 

Am I right? If I am not, put back this 








letter for another day, because now is not 
the appointed time. 

I am right, then. You have come to the 
end. Perhaps you have consulted the cards, 
poor foolish boy, and have turned up your 
fatal nine of spades with your wet thumb. 
How well I remember that wet thumb! 

Of course you have. And now I am going 
to let you wipe the slate clean. I am going 
to ward off the trouble and the disgrace by 
bringing you luck with another pack, a lucky 
pack, the pack of Fortune herself. 

Do not pause to wonder how I came by it. 
It is enough that the cards are mine, and 
that now they are yours. 

Remember, the pack is of no use to any 
one but you, and is of use to you only in 
your extremity. You must wait till every 
bit of hope has fled; till you feel certain 
nothing can save you; then lock the door, 
sit down at the table, and consult the won- 
derful cards that bring luck. 

Oh, my poor foolish boy! If only I could 
have lived, we might have made our lives 
into two beautiful stories. 

For the last time, good-by. 

MiriaAM. 


The letter fell from his hands. For 
a time he sat staring into space until 
little by little the muscles of his eyes 
pulled them into focus again. With 
bent head he walked to the old-fashioned 
wall safe. 

It was an oblong, book-shaped packet 
that he drew out, wrapped in white pa- 
per and tied with heavy twine. Within 
spread a blanket of scented tissue paper, 
bound round with lavender ribbon; and 
finally inside this a carved wooden box. 

Plainly it was her own handiwork, 
though he had never seen it before. 
Across its top danced all the emblems 
of luck, from the swastika to a curious 
Chinese symbol. About the four sides 
ran a verse to the effect: 

He gives once who gives but gold, 

3ut the Gift of Luck counts twentyfold. 

“The Gift of Luck!” He stood there 
for a moment with the box unopened. 
What couldn’t a man do with the Gift 
of Luck? All his old optimism flowed 
back. Again he felt that he was god- 
child to Fortune, that incalculable god- 
dess who bestows her favors on fifty 
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as well as fifteen. Why, with luck a 
man of fifty might conquer the world! 
Luck! The heaviness of the last few 
months fell from him; a smile was turn- 
ing his mouth when Carrick’s heavy 
rap sounded at the door. 

There was a smile on the lawyer’s 
face, also: the smile that a doctor wears 
when he tells a dying patient that he 
may pull through. 

But Spender Rothman was in no hu- 
mor for such a mood. “Don’t bother to 
try cheering me, Carrick; I don’t need 
encouragement. I’ve run into luck at 
last. We're going to win this case to- 
day; if we don’t it will be because 
there’s something better ahead. I’ve 
come into it at last; I feel it in my 
bones. My portion of luck has been a 
long time coming, but it’s here.” 

The lawyer smiled amiably. What- 
ever his client’s mood, he dropped into 
it for the time being. 

‘Delighted to hear it, Rothman. As 
a lawyer, of course, I may not offi- 
cially believe in luck, but I'll admit some 
very remarkable things happen occasion- 
ally—some very remarkable things.” 
He paused for a moment at the win- 
dow, declining Rothman’s proffered 
brandy. ‘You remember, you said yes- 
terday that you wanted to know the de- 
cision as soon as it was announced. 
You have no telephone in the place, but 
you have a splendid view of the court- 
house. Do you see that window open- 
ing from the supreme court room? 
Well, I’ll have Henderson, my clerk, 
there with a handkerchief. If the ver- 
dict is in our favor, I'll have him wave 
it twice; if it goes against us, once. 
Remember that: twice means we win; 
once—but we won’t think about once.” 

“Not a bit,” returned Spender Roth- 
man. ‘We can leave that out of the 
question. Luck’s with me once more.” 

The lawyer reached out his hand. 
“Exactly. And after the decision is 
handed down, I’ll come here immedi- 
ately and talk matters over with you. 
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And all will come out for the best; you 
may be sure of that.” 

When the lawyer left, Spender Roth- 
man drew his table a little nearer the 
window. Under his right hand lay the 
tarved wooden box containing the cards 
of luck; in his left was a pair of field 
glasses. A watch on the table ticked 
away the slow seconds. 

At ten o'clock he stiffened. Court 
convened at ten, and his case was the 
first on the docket. The minutes 
dragged by. By now the decision must 
have been announced. He counted up 
to sixty; then over again; then up to 
thirty. 

Suddenly, startlingly, from the black 
crowd of humans massed before the 
window of the courthouse a white hand- 
kerchief disengaged itself. It rose and 
fell—once. Then it vanished. 

He waited long for the second wav- 
ing, but it never came. He had lost. 
The Rothman fortune, squeezed down 
to a miserly house and lot, had been 
swept away to its last driblet. But 
Spender Rothman only nodded his head 
to the woman in the framed photo- 
graph, who seemed to smile back at him. 

“It’s all right, Miriam,” he said. 
“Don’t you worry; you’ve brought me 
luck. It will come out all right.” 

With deliberate fingers he opened the 
carved box. Within a sealed packet lay 
two exquisite, hand-painted playing 
cards. 

Face unclouded, hands steady, he be- 
gan to deal the wonderful cards of luck. 


Ill. 


When Carrick came Mrs. Haley 
greeted him with pathetic eagerness. 

“You needn’t tell me any different, 
sir,” she said. “My poor boy lost.” 

Carrick shook his head. “Not a bit 
of it, Mrs. Haley; we won. I hardly 
know what to make of it myself, but we 
won. No, it was a fool mistake on 
Henderson’s part to mix the signals. 


I’ve come on purpose to tell the news to 
Mr. Rothman.” 

But Mrs. Haley’s eyes were not too 
dim to read bold-faced type, and bad 
news was printed large all over Car- 
rick’s face. 

“Tell me what it is, Mr. Carrick—me 
that’s been in the family since he was 
born, that’s watched over him through 
all his goings-on, like I was his own 
mother.” 

Carrick wiped his forehead. “I know; 
I know you’ve cared for him. There’s 
no reason why it should be a secret 
from you now, when the whole world 
will know by night. You see, this case 
decided to-day was a civil action; it 
wasn’t to see if Harry—Mr. Rothman 
—had done wrong; it was just to de- 
cide whether or not he owed a certain 
sum of money.” 

“But you won that case?” 

“Yes, we won it. But on the way 
over here the district attorney took me 
aside and told me facts that staggered 
me. I don’t think Harry ever meant 
anything wrong, but the last few months 
he’s been so deep in money troubles 
that—that 24 

Mrs. Haley was staring at him, her 
dry eyes wide. 

“That—well, in a word he’s signed 
names to papers he had no business to 
sign. He’s a forger. He'll be arrested 
this very morning. And I can’t save 
him! I can’t save him!” 

Utterly crumpled, Mrs. Haley 
dropped on the hall seat and buried her 
head in her apron. 

Carrick pounded up the stairs. The 
door to Rothman’s room was locked. 
Nobody answered his rapping. 

He hammered impatiently with the 
flat of his hand. Shaken by a sudden 
horror, he threw himself hard against 
the lock. It shivered and gave way, 
plunging the lawyer into the room. 

Spender Rothman leaned over the 
table, a card in one hand, the other 
dropped limply by his side. 
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Spender Rothman Wets His Thumb 


“Rothman!” whispered the lawyer 
hoarsely. “Rothman!” 

But the white face was immovable. 

In the hope of restoring circulation 
he slapped the faded hand, chafing and 
beating it until a sudden glance at the 
table set his own heart momentarily at 
a standstill. 

Many lawsuits Carrick had handled; 
many criminal cases. What he saw 
now brought back the memory of a cer- 
tain hard-fought trial. He looked at 
the tip of Rothman’s thumb, at the still 
lips; he snatched one of the cards from 
the table and bore it to the light at the 
window. 

On the back of the card, on Roth- 
man’s lips and thumb, were tiny crystals 
of that powerful poison whose very 
taste makes the quick dead. 

Spender Rothman was dead. It was 
Carrick’s business to protect the inter- 


ests of his late client. Though it 
seemed a sacrilege, he read Miriam’s 
letter to the very last page. As he fin- 
ished with misty eyes he nodded his 
head in agreement. It was Miriam’s 
plan, and, after all, Miriam had acted 
for the best. She knew her husband’s 
lack of character ; she knew his supersti- 
tious belief in luck; as to what the cards 
say; she had forseen what would befall 
him, and she had prepared for it. The 
dead man would never have to undergo 
the horror of legal punishment. 

That is the story of how Spender 
Rothman came to his final rest. Carrick 
sent for the family physician, who had 
ministered to Miriam twenty years be- 
fore, and they agreed that her name 
must be protected. The death certificate 
was signed ; the cause was given as heart 
disease. 

Who may say the law was cheated ? 


SOT KUSWARE: 


ODD MURDER PLAN 


BOUND bead downward to a tree in Shawnee Park, near Kansas City, Kan- 

sas, Pablo Gonzales was found one night recently by an officer of the 
State police. The unfortunate man, utterly unable to extricate himself from 
his dangerous position, was moaning feebly. The policeman cut the ropes that 
held Gonzales, and then, after lowering him to the ground, sent in a hurry call 
for an ambulance. The rush of blood to the man’s head had been so great 
that he narrowly escaped a cerebral hemorrhage and death. 

When he was revived he told the police that two Mexicans who hated him 
had chosen that method of removing him from the earth. His alleged assailants 
were arrested. 
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KIDNAP AND TORTURE WEALTHY MAN 


K IDNAPED, confined in a farmhouse, and tortured until he signed a check 

for twenty-five thousand dollars, was the recent experience of Joseph Alex- 
ander, a rich stock raiser of Fort Smith, Arkansas. After several days Alex- 
ander escaped from the house and, barefooted, appeared at the St. Louis 
County courthouse and told his story. He had gone to St. Louis to meet friends, 
he said, but instead had been set upon by five men in an automobile, who forced 
him at the point of a revolver to accompany them to the farmhouse, about eight 
miles from St. Louis. There they tortured him until he gave them the check. 

When the police visited the house where Alexander had been kept pris- 
oner, they found it vacant. 








UNCHED in his office chair, 
Mortimer Harding was think- 
ing of what his physician had 
said the night before. Regard- 

less of the doctor’s opinion, he knew it 
wasn’t overwork that was breaking him 
down. It was the thing in his mind that 
was slowly, surely, wearing away his 
resistance. 

He got up, and walking to the win- 
dow, stood glumly looking out. From 
far below there drifted up the noises of 
the street. Beyond the gray expanse of 
roofs, cupped by a sky of crystal blue, 
lay San Francisco Bay, plowed by the 
traffic of the sea. Coast freighters, pas- 
senger vessels, fishing smacks, and the 
ever busy via: plying to and from 
Oakland and Alameda, left silver fur- 
rows in their wake, while the sun struck 
white flashes from the choppy surface 
of the water. 

It was an inspiring sight. But Hard- 
ing, pressing his hand against his ach- 
ing eyes, turned disinterestedly back to 
the room. Then he started violently. 

A woman was standing beside his 
desk. She had entered so quietly he 
had not heard her. She was a con- 
spicuously overdressed figure, with the 
stamp of affluence upon her. There 
was a forced smile on her mouth and a 
light of half defiance in her small gray 
eyes. 

“You are getting nervous,” she re- 
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marked in a crisp voice. “I didn’t mean 
to startle you.” 

Black anger flashed into Harding’s 
narrow face. 

“T told you never to come here!” he 
exclaimed. “And I mailed you your 
check a couple of days ago.” 

She dropped her air of affability and 
her eyes sharpened. “I’ve got to have 
more money,” she replied. “I hate to 
bother you again, but I’ve got to have 
more money!” 

Harding’s jaw squared. stubbornly. 
“You're not keeping to our agreement 
and I won’t stand it!” 

The woman crossed the office, sank 
into a big leather armchair, and leaned 
back comfortably. “T’ll stay right here 
until you write me a check. It’s cost- 
ing me a lot to live these days, but you 
ought to be willing to pay it. And if 
you don’t i 

Her voice had risen, and Harding 
sprang forward with a vicious oath. 
“Not so loud, you fool!” he said 
through clenched teeth. 

Involuntarily she shrank back before 
his menacing attitude, in startled fear 
of what she/saw in his eyes. 

He instantly recovered himself and 
without another word went back to his 
desk. Sitting down he took out his 
check book, filled a blank, and signed it. 

The woman had risen and stood wait- 
ing, her attitude one of determination. 











The Woman Who Saw 


Then she spoke slowly and with pre- 
cision. “It’s time we had a better un- 
derstanding, Mr. Harding. It was 
through an accident I saw what I did 
that afternoon. But so long as I did, 
and am willing to keep my mouth shut, 
you ought to be willing to pay me, and 
pay me well! Now, I may as well tell 
you something else!” 

She held his eye steadily while she 
continued. “I have known all along 
it would be to your decided advantage 
to get rid of me, and I have provided 
most thoroughly against that!” 

Mortimer Harding flushed with guilt 
and his eyes dropped. 

A sneer curled her lip. “Oh, no 
doubt you’ve thought about it,” she said 
coolly. “I’d be foolish not to think so!” 
Her face paled now, but her eyes didn’t 
waver before the look of intense hate 
he fixed upon her. 

“If I ever disappear mysteriously or 
meet with foul play,” she went on, “a 
certain sealed document, containing the 
full truth, is to be made public. This 


paper is in the office safe of a man who, 
even now, is ready to suspect you had 
something to do with the murder of 


Leonard Conder. So you see—— 
She paused. 

This far exceeded Harding’s concep- 
tion of her cleverness. A congested 
flush spread over his face. 

She laughed scornfully. “You see, 
you find me wiser than you thought. 
So just remember what I’ve told you. 
I may as well add that once each month 
I report to this man. If I shouldn’t, he 
has my address and telephone number. 
I've covered every point carefully.” 

Slowly she picked up the check he 
had left laying on the desk. Folding it 
she tucked it in the palm of her glove. 

“Good-by until next time!” The door 
closed decisively, and she was gone. 

Harding choked back an oath. Seiz- 
ing the telephone at his elbow, he called 
the detective agency on a lower floor 
of the building. 


Less than five minutes after her de- 
parture he was in consultation with a 
detective. He took the woman’s name 
and address from a notebook and gave 
them to the sleuth. 

“Report to me daily where she goes 


and whom she sees!” he ordered tersely. 


II. 


Alone once more, he began pacing his 
office, brow black, eyes brooding. 

If Conder hadn’t threatened him with 
exposure, it would never have hap- 
pened. But there was an uncleanness 
about that case which wouldn’t bear 
investigation, and he had been afraid. 
It would have meant disbarment and a 
prison term. The impulse to silence 
Conder had been sudden, and he had 
acted on it unhesitatingly. His mind, 
inured for years to crooked dealing, 
bribery, and perjury, where it was need- 
ful for him to gain his own ends, didn’t 
stop at the thought of murder. He had 
carried it out at the first opportunity. 

The following day the woman had 
called at his office. She had wandered 
from her camping party, far in the 
wooded hills above the Cliff Road. She 
had seen him leave his car with Con- 
der’s body and approach the edge of the 
cliff, overhanging the ocean at that 
point. She had first taken down the 
number of his car, and then had hidden 
when he returned and drove away. So 
accurate had been her recital of the 
whole incident, he knew she had wit- 
nessed it all. 

Through his license number she had 
located him. That had been eight weeks 
ago, and he had been buying her silence 
ever since. 

That she had sagacity enough to 
know he wouldn’t stand for it indefi- 
nitely, and that she distrusted him so 
much as to protect herself with a writ- 
ten statement of what had happened, 
had been a surprise to Harding. Yet, 
in the face of all this elaborate pro- 
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cedure, she had been indiscreet enough 
to divulge one little fact which might 
lead to her undoing! All Harding had 
to do now, was to find out through his 
detective, to whom she reported each 
month. Then by hook or by crook, he 
would get possession of that documen- 
tary evidence. After that—a vicious 
smile twisted his thin-lipped mouth. 
He had suffered enough because of 
what she knew, and for the hundredth 
time he cursed himself for taking a 
chance which had subsequently put him 
in this woman’s power. 

As a gust of damp wind entered the 
open window, he shivered, suddenly 
conscious of that twinge of rheumatism 
in his shoulder. A thick gray mist had 
blotted out the sun and chilled the air. 
Impatiently he closed the sash, then 
tried to settle down to work. But as 
had often been the case recently, his 
mind refused’ to function. Odd bits 
swept across his mental vision, and 
always pertinent to the thing at the 
back of his mind.: Sometimes it was 


the woman’s countenance, hard and bad, 


with its glittering eyes, its rouged 
cheeks. Sometimes it was Conder’s 
terror-stricken face. Sometimes it was 
the sense of Conder’s frantic hold upon 
his shoulder. He seemed still to feel 
the clutch of those tightening fingers, 
as the smaller man had battled for his 
life. The impression would come sud- 
denly, bringing to mind that desperate 
struggle of Conder on that fateful 
afternoon. Rheumatism, the doctor 
had said when he had complained about 
it. Nevertheless, that slight pressure 
always startled and filled him with ap- 
prehension. 

He rubbed it away savagely, and 
through sheer force of will, pinned 
himself down to work. 

He was late in getting home that 
night. The dampness of the day had 
resolved itself into a dismal drizzle, and 
an edged wind was blowing in from 
the bay. He was tired and cross, and 


that suggestive pressure on his shoulder 
was decidedly worse. 

Excusing himself to his family di- 
rectly after dinner, he made straight for 
his library. Before entering, he paused 
a moment, throwing a quick glance 
about, his eyes seeking out the dim 
shadows. He had falley into this habit 
of pausing nervously on the threshold 
of any room he entered, and first look- 
ing into it. 

Going over to the table he let himself 
down into an easy-chair and tried to 
rest. Always he had liked his library. 
The softly lighted effects, the wide walls 
lined with books, the rich rugs, the glint 
of mahogany, the sense of ease and 
luxury, all these he felt here more than 
anywhere else in the sumptuous house. 

3ut of late, even this room had failed 
him. Its old sense of well-being was 
entirely gone. There was a disinter- 
ested aloofness about it, never present 
before. It was as though a voice had 
said, “You may find concealment here, 
but not rest! Solitude, but not peace!” 

He picked up a magazine only to 
throw it down after a few moments. 
Leaning nervously forward, he thought 
again of what the doctor had said. 
Maybe a change of climate and scene 
would do him good, would quiet his 
quivering nerves. At least, he would 
get away from the newspapers and their 
harrowing clews and suggestions per- 
taining to the murderer of Leonard 
Conder. The next instant he dismissed 
the idea of any such change. He knew 
he couldn’t get away from himself. 

For some time past when he felt this 
strange hopelessness, he had been able 
to read himself into a different frame 
of mind. But recently he had been too 
worn to make the effort. He sat now, 
in the grip of fear, unable to combat 
the memory which presented itself in all 
its horrible details. It had taken on a 
body. As a desultory student of psy- 
chology, Harding explained it to him- 
self. Fear, he said time and again, 








nothing but fear! But the self-assur- 
ance failed to convince. Had he be- 
lieved in such things, he would have 
said that Conder was always with him. 
That touch upon the shoulder, for in- 
stance! In spite of the doctor’s verdict 
of rheumatism, it always terrified 
Harding. But he didn’t believe in 
spirits or the astral he told himself re- 
peatedly. Asa matter of fact, he hadn’t 
believed in them when he had not 
thought much about it. But out of his 
very denial there seemed to grow first, 
doubt, then half conviction. He began 
to read up on the subject to quiet his 
uncertainty and it left him more per- 
plexed than before. 

For months now this had been go- 
ing on until his nerves were at snapping 
point. At night he would lie awake, 
afraid to sleep because of terrifying 
dreams, unable to relax because of his 
haunting memories. Just such a night 
had been the last one. Harding had 
risen this morning harried of con- 
science, weary in body and mind, and 
the day had been a hard one. He knew 
it wouldn’t take much to make him go 
to pieces. Nervously he leaned back in 
his chair again, and resolutely closed 
his eyes. 

Through sheer fatigue he dozed off, 
only to waken with a start of fear. 
Something was in the room! The 
knowledge bore down upon his con- 
sciousness until he thought he must 
scream. 

He sat tensed, beads of perspiration 
on his forehead, his palsied hands 
clutching in a strained grip the arms 
of his chair. He leaned forward, jaws 
knotted, eyes starting from their 
sockets. The stirring of a lace curtain 
turned him cold. He felt himself wait- 
ing, waiting! It came. A soft, distinct 
pressure on the shoulder. 

The blood went rushing through 
Harding’s head like a flood. It filled 


the silence with a loud roar, but left 
his hearing strangely acute. 
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The Woman Who Saw 








rustling of the leaves just outside the 
window was startlingly sharp. The 
creak of the leather chair in which he 
suddenly shivered, sounded ominous. 
He shook with intensified horror and 
seemed to shrink physically before the 
fear that was upon him. 

“What do you want?” he finally 
asked in a hoarse whisper, unable 
longer to withstand that odd conviction 
of Conder’s presence. 

The words were startlingly loud and 
searched the fartherest corners of the 
room before dying into silence. Then 
the empty air was stirred by a strange 
vibration, an impalpable something that 
revealed itself to Harding as soundless 
laughter. 

“What do you want?” he repeated 
desperately, straining further forward, 
his face ghastly. 

Again the words searched the room 
and died in a murmuring whisper. 
Then out of the pulsating silence came , 
an answer in an intonation all too 
familiar to the guilty man in the chair. 

“Confession!” Again that quiver of 
the air which was like silent laughter. 
Then came the pressure on his shoulder 
again. 

With a horrified shriek, Harding 
pitched forward from the chair to the 
floor. Startled queries and hurried 
footsteps approached the library. 
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Harding regained consciousness in 
bed, with the doctor bending over him. 
“He'll be all right in a few minutes,” 
the physician was saying. “It’s over- 
work and worry. He needs total rest 
and a complete change. Get him away 
as soon as possible 
The sick man opened his eyes and 
gazed up dully at the doctor. The lat- 
ter smiled with professional perfunc- ‘ 
tion. “Feel better now?” Harding ap- , 
peared not to hear. | 
“Stay in bed to-morrow,” the physi- } 
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cian went on, “and I'll drop in in the 
morning and have a talk with you.” 
He regarded his patient intently. 

Harding’s wife, her face working 
with emotion, seated herself on the edge 
of the bed. “I'll see that he does as 
you say, doctor,” she said patting her 
husband’s hands affectionately. He 
seemed oblivious of the caress, his 
eyes straining into space beyond her. 

“You must rest now,” she went on 
placatingly. “I'll sit here beside you 
until you go to sleep.” 

“Confession!” came from the empty 
air in Conder’s accents. 

A violent tremor passed over Hard- 
ing and he gazed terrified at the doctor. 
“Did you hear that?” he asked in a 
gasp. 

The doctor exchanged glances with 
Harding’s wife. “Surely I heard what 
your wife said,” he replied soothingly, 
“and it’s very good advice.” 

Harding sank back helplessly. The 
doctor poured a white powder into a 
glass of water. 

“Here—drink this!” 

He obediently swallowed the potion. 
A few minutes later he was deep in a 
drugged sleep. 

The next two weeks, overruled for 
once in his life, he spent at a health 


resort, humoring his wife and tryipg 


to follow his physician’s instructions. 
It was the easiest way to get rid of the 
solicitations of both, and gave him an 
opportunity to be alone and to try to 
pull himself together. But in this lat- 
ter he failed miserably. Afraid of 
what he’had already done, he was filled 
with greater fear of his feminine black- 
mailer. He began to harbor a convic- 
tion of ultimate betrayal by her. This, 


added to the constant impression of 
Conder’s invisible presence, wore him 
down to a shadow of his former self. 
He returned to his office in a badly 
nervous state, jumpy, hollow-eyed, and 
irritable beyond measure. 

The first thing he did was to sum- 
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the woman. He learned that she had 
paid a visit to Conder’s former law 
partner. Harding waited impatiently 
for the balance of the month to pass, 
still keeping her shadowed. But she 
made no other professional calls, and 
he knew then, for a certainty, that 
Conder’s former partner had possession 
of the document which he wanted to get 
hold of and destroy. Johnson’s office 
was on an upper floor of the same 
building, and through close business as- 
sociation with the firm through Conder, 
Harding knew the location of the safe 
in the inner office and he had seen the 
combination worked, times without 
number. 

He spent some time developing his 
plans, bringing to bear all the native 
shrewdness and trickiness of his nature. 
Consequently, on a night when he knew 
Johnson was out of the city, he let him- 
self into the latter’s offices with a pass- 
key. This step was an easy one. The 
next was more difficult. Johnson’s safe 
was an old-fashioned one and easy 
enough to get into. Yet it took Harding 
nearly an hour, down on his knees be- 
fore it, working the combination and 
listening intently to the fall of the 
tumblers, before the heavy doors swung 
open. He went swiftly and nervously 
through the contents of the various 
pigeon holes, before he found what he 
was seeking. Luck was with him, for 
Johnson hadn’t considered the matter 
important enough to lock behind the 
safe’s inner steel box. 

Working with quick nervousness, he 
carefully unsealed the envelope bearing 
the woman’s name, removed its con- 
tents, and slipping in blank sheets, re- 
sealed the envelope and put it back into 
place. He closed the safe again, let 
himself out of the office and taking the 
stairway at the rear of the building, was 
soon in his own offices on an upper 
floor. 

Seating himself at his desk, he went 
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' through the document he had stolen. 


The woman told in minutest detail what 
she had witnessed that night, and the 
publication of the paper would, with- 
out doubt, have sent Harding to the 
electric chair. Lighting a match to the 
sheet, he watched it dissolve to gray 
ash with a sigh of relief. His substitu- 
tion of the blank sheet for the docu- 
mentary evidence would never be dis- 
covered. When the woman disappeared, 
Johnson would find the blank sheet in 
the sealed envelope and consider he had 
been hoaxed. Harding would be for- 
ever safe. 

His sense of triumph suddenly chilled 
before that odd conviction of Conder’s 
presence again. That quiver in the air 
of soundless laughter filled the room 
with mockery. Cold perspiration broke 
out on Harding’s narrow forehead, and 
he shivered. The huge office building 
was quiet with midnight, an oppressive 
silence he had failed to note before. 
He became conscious of a soft, insistent 
pressure on his shoulder, and though he 
told himself it was the rheumatism that 
had annoyed him so much of late, he 
didn’t believe it. Fighting the convic- 
tion of Conder’s phantom fingers, he 
hurriedly snapped off the lights and let 
himself out into the corridor. He 
almost ran to the elevator shaft. The 
all-night car dropped him to the ground 
floor, and a few moments later he went 
out in the street. 

Lights shone with the brightness of 
day, while up against the velvet curtain 
of the night, glowed and flashed the 
huge electric signs of commerce. The 
debouching theaters filled the walks to 
overflowing with gay crowds which dis- 
persed into cafés, street cars, and wait- 
ing autos. Several acquaintances spoke 
to Harding in passing. A fellow attor- 
ney paused to discuss the merits of a 
case in which they both were inter- 
ested. 

Harding felt a limited return of con- 
fidence, that quickly left him again as 
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he became aware that he was being ob- 
served. The man, dressed in quiet gray 
stood at the edge of the curb, apparently 
enjoying the passing crowds but Hard- 
ing felt he was being watched. A sink- 
ing sense of futility stole over him. 
His legal experience with crime and the 
uncanny way in which damning clews 
had a way of turning up to condemn the 
guilty, flashed across his mind. Was it 
possible that he wasn’t as safe as he 
had believed? Would his sin ultimately 
find him out? Was it even now wait- 
ing for the development of some un- 
foreseen circumstance, through which 
to fasten itself upon him? 

Filled with foreboding, he got into his 
car, furtively watching the man in gray. 
The latter made no attempt to follow, 
and Harding realized that he had been 
mistaken in his belief of the man’s sur- 
veillance. 


IV. 


As he drove homeward he felt hor- 
ribly depressed. The belief of se- 
curity which he had been trying to erect 
about him seemed suddenly to have 
collapsed, leaving him a prey to all 
manner of doubts and fears. He had a 
firm conviction that something was go- 
ing to go wrong. The newspapers had 
lately been hinting at new clews. It 
was barely possible that something 
would turn up to condemn him. His 
mind fastened on the woman again as 
the most likely source of betrayal. She 
it was that stood between him and com- 
parative security. 

Possessed of these thoughts as he 
slowly drove along he felt that pressure 
on his shoulder again. He told himself 
it was rheumatism, but he didn’t believe 
it! He was filled with dread and waited 
with baited breath for the voice that 
tormented him. Out of the shadows 
eyes seemed to watch him and then it 
came, forcing itself into his conscious- 
ness with mocking clarity. 

“Confession !” 
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Harding drew a sharp breath. “I 
won't!” he hissed through chattering 
teeth. His car shot forward into high 
speed under the pressure of his foot, 
the while he was surrounded by that 
mental laughter. 

His mind focused on Conder now, 
and burned there like a spotlight in the 
midst of dimly moving things. His 
fear, having reached its limits, turned 
to reckless abandon. He cursed wildly, 
terrible oaths fouling his lips as he 
raced over the smooth boulevard, pass- 
ing other cars. A burst of light, a rush 
of wind, and he was alone again, out- 
distancing the swiftest motor. 

He reached home shaken, exhausted, 
and thoroughly unnerved. For endless 
hours he tossed in bed unable to sleep 
despite his crying need. 

Morning found him hardly able to 
crawl down to breakfast, yet his iron 
will sustained him. He pulled himself 
together and, regardless of his wife’s 
tearful protestations, started. for the 
office. 

He hadn’t looked at the morning 
papers. As a consequence he didn’t see 
the black banner of words flung across 
the first page of the early morning sheet 
until he had reached his office. The 
paper lay on his desk, face up. 


NEW CLEW IN CONDER MURDER. 
STARTLING ARREST EXPECTED. 
WOMAN IMPLICATED! 

Harding slumped into his chair, his 
hands clenching and unclenching, eyes 
glued to the sheet. The door swung 
open, and he looked up into the stern 
face of an officer of the law. The latter 
was an old acquaintance and his sever- 
ity was assumed, but Harding was too 
terrified to see it. 

“Mr. Harding,” he said gravely, “I 
have a warrant for your arrest.” 

To Harding the words were like the 
shock of doom. They stripped him of 
all resistance, leaving him completely 
shattered. 


“I knew it would happen,” he said 
thickly. “I felt it last night.” His head 
fell forward on his arms on the desk 
and he babbled on hysterically. “I was 
a fool, a fool to think I could get away 
with it, but Conder threatened me, and 
I had to kill him! And now she has 
blabbed! I knew she would!” 

The ofticer was now regarding him 
with a wholly new expression in which 
amazement and incredulity swiftly gave 
way to dawning horror and conviction. 
A real hardness crept into his eyes bent 
upon Harding. 

“Good Lord! Who’d a thought it!” 

Harding got shakily to his feet. 
“Nobody I guess if she hadn’t blabbed.” 
He pointed a wavering finger to the 
newspaper. “I haven’t read it yet, 
but——” 

“I haven’t either,” cut in the officer 
sharply. “New clews are always turn- 
ing up in a case of this sort.” He fixed 
the guilty man with a gimlet stare. 

“You know what they say about a 
guilty conscience. Those headlines evi- 


dently threw you before I came in. 


You were all shot to pieces, and have 
spilled your beans this time!” 

A strange look crept into Harding’s 
face. “Wha—what do you mean?” he 
asked dazedly. 

“I mean,” explained the other sternly, 
“that I came up here with a warrant to 
arrest you for breaking all the speed 
laws last evening!” He showed the 
dazed man the contents of the warrant. 
“The cop couldn’t catch you, but he got 
your license number.” The jaw hard- 
ened. 

“Then—then you didn’t know——” 
Harding stopped unable to go on. 

“T didn’t,” cut in the other again. 
“But I do know now that I’ve got your 
confession to the murder of Leonard 
Conder. Anything further you have to 
say in the matter can wait until you see 
the chief !” 

But Harding had nothing further to 


say. 


> 
™ 












7 George J. Southwick 


TH the exception of myself, 
no one was in the office of 
Charles van Mortlandt Clarke 
that Saturday afternoon. The 
clerical force had left promptly at one, 
and I was about to go also. I had just 
closed the safe and was putting the re- 
mainder of the papers in my grip when 
the door opened suddenly and a rather 
portly and dignified individual entered 
the room. 
“All alone?” he inquired pleasantly, 
looking me over from head to foot. 
“Yes,” I replied with equal affabil- 
ity. “We are closed for the day, but 
possibly I can be of service to you.” 
“Possibly,” he repeated slowly, again 
looking me over. “Yes, possibly—if 
you will let me know whom I have the 
—er—pleasure of addressing.” 
“Why—I—I am Mr. Clarke’s confi- 
dential secretary,” I assured him. 
“Fine!” he ejaculated. “Very fine. 
I am indeed fortunate. I have some- 
thing here for you.” 
He unbuttoned his coat and took a 
bulky envelope from his inside pocket. 
“This,” he remarked, handing the 
envelope to me, “contains the contract 
Mr. Clarke had you write me about.” 
“Then you are ” T began. 
“Ferguson Brown,” he finished. 
“Oh, yes.” I smiled, extending my 
hand. “To be sure! Well, I certainly 
am glad to meet you, Mr. Brown. I 
shall make it my business to see that 
Mr. Clarke receives the contract early 
Monday morning.” 
I turned to place it in the desk. 
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Hours. 


That’s when I made my mistake. The 
moment my back was turned Brown 
grabbed me from behind and threw me 
violently to the floor. ° 

Of course I put up a game fight, and 
we wrestled all over the place, upset- 
ting chairs, waste-paper baskets, ink 
wells, desk files, and everything else 
in our way. Brown, being strong and 
heavy, almost twice my weight, proved 
the better man. 

After the cops arrived and I was 
being led to the little old sad wagon, 
he remarked, just as pleasantly and as 
calmly and as quietly as when we first 
met : 

“Sorry to have mussed you up and 
spoiled your plans, old man, but those 
I have relieved you of are much more 
useful to us than they ever would b: 
to you or your pals, and, besides, we 
need all that paper money to meet our 
financial obligations. And listen: My 
name’s not really Brown, and _ thai 
wasn’t a contract I handed you; it wa 
merely a lot of statistical junk. You 
were pretty slick pretending to remem- 
ber me and the letter I mentioned. But 
you did a poor job on our watchman. 
Those knots you tied were easy to un 
fasten, and the telephone was near 
And, by the way, unless you are an 
aviator, as well as a crook, it would 
have been a mighty difficult matter for 
you to have delivered anything to Mr. 
Clarke on Monday morning. He is in 
Europe on business, and—as you'll find 
out later in court—/ am his confidential 
secretary.” 




































OU will all remember, we are sure, “A Forced Acceptance,” by Jackson 
Gregory. It told how King Regan, a master crook, rather put it over 
Steele, a private detective. 

We thought Regan an unusually well-drawn character, and that Jackson 
Gregory, who has made a great name for himself as a writer of Western stories, 
showed remarkable skill in holding suspense and keeping the interest tense all 
through his novelette. 

However, it seemed to us—and we surmise you feel the same way about it 
—that Gregory kind of left things “hung up,” as it were, when he wrote 
finis at the end of his story, so we agreed to take it, provided another, and 
longer story, rounding things up, were written. 

Readily falling in with this plan, Gregory wrote “The Chinese Jewel.” It 
is printed as a long, complete novel in the next issue; the most exacting critic 
cannot say that Jackson Gregory has left anything suspended in the air at the 
end this time. There are two girls of vastly different types playing central 
roles in this story, and you will find them both very clever and interesting. 

Few readers of fiction are unacquainted with the work of Gilbert Patten. 
You will find him in his best vein in “The Whistling Man,” a short story in 
next week's issue. Among the other shorts is the first of a series about Bal- 
bane, a conjuror detective, by Lewen Hewett; “Big-nose Charley in the City 
of Culture,” by Charles W. Tyler; “Aunt Bithy Burns Her Bridges,” by Howard 
Ellis Davis; and “Mr. Clackworthy Plays Sleuth,” by Christopher B. Booth. 


Not one single letter declaring it is never right under any possible circum- 
stances to tell a lie! Come on now; there must be one absolutely and entirely 
honest reader among the hundreds of thousands who do us the honor every 
week, But, at that, you don’t have to be honest to join this exclusive little set; 
all you have to do is to vow and declare that no lie is justifiable, ever. 

Here, here! 





lf you are an employer and desire to place yaur employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Frisco Stim.—Why, yes, I can analyze your writing, son. It’s not so 
difficult as many. There’s your “t” bar, for instance, peeping disconsolately 
at me from behind the perpendicular stroke. That’s as plain as day. It shows 
a weak and vacillating will power and a nature which is too easily discouraged. 
There’s your unassertive “r” and your sloppy “s.” Your best letter is your 
capital “F,” with its severe simplicity and rugged power. 


You need, Frisco, a stronger backbone, more energy, direct ambition, and 
greater interest in your fellow men. You have patience, considerable sincerity, 
and the capacity for doggedly going at a thing, once your ambitions are aroused. 
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Frances W. M.—I think you an unusually sensible young girl and believe 
that your mother is not warranted in her belief that you would not be able to 
“take care of yourself.” No, I don’t believe that any girl of sixteen should “keep 
company” with young men. Have nice boy friends, if you like, who come to 
the house to visit, and with whom you have a hearty, wholesome, and sensible 
playfellowship, but leave all this question of love and marriage to a later day. 
I have often said, and here repeat, that I heartily wish that every girl in the 
land would wait to marry until she was at least twenty-five. If that happened 
I wouldn’t have such thousands of sorrowful stories to read every week. 1 
congratulate you upon your desire to go to business college. You have the 
mind which is peculiarly adapted for that line of work. Tell your mother 
I say so, and that you have a pretty wise little head on your young shoulders. 


Messrs. X. X. AND X.—The specimen numbered one shows a person who 
has a very bad temper. I would never think of putting this writer in the ex- 
ecutive place which he now fills. He is exactly the sort of man to irritate the 
men under him, no matter what his efficiency may be. Put him in charge of 
detail and routine and let him have full responsibility, but don’t put flesh and 
blood under his direction. Number two is the writing of a person to whom 
large sums of money should not be trusted. He is not actually a thief, but is 
a spendthrift, and extravagant, and yet not a hard worker. Better look out for 
this man. Keep him away from temptation. However, he is a good, if slow, 
worker in the line where he is now. Number three is the writing of a woman 
who is sincere, kind, and good-natured, but not very accurate. Take her off 
of the ledgers and put her in that outer office of yours, where the tact and 
affability you need is now so lacking, and take the man who now holds that 
job and make him a confidential clerk. He is as honest as a bulldog—and 
about as aggressive. How any person could put him in charge of a “difficult” 
reception room is a mystery. The woman that I recommend for his job will 
surprise you if you give her a little latitude. 


Mrs. Fiora I..—Your handwriting shows me that you have far more energy 
and ambition than the majority of people; you have a temper, too, and are too 
easily irritated, but I would rate your friendship as unsually steady, sincere, and 
unselfish. Your temper and your irritability can easily be controlled for they 
are only surface faults. The specimen which you inclose shows pride and 
egotism. ‘This writer is far too self-satisfied. She is not half as perfect as 
she thinks she is, and would do well to take a more humble and interested 
attitude toward life in general. She has business ability, but is apt to spoil 
her opportunities, owing to the fact that she is not truly friendly and has too 
good an opision of her own talents. 


RaymMonp H.—As a factory worker you are on the right road, for you 
possess a great deal of mechanical ability. You are accurate, careful, steady, 
and reliable. As for your personal traits, your worst tendency is that of lazi- 
ness. You are inclined to get into a rut, to do just what each day demands, and 
never to get on. Rouse your ambitions. You are somewhat inventive, and while, 
I am not sure that you will make any wonderful discoveries, you at least possess 
the ability to do especially well in the handling of machinery. 


Nets LarseN.—Your handwriting is, indeed, a most singular one, and 
I regret that you found it necessary to write in pencil, so that it is impossible 
for me to have your specimen reproduced. Yes, I know that there is a “streak” 
of morbidness which runs through nearly all Scandinavians, but that need not 
lead you into being a gloomy and eccentric man. All of us have streaks of 
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some kind or another, and unless we foolishly spend our time in thinking about 
them they will not overcome our power of self-control. No, your handwriting 
doesn’t show “hopeless unreliability” at all. It shows that at present your mind 
is rather unsettled and that your will power is undermined by your habit of 
gloomy introspection. But if you will try to take a more cheerful view of life, 
if for only a little while, you will find that your whole nature will respond 
to the wholesome stimulation. ; 


Grorce F.—Idon’t like your habit of highly ornamenting your capitals, 
George. You need to cut down those flourishes on “F” and “G” and, by the 
same process, to cut down your extravagant ideas and your bombastic attitude 
toward your own success. My! I suppose you’re as mad as a hatter by this 
time, but here are a few more blows. Your taste is bad. I'll bet anything you 
run to red neckties, George. And yet you possess so much practical ability, and 
such really keen ambition. And I do like that sense of humor you have. Try 
to take this in good part, will you, my dear chap? And get after these faults 
of yours with a big stick. You have splendid talents for business, leaning to- 
ward salesmanship; also, you have executive ability. 


Mrs. S. W. H.—Seventy-seven years old? You mean, young, don’t you? 
Readers of this department, please look at the strength, vitality, courage, and 
physical power expressed in the accompanying specimen and say whether you 
would ever have judged this writer to be over forty? 
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Your handwriting, my dear, aside from its astonishing virility, shows a 
nature in which enthusiasms are intense, interests many, mind aggressive, and 
affections keen. This accounts for your great youthfulness, for only those 
whose life forces sweep intensely outward can hope to cheat the Reaper, or to 
pass into his keeping, at last, a prize worth the having, with heart, soul, and 
body still vibrating. I note your “cryptic” g, which shows the independence of 
your mind, and the strong and also beautiful “t” bar, which expresses an undying 
and dominating, though gracious, will power. I am sure that your life has had 
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its full quota of mistakes, but I am equally sure that it has never known licie, 
pettifogging, mean, and sniveling faults. You ought to have been a writer. 
Talents for it are marked. ‘ 


S. F. P.—Your mother is a bad-tempered and selfish woman. Sorry to 
say this, but the sooner you realize it the better. No use in trying to make 
her love you. She will love only those who contribute to her comfort—which 
is her reason for liking the brother. He is a selfish person, too, and probably 
is patient with her because he hopes to get all of her money. Sorry—more than 
sorry—but the best thing you can do is to separate yourself from your family 
and get out into a more wholesome air. You have a pleasant, kind, and affec- 
tionate nature. I hope that you will soon have a happy home of your own. 
The specimen which you inclose shows friendliness, affection, love of home, 
constancy, and patience. With such a person you ought to be able to be happy 
and to forget your earlier years. 


U.repo.—Lack of education can always be remedied. At that, you seem 
to possess a great deal, which would be of use in the practical world. I believe 
that you are not so ignorant as you say, and that your inability to deal with 
the world is due to a lack of self-confidence rather than to actual lack of train- 
ing. Your personality is pleasant, and your manner not without tact. Why not 
go on to success, getting more education as you go? You are unusually mag- 
netic, and that should help a lot. 


T. T. T.—Your handwriting shows reserve and suspicion. I am not sur- 
prised that you can’t get along with your fellow workman if you keep your 
attitude of thinking that everybody is wrong except yourself. Your egotism is 
astonishing. Your personality is really not bad—else you would certainly have 
been shot up by those “bunkies” with whom you bunked last year. You have 
a fine mind, and I believe that you would be successful in many ways if you 
would be more modest. 


Sara C.—Yes, indeed, I believe that school teaching is a most wonderful 
vocation. Those of us who have to care for children, and who are interested 
in the academic line of work, know that teaching is the most difficult of the 
professions. Your handwriting shows me that you are warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate. 


N. N. F.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which 
sincerity is by far the most pronounced trait. You are not an emotional per- 
son, and your tendency is to act as if you were very unfriendly. I estimate 
you as possessed of good judgment and as rather shrewd. Your tendency, 
however, to lack confidence in yourself is your weakest spot. It will do you 
harm unless you are careful. 


Wa tterR S.—No, I don’t think that you are especially lazy. All of us are 
lazy in one way or another. I dislike to work in the early morning, though I 
often have to; some people can’t work at night; some writers need the city 
and some the country. All of these specialties are due to laziness, really. We 
don’t want to work in circumstances which are not “easy.” You need to adjust 
yourself to ordinary life so that you will not be so superconscious. Your hand- 
writing shows me that you are affectionate and warm-hearted and idealistic; 
try to adjust yourself to life, brother! 


Martua G, W.—Your handwriting shows me that you are especially fitted 
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for a business career. You are not the type of woman to be contented with 
domestic life nor to be easily satisfied with your own successes. You are 
friendly enough, but not of an ardent disposition, and not at all dependent upon 
others for company or happiness. If you are to go on, however, to the real 
and unusual success which is all that will content you, you must deliberately, 
carefully, and steadily cultivate a stronger will power than you now have. 


Myron.—Dear me, I don’t know how to answer you. Look here, my boy, 
how can you seriously ask me if you are “one of the great geniuses of the 
world?” I thought at first your letter was a joke, but after carefully estimating 
your writing I have come to the conclusion that you represent the most colossal 
instance of conceit that even I, having handled millions of specimens, ever came 
across. You have your good traits. You are generous. You are not a thief 
and not a liar, I suspect you of a fair degree of efficiency. But you know, 
down in your inmost heart, that no young man of twenty-four is a writer, 
singer, lawyer, sculptor, inventor, philosopher, and chemist, and “a genius in 
each.” Please bump your head into this sentence, following: You’re a very 
ordinary chap, and unless you are careful your life will be a total failure, and 
you will be a laughingstock to every one who knows you. There! Now write 
in and abuse me. I sha’n’t mind a bit, provided that I have really made a little 
impression on you. 


V. Masterson.—No doubt it is true that you have had only an ordinary 
education, but your mind is by no means ordinary. It is accurate, positive, care- 
ful, able to handle details, and is strongly analytical. 
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The fact that you have no profession at present is, of course, a handicap, 
but I believe that you need not be in that condition long. Ever think of being 
an analytical chemist? Yes, I know that it requires a long training, but you 
could work your way through college. You have the faculty of concentration, 
of careful and accurate thought, and of independent and self-respecting action. 
If you are interested in the career write to our vocational expert, Rutherford 
Scott, for information as to colleges and so on, 


M. K.—Your handwriting expresses a nature which is close-fisted and nar- 
row-minded. My, that’s quite a criticism, isn’t it? But your sense of justness 
will, I think, make you carefully consider that statement, instead of merely being 
angry about it. You are not very affectionate, not especially friendly, but you 
would be honest if it killed you, and your tongue does not know how to utter 
even the fraction of an untruth. You have no tact and little affability, but are 
upright in conduct and downright in speech, and a person whose word is as 
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good as a bond, or better. Success? In making money carefully and pains- 
takingly. Never be drawn into any form of speculation whatsoever. Never 
try to do business which requires personal traits, such as salesmanship. Never 
have many employees, and be sure, of those you have, that they are of your 
own temperament. On that basis you ought to make a tidy fortune. 


Here is Lesson XXXI of the series, “How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing.” Its subject is the club-shaped t. 


This information may or may not have an evil meaning. If found in 
writing which is full of heavy strokes it is a sign of violent passions and of 
bulldog determination. If found associated with crude writing and with large 
sprawling capitals and other heavy strokes no trust can be placed in the user, 
not even for the common decencies of human action. This is the type which 
murders on slight provocation, strikes without a word, is bitter, revengeful, 
and suspicious. A great many thugs, cutthroats, holdup men, and assassins 
whose writing I have examined have this easily identified “hand.” 

When the club-shaped t is found, however, in the typical clerk, bookkeeper, 
or school-teacher’s hand, as is sometimes the case, it is a mark of irritability 
only. These are the persons who fly into a temper if a paper is misplaced, and 
who have an exaggerated sense of their own importance. The employer with 
a commonplace business hand who uses this sign, will imagine that he is the 
pivot on which the commerce of his town revolves. Such men are pectliarly 
open to flattery, in a gross form. Men who are writers of interesting and very 
individual hands, who use the club-shaped t, are apt to be ruthless in pursuing 
any desired object, are jealous and possessive lovers, and apt to be unscrupulous 
in business if their ambitions are thwarted. They are not ordinarily thieves 
or men of dishonor, but are exceedingly selfish; but, at least they cannot be 
suspected of deliberately knifing a rival in the back, though they will openly 
and ruthlessly crush him. 

The opinionated t, discussed in the other lessons, and the persistent t are 
often found with the club-shaped t in the same specimen. Such a varied use 
is, of course, an indication of a general trend toward stubbornness, argumentative- 
ness, willfulness, and a narrow mental outlook, 


eee 


“IT CAN BE DONE” 


[N broad daylight a pickpocket recently stole a gold watch from H. C. Dennis, 

a policeman, as he was standing on duty at the busiest traffic center of San 
José, California. The thief later sent back the watch to the policeman with a 
note saying: “Just to show you it can be done.” 








EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Law AND OrpeR.—The acts cited would come under the heading of tort. 
There is a great deal of vagueness in this legal term, and indeed some in the 
application of it to specific cases, but broadly speaking tort may be defined by 
three divisions: 

All wrongful invasions of the rights of reputation; invasions of the rights 
of bodily safety and freedom, and invasions of the rights of property. 

Another classification of tort is: Lawful acts done by unlawful means or 
malice; unlawful acts, or events caused by negligence. 

The first includes deceit, slander of title, malicious prosecution, and mali- 
cious interference with contracts between others; the second class includes 
assault and battery, conversion, defamation, false imprisonment, nuisance, tres- 
pass, and all forms of personal, malicious annoyance; the third embraces the 
various forms of negligence. 

The whole point of whether or not an action at Jaw can be based on tort 
is the question as to whether there is a wrongful intent. An act of negligence 
might subject one to an action quasi ex contractu, if by agreement he had as- 
sumed a duty of care and responsibility; otherwise there would be no liability 
before the law. . 

[ make all this distinction to show you why your case would come under 
the heading mentioned. However, your lawyer should not be dismissed because 
he had not suggested this form. It is not easily understood in its exact defini- 
tion anywhere, many decisions concerning it being on record. Your case, how- 
ever, is plain. 

The fact that the breach of contract in your previous litigation was with- 
out excuse, undoubtedly made it unlawful and entitled the injured party to 
an action for damages, but not based upon tort. The right to damages for 
breach of contract flows from the agreement of the parties to it, while that 
for tort is conferred by law “independent of any previous consent of the wrong- 
doer to bear the loss occasioned by his act.” 

A trustee who uses trust property for his own benefit without any authority | 
cannot be included in this form of tort, but by a proceeding in equity. 


—_ 


A FORGER AT FIFTEEN 


S° overdeveloped a sense of his own importance has Charles Hoffman, say 

mental experts, that he became a forger at the early age of fifteen. The 
boy has confessed to the forgery of checks in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
amounting to twenty-five hundred dollars in all. With the money he got in 
this way he lived in an expensive apartment and bought any luxury that pleased 
him. As a result of tests made of his mental and emotional reactions, his ex- 
aminers have recommended that he be given special education to eradicate his 
exceptional and misdirected egotism. 





The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


FOUR SMALL BUSINESSES. IIIl.—The Town Messenger 


N these days of long-distance deliveries, of the telephone, and other con- 

I veniences, it would not appear that such a business as I am about to de- 

scribe could thrive, but I have good reason to know that it can. There 

are about a dozen town messengers known to me, who are doing very well, to 
four of whom I suggested the work. 

This is the proposition, and very simple it is: 

In every suburban town the bulk of the buying goes to the nearest big 
town. Trips are made expressly for the purpose of shopping. But there is 
always the one thing forgotten; the thread to match the gown, the omitted 
errand, the something special for dinner, and so on. The town messenger goes 
to the big city once a day and executes all sorts of missions—the little things 
which do not warrant the time and expense of the trip, but which are so urgent. 
The fee is very small for some things. Here is the list of work from a town 
messenger who works for a good-sized town thirty miles from New York. It 
will give an idea of the variety of errands and the prices charged. 

“Getting one spool of dark-blue silk, per sample, five cents. Seeing Mrs. 
Blank’s aunt and telling her that hér indigestion tablets are behind the clock, 
twenty-five cents—short uptown trip. Conveying a signed document to Smith’s 
lawyer, twenty cents. Purchasing six sheets and ten towels at bargain sale, 
Mrs. Jones, fifty cents—extra charge because of large crowd and time required. 
Collecting bill from Brown, about to leave for Europe and defraud Robinson, 
three dollars. Identifying a trunk and transshipping it for Reverend Small, 
fifty cents. Selecting and ordering privet hedge and eighteen rosebushes, one 
dollar. Exchanging socks, found to be defective, twenty-five cents. Getting 
six photographs from photographer and delivering one to newspaper for society 
column, seventy-five cents—time required. Meeting Mrs. Jones’ young daugh- 
ter, May, at train at four-fifteen and bringing her home, one dollar.” 

' In addition to this, this town messenger is a purchasing agent, 
and so makes a little commission if he is buying anything of moment. 
He is intrusted with all sorts of queer missions. He must have tact and re- 
sourcefulness and know how to meet people and have a little knowledge of all 
sorts of things. The particular man of whom I am writing tells me that he 
makes a good living, has easy hours, and finds his work interesting. He ad- 
vertises in the local paper and has a little folder which he mails around each 
fall. He is a man of middle age, getting on, in fact, toward old age, and would 
find ordinary business or employment a little irksome. Yet at this business he 
is making about as much as he would in a fairly good position, and his time is 
his own, and he has no employer but himself. 

This business requires absolutely no capital, except that it would be well 
to have enough money to live on for two or three months while the trade was 
developing. 








UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ROM that vast fund of cryptic lore—the scrapbook of the late Inspector 
F Steele, authority on cryptegraphy for two or more decades at police 
headquarters—comes the cipher problem that is this week’s “brain twister.” 

In prefacing his comments on it the inspector says: 

“I rarely run across an enigma that fails to fulfill its purpose in the singu- 
lar manner in which this one did. Most cryptic messages are intended to delay 
their contents long enough to allow their sender to carry out some plan of ac- 
tion that would be hampered or thwarted if the contents of the cipher became 
known to the party or parties it was meant to mystify. And most ciphers I 
have seen, do fulfill this requirement. But in this case the message was codified 
in such a way that it was delivered in two parts, and the two men to whom 
those parts were intrusted, got together, compared notes, and reconstructed the 
original message—to the chagrin of the proposed recipient and the failure of 
the plans of the sender, and, incidentally, to the financial betterment of the 
two messengers.” 

Such was the case. Mike Conroy, a burglar who headed a clique of his 
kind, had been looting the vault of a small-town bank when a watchman appeared 
on the scene unexpectedly and forced him to fly to cover. In the confusion 
that followed the flight Conroy became separated from Dan Larkins, who had 
been working with him. 

Conroy carried the bag which contained the loot, and, as he did not know 
at what hour he might be taken into custody, he cached the stuff before he went 
into hiding. He didn’t dare go to the café where he might have met Larkins, 
for fear of capture; but he did want to communicate with his pal about ihe 
hiding place of the loot. To send a straight message about it meant to sacrifice 
his secret to his messenger, for experience had taught him that he could trust 
none of his men except Larkins. The way out was to send a cipher, and he 
took it—in the manner and with the result Inspector Steele recorded in his preface. 

The portion of the cipher Conroy gave to one of his messengers was: A 
ACE IN UNA GRE SK TI F TEN 

And to the other: 

19237 384 61835 156 51419 813 75 20 9 913 III 

Could you have reconstructed the original text if you had been with Con- 
roy’s messengers? Try—and look for the solution in next week’s issue. 


Inspector Cartigan’s philosophy was: “Not many men are criminals by 
choice. Circumstances forced the majority into lawlessness. Once start them 
right, let them alone, and ninety of every hundred will go straight.” The com- 
plete code in which it was written is as follows: 
ay BS CE DS, BE FS. CE HS 16 373 BO. DLS Bs, 

P4 08 R%, S12, T% Uri, V4 Wis, X ¥,. Y¥ 4s, and Z 15, 


ii 


GUARD MARRIES PRISONER 


HILE Juanita Weaver was serving a sentence of one year in the State 
penitentiary at Milledgeville, Georgia, J. W. Gans, one of the guards on 

duty there, fell in love with her, and she reciprocated his love. The romance 
progressed so rapidly that the guard married the fair prisoner before her release. 
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BITTA @7090.5—Iinte went = the town you re- 
to be sent. It unt 


Quested returned on accou 
of delay. Please ona address to “this magazine and mail 
will be forwarded promptly. 


KELSEY, GRANT ALLEN.—He left the home of his 
uncle in Hartford, Connecticut, in August or September, 
1911, has seen him or heard a 
him, or ge a any knowledge whatever of 
do a great fi 7 commu: his 
Louise A. Kelsey, id Saybrook, Connecticut. 

ge He arn't and yea ee op S ont, one 
in New Yor! in 1899. Any ou snowing Sot 
abouts please “eae William Schlicht. 125 Madison 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


STONE, HENRY.—He left home in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, in April, 1919. After he went away it was learned 
th a val hen his 


at re, 
friends went there the carnival bad moved 


a black * spot on "the back of one. 
only child, and she is grieving - worrying abeut him 
She has tried every ogee to find him without success, and 
has great hopes readers of this magazine, who have 
Se ge so many to find their friends and relatives. will do 
same for her, for which she will ways ‘a 
Mrs. Hugh Stone, 918 Prescott Avenue, Scranton, 
sylvania, 


McCULLOUGH, MOSES.—He is between forty-five and 
fifty years of age, and has been missing from his home 
about twenty-four years. is es name was 
McGill by a second marriage, and her children were Lewis, 
Weary, Alfred, Samuel, Lydia, Jane, Daphney, and Ida 
McGill. Any one who can give information concerning the 
oldest brother, Moses McCullough, will do a great favor by 
writing to his youngest sister, Mrs. Ida McClary, Box 95, 
Kingstree, South Carolina. 


HERRERA, JOHN EMANUEL.—He left home ip Havana, 
Cuba, seven years ago, and has not been seen by his family 
since that time. He was seen by others in New York City 
about three years ago, but all efforts to trace him have 
failed. His father and mother have died since he left 
home, -and his brother, who served overseas with the United 
States army, is most anxious to find him and will 
deeply grateful for any assistance in the matter. John 
Emanuel is thirty-two years old, five feet six inches tali, 
of solid build, with brown eyes and wavy brown hatr. mm 
speaks Spanish and English with equal fluency, 
employed at some clerical work. His brother will ts a 
to hear from any one who has met him, or who can give 
him any news whatever. Kind readers, help these two 
young men to come together again and receive the grateful 
thanks of Emilio Jose Herrera, care of this magazine. 


SHEEHAN, FRANK.—-He is about ge - 
twenty-eight years old, fair and rather tall, and 
signalman in the Second Battalion, First Canadian” Divi- 
sion of the B. E. F. and was in France in the early 
days of The Z is an American and enlisted in 
the Canadian Je is thought that his home was 
in Chicago, or in some town in Ohio. has not been 
heard from for four years, and it is feared that he may 
have been killed or died durimg the war. A friend who 
knew him in England is very anxious to learn what has 
become of him, and will be most grateful to any one who 
can give information as to whether he is dead or alive. 
W. Towner, care of this magazine. 


MARSHALL.—I was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
1890, and wae adopted by an aunt who took me to use 
with her in Boston I was twelve years old. 
lived there for two and then = to Canada. 
Shortly after I had left. my own home a was 
my mother, who died when the baby was a S few days old. 
I heard that my father gave it to seme friends to adopt, 
and I seem to remember that their name was something 
like Hoyne or Hoyle or Hoyett, but I am not sure of this. 
If the boy is Boe he is now stout seventeen or eighteen 
years old. I very anxious te find him, and, if 1 suc- 
ceed In my search I shall do my best for him and — 
me a true brother and friend to him. 
grateful to any one who can give a clew that will help 
oe to Gad my brother. D. Marshall, care of this maga- 
zine. 


SAM.—Won't you ge come back or write to me and 
know where and Sammie 


let me Ma 
want you and ask every dey for their daddy. 1 forgive 


you everything. We all love you and want you to come 

home. Please let us hear from you. Your wife, Myrtle, 
PETTIBONE, FRANK, who ran away from his home in 

New Jersey. eighteen years 

asked to write to G. K. P., care of this magatine. 
GRACE.—Pilease write home to me, 14 Colony Street, and 

send your address. 1 will correspond. Your aunt, Al's 

mother, is dead. Love from sis, 8S. 8. 


SWEECK, 


JOSEPH E.—He is s ¥- to 
int the Pacific coast oy 
concerning 


w 
by Thomas E. Long, 85 Church Street, Charleston, 
Carolina. 


SISTER GRACE.—My faith in on ig true. Write to 
me and I will reply. All is O. K. and safety is guaran- 
teed. Write my home. 


onary. | WILLIAM HUGHES.—He was born in Georgia 
and ig about f -five Ts old. Was employed at one 
time by — government at Washington as a clerk. 
information about him be greatly appreciated by BR. H. 
B., care of this magazine. 


BENDER, MRS., who married a groccer who, in 1916 
had a_ store in Sap Francisco. His name is not 

Mrs. Bender had four sons and one daughter, Mrs. 
face, whe had e son, Jeuy ucey. old friend 

like to hear from any member of the family, and will 
feel very grateful to any one whe will send her their 
present address. Mrs. Minnie T. Lowe, 1095 St Louls 
Avenue, Long Beach, California. 


MEMSTREET. FRANK G.—He was born on Jomnens 21, 
1880 rd: Kansas, and was taken by his 
he and his sister, 


burned dow: 
fire. ” The children, ‘Frank and Sadie, were 
sent to family in Nebraska, but Frank was sent back 
to the Home, and no one seems to know what 
of him. His sister will be deeply grateful to any one who 
will be kind enough to p her to her brother. Grace 
Hemstreet, 902 North Bighth Street, Leavenworth, 


HANLON, ARNE.—My father had two brothers named 
Arne and Bill. Bill died in Greenville, Texas, twenty- 
five or thi years ago, a Arve was in the North at 
that time. My father’s mame was B. G. Hanlon. If amy 
one can give me any information about my father’s people, 
I shall be very thinkful, as I would like very much to 
pont some of them. H. B. Hanlon, P. O. Box 405, Paris, 

exas. 


ZURNER, By —He was a soldier in_the World 
War, and heard from before he went to France, and 
twice far ~ arrived there, but nothing has been heard 
of him since. His belongings were sent his home by 
the Red but no tidings of the young man have 

He is colored, six feet two inches tall and 
very slender. was in Company D, Pioneer In- 
fantry. His mother lives in. Leavenworth, Kansas, 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of her son Please write to Henderson Emery, care 
this magazine 


FRANKLIN, B. G.—He carpenter and may have 
been working as a rig builder in the oil flelds of Texas oF 
Oklahoma. He has been missing since September 1, 191%. 
Any one who knows anything about him, or has any news 
of him whatever, will do a great favor by writing to bis 
anxious family. Mrs. B, G. Franklin, 605 West 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 


DRURY, ALBERT.—He was last heard from at Cambus- 
lang War Hospital, Scotiand. His home address has been 
lost. He is asked to write to the Yank he gave francs 
to at Number Nine, Rouen, France. C. E. Cady, 18 
Whittier Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


OSTRANDER, WILBUR.—He was last peared of at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, in September, 1919. Any one wae 
his whereabouts will do a kindness by oe 

Sarah Sullivan, 67 Catherine Street, Muskegon 


HARRY.—Your wife forgives you. 
safe. Mrs. H. P. 


winless. 


Please write. It is 
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Missing Department 


HENDRICKSON, EDGAR.—He was sent a' 
years ago. He is now about t 

old, he left home he had b 

snd was of short and heavy build. Any news of him will 

be gladly received by his cousin, Millie Nelson, now } 

Updyke, 222 West Elm Street, Anaheim, California. 


HANSON, HENRY.—He is about forty-one years old, 
with brown hair and blue-gray eyes, about five feet seven 
and a inches tall, and wag interested in seedless 
grapes and gardening of all kinds. About seven years ago 
he lived in a place called Odell in the West, State not 
known. An old friend would be glad to hear from him. 
B. W. HL, care of this magazine. 

DANIEL, MARION F., known as Mike. He left Sweet- 


Texas, in 1917, and tried to enlist, but was re- 
ht, and his family has not 


from home 
-six years 


mer 
hirty 
rown hair. blue eyes, 


His father and sister are ig A anxious to find a. 
be — grateful to any who can give 


and will 
Mrs. Walter Pessell, Texarkana, Houte 


some news of him. 
3, Arkansas. 


NIKLIS, BRUNO.—He is, about fifty years of age and, 
when last heard from, was in Lakewood, New Jersey. Any 
information about him will be gratefully received by Erick 
Niklis, Gastonville, Pennsylvania, 


FOSTER, HARRY LINCOLN.—His half sister, who has 
not heard from him for nine years, would be glad to get 
news of him. If he sees this she he will write, 
and if any one who knows where he is will send her his 
address the favor will be greatly appreciated. Grace M. M., 
care of this magazine. 


RAFT, E. C.—When lent heard of he was in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. He is asked to write to C. W., 24 
Evergreen Avenue, Pitman, ‘New Jersey. 


HERR, THELMA B.—She was last heard of in Chicago, 
where hor sister lived at 212 North Laramie Avenue. A 
friend has important news for her and so gratefully ap- 
preciate any assistance in finding her. W. R., care 
of this magazine. 


FOLEY, J. P.—Please communicate with me through my 
brother, A. E. 2323 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Tiinois. 
I was forced to leave before I could get in touch with 
you. Will jotg = anywhere for a rover’s tour. Your 
old shimate, Bilt C. 


WHIPPLE, AUSTIN, formerly of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. He is thirty years old, tall, and has dark hair. He 
went to El Paso, Texas, and when 
Albany, New York. He is asked to write to his friend, 
Carl Hanke, care of this magazine. 


WARNER, E. C., balloonist, at_one time with Professor 
Nelson, of the Aberdeen Balloon Company. Later he went 
to Pasadena, California. An o pal would like to hear 
from him Neomo, care of this magazine. 


STEWARD, JOSEPH SLATE, ELMER BENTON, and 
FRANCIS MARION, are asked to write to their sister. 
Information also wanted of EUGENE McLEAN. Mrs. F. D 
Smith, care of this magazine, 


GOLDEN, LEWIS and JOHN.—They had two sisters, 
Margie and Itha, and were last heard of in San_ Francisco 
Shest 1906. An old friend would be glad to have news 

them, and if any one can tell _where they are t 
favor will be greatly arpreciated. M. B., care of this maga- 


MORGAN, FRED A.—Please write to Ethel, care of 
} is magazine. There is something of importance to tell 
you. 


TOTTIE.—I left Richmond, Virginia, = aoere, and have 
not seen my brother and sister since that My 
brother’s name is Oakley C. Tottie, and A. 4 I yo of 
him last he was in Petersburg, Virginia, about five years 
ago. My sister Mattie was married to a man named John 
Anderson, but she is now married a second time, and I 
Go not know her present name. She had three children 
by her first marriage, and if they are alive they are all 
frown up now. am very anxious to find these relatives 
and will be most grateful to any one who can give me 
any information that will lead to my communicating with 
them. Charies Tottie, Copalis Beach, Washington. 


PHILLIPS, BEULAH.—When last peard of pe was with 
the “Champagne Girls” theater troupe 190 
sometimes known as Mildred Walton on 

Any information would be hig 

Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Oll Valley, Kansas. 


BILLER, MRS. JOHN, whose maiden name was Lillian 
Middlebrook s. She was formerly of Canyon Creek, Montana, 
and when last beard from was at Seattle, Washington. Her 
People are very much worried about ber and will appre- 

* any information that will lead to finding her. Please 
Toms cousin, L. J. Christel, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 


HOLCOMB, BELL and ROY.—They were born in Attica, 
Indiana, and when last heard from were with their fa- 
ther’s people near Wic hia, Kansas, about ee years 
ago. Any one who knows where they are will do a creat 
favor by writing to their half brother” Charles Phebus, 
Section Street, Danville, Illinois. 
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BAILEY, ferges tet on is thirty-eight years 
old, nches and when seen 
was aes am ‘Me poe be Pa a Ba 
years, all her Fs to find him have been in vain. 
When last heard of he was somewhere in the West. If 
any one can tell anything about him it will make his 
mother very happy to get any news whatever. te Clara 
Bailey, 62 Green, Street, South Haven, Michigan 


BLANCHARD, FRED JOSEPH.—He ts thirty-seven years 
old, five feet seven inches tall, one hundred and 
black hair a rown eyes, and b: 

left Bridgeport 


5 Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


soucenred. | BySrt-—t is very important that I 
should hear you as soon as possible. Write me 
where — are rane oe your letter to our home address. 
Your heart-broken mothe 


WASHBURN, EDITH, who for a time was in Buffalo, 
is now married and_living ~y Illinois. Please write 
to your old chum Elsie Brown, now Mrs J. Norman 
a one who knows her address will do a great favor by 
= be it Le ais. A. J. Norman, 85 Market Street, Brock- 

lew York 


EDDIE C.—Write to your old chum in Brooklyn. 
important news for you. W. 


MACARTNEY, FRANK HAWTHORNE. commonly called 
Pat, who left his home last July. He is dark and stocky. 
Any one knowing his whereabouts will do a real kindness 
by y notifying his wife, who begs him if he sees this to come 
hi rs. Alice Macartney care of this magazine. 


sRaneee, Bs > ih alias Dreamer, Daniels, and Wol- 

verine. heard of in San Mareno, South 
‘Americs, Seat” m ‘he Andes. He is about twenty-nine 
years old, five feet six inches tall, slightly lame, and has a 
number of tattoo marks on his arms, and numerous scars 
on his face and body. He speaks only French. Any in 
formation about him will be greatly appreciated by Captain 
Louis Deschamps, care of this magazine. 


goneeP. JOHN, formerly a resident of Galena, Iilinois. 
His t the present time would be ut seventy ~ one. 
S an to have died in Brown’s Valley, near San 
Francisco, in 1897. His son received a letter in’ 1914 from 
some town in Alaska, stating that he was an invalid, and 
a. ite mind was unbalanced at times, caused from ex- 
a snow slide. If any one can tell anything 
Hefinite about him, or give any news of him whatever, they 
will do a great favor by writing to his son, who will be 
most grateful for the kindness. George M. Currier, Littie 
River, Florida. 


MUNFORD, GEORGE.—He is about twenty-eight years 
old, and was last beard of in Russellville, Arkansas. There 
is good news awaiting him. He is asked to write to 
E. M. P., care of this magazine. 


PRINGLE, GEORGE.—He was last heard of in Meridian, 

Missiosow!. about four years ago. Also, JOHN PRINGLE, 

used to be in business as a merchant in Texarkana. 

¥ cousin will be grateful for any information concerning 

these relatives, or any member their family. Miss 
Ilamaye King, Crossett, Arkansas. 


CUNNINGHAM, JULIET, who did some _ short-story 
writing in 1910-11, and was last heard of in St. Louis, 
Missouri. She is asked to send her address to a 
Wray, care of this magazine. 


BANKS, ERNEST N.—He was in the army at Fort Terry, 
New York, in 1914, and when last heard from was in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He is asked to write to E. E. S., care 
of this magazine. 


SCZEPANELS, ANDREW.-—Write to your old fricnd 
I_have not heard from you since I left H_ Troop. 
George Wilkins, 76 Bennett Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


SEITH, GEORGE.—There is important news awaiting him 
if he will write to his pal H. C, Cameron, Amazonia, 
Missouri. 


ROWN, JAMES STONEWALL.—He left New Orleans in 

where he married. Wife's maiden name not known 

in Cincinnati, in 1901, a his 

family has heard nothing of him since that time. Hix 

mother died wondering what had become of him. Any 

information about a will be gladly received by his 

sister. He had r-in-law named Mrs. J. W. Rule, who 

lived in Jacksonville, “Tilinols. Please write to R. M. H.. 
care of this magazine 


STEPP, GEORGE B.—TIle is supposed to have been in 
the cattle country, Wyoming, Utah, or Nevada, for the 
past three years. le is about forty-seven years oki, five 
feet ten inches tall, and has blue eyes and dark-brown 
hair. Any information will be gratefully received by his 
relatives. Mrs. L. E. Nelson, care of this magazine. 


KEEFFE, EDWARD HUGO.—He is twenty-tight years 
old, about five feet three inc hes in height, with light- 
brown hair and blue eyes. a slight limp. He 
y- 4 Ro from in July 1919, in Omaha, Nebraska 

tion about him will be greatly appreciated by 
tis. father. v William H. Keeffe, care of this magazine. 


He has 





Missing Department 
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rat he tromast 
csi and fair, with biutsh-gray 
grateful for any information about hi him. Katherine 
care of this magazine. 


LUCIEN.—Why did you fail to notify mother when you 
left last April? Write to her now in care of this magazine. 
Everything will be confidential. oy 


VAN TRUMP, JOE.—He has not heard from for 
twenty-six years, and his mother wT be glad to * 
some news of him. The last time she heard from. him 
was in Missouri. Mrs. L. ©. Lipp, Box 63, Priars Point 
Mills, Mississippi. 


OVERTON, GEORGE and JOHN E.—George has light 
ha ty years old, and was last heard 
Jonn . has black hair 


Hig sister wp be 
Harre, 


Ru 
patenapelin Ind 
aoe, ED O.—He left Wichita, Kansas, in 1904 or 
905. He is now about forty-nine years old, of medium 
height, with small blue eyes and sandy hair. He is asked 
to write to R. L. Jones, Box 86, Meade, 


oe ot wrehasae oe —When last an of he was oED- 
— the South Statio: Massa 


— "Ang new 3 of him will be greatly appreciated by 
his brother Ned, care of this magazine. 


RAYNOR, TOM.—He hag been missing since August, 
1919, and ‘his mother will be very thankful to any one 
who can tell her if he is allve or dead, or what they know 
= ee. i o this Cy gt LR 
at E. Smallwood, 264 East Thirty-ninth 
Street. Norfolk, Virginia. 


McGUFFIN, MARY JEAN.—She was last heard from 
at Santa Rosa Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Her friends 
knew her “Tex.” Any one who knows present 
address will do a great favor by sending it to Mrs. 8. C. 
any trop, 2509 North Harvey Street, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
orm. 


SPORTIS, BIRDIE DAVIS.—When last heard from she 


on the way and placed in now 

seventeen years of age, when in health, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, is five feet eight inches tall, fair, 
and of erect carriage. She is intelligent and a good singer. 
Her sister will be glad to hear from any ~ S who can 
ive her news of her, and help her to find Mrs. 
Mattie Pallis, 1362 Concord Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


JOHNSON, AMANDA, who about 1899 lived in Brunswick 
and Nahmuta, Georgia, and went from there to ber home 
in Stockholm, Sweden. Her brother is anxious to find her, 
as he has lost sight of his relatives and feels that if he 
could communicate with his sister he. would probably get 
in touch with the others. Any assistance in the matter 

be greatly appreciated. John Johnson, care of this 
magazine. 


HILL, A. M., known as Doff. He was last heard of 
in Memphis, Tennessee. ed - five ye six inches, A 
with dark-brown eyes and g hair. Any one 
his address will do a favor by writing to E. Coghill, care 
of this magazine. 


BARRINGER, LAVINA SAUCIA, formerly of Carthage, 
New York, and last heard of in Portland, Oregon, in 1915, 
where she worked as a waitress. She is a small woman 
of Italian descent, about twenty-four years old. Her sis- 
ters, Mary and Rose, desire to get her address if living, 
or if dead _ i a as to time and place of her death 
Please write to B. E., Post Office Box 257, San Fran- 

cisco, California, 


WOODCOCK, MRS. F. F., whose 
Kysor. She was born at Salamanca, New York, about 1882. 
She was married in Princeton, Minnesota, about 1908, and 
went to live at’ Redcliffe, Alberta, where her husband was 
manager for the Clay Products Company. In 1914 they 
lived in Spokane, Washington, and have not been heard 
from since. At that time their only child, Bruce, was five 
years old Any information of these people will be grate- 
fully received by B. W. K., care of this magazine. 


SEEMANN, JOSEPH ANTON.—He disappeared from his 
home at 2896 Archer Avenue, Chicago, in 1912, and has not 
written to any member of his family since that time, <0 
they do not know whether he is dead or alive. He 
now thirty-four years of age. Any news of him will be 
gratefully received by Henry F, Seemann, 4515 Lake Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


KING, FRANCIS ROCKEFELLER and CHARLES ROB- 
ERT.--Information of these two men is want by their sis- 
ter, Mrs. Mabel Laifley, Hotel Kane, Denver, Colorado. 


GARVEY, MRS. THOMAS.—When | on heard from. 
1913, she was in Washington. ; 

have gone West. Any 

will clear up a serious matter of long standing, and earn 
the deep gratitude of her sister by writing to Ruth 
Williams, 3431 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


maiden name was 


HEYLEIN, FRED.—Please let me know where 
still at the same place, and heartbroken. 


daughter, and say: 
to any one who” will tell 
to get in touch with her. 
Parmelee, Kemmefer, Wyom' 


DUPIN, MRS. SAMUEL EDWARD, whose given name 
was Amy. Her i 


3 that he will pay a reward of fifty dollars 
him where she is and help him 


rite or wire, Charlies E. 


in and 7. ‘ome't to hear Ry “him. nowing 
his a ht may will do a favor by sending his ad- 
nS c 2. r. in Colville, 34 Riverdale Avenue, Yonkers, 
le or 


BOB.—Do you remember Bouse? Please write if you 
this. Bobie, care of this magazine. — 


come ren, Pearl.—About eighteen or twen 
- lived rest “Bie “after 


ly named Gorby at the 
ace. FE is wanted by an old friend. 
€., care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, MAROARET, 2 alee coed BELLE. She may 
be going by the name of When last heard from r~ 
was uring Re Pittsburgh. » Any one know 
a add will greatly ao by sending it to 
’ Tox 295, East Palestine, 


PEREGOY, FRANK. —When last heard of he was a 
York,’’ Asiatic Squadron, 

. His home was in Baltimore. 
_ to set, in touch with him, 


sailor on the U. S. S. ‘“‘New 
1911 An old friend would 

and hopes if he sees this 
t he + * Basa Any information about him rill be 
very much appreciated. H. T. Pegley, Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Sixth, "Division, Camp Grant, Illinois. 


ABBS, yy at friend whe pas not seen her since 1917 
is anxious to fi She 1 do a favor te sending her 
address to C. W. er care of this magazine 


WILKINSON, GERALD, ep! ot 341 a, Ste, 
Akron, Ohio. I ould like from pal. 
Donald Good, 124 “East Sixty- -ceventh Street, ‘Los yr; 
California, 


pe - wennes L.—He is Sty years of age 
and was last in Dawson City, Alaska, Sweaty: 
elght years ago. — , FR. about him will ‘be grate- 
fully received by his brother Fred Stockburger, 373 Wood- 
worth Avenue, Maxim City, Michigan. 


pee eReneAS. HAROLD WARD.—He is the son of Eliza- 
Chapman and Harry Latourette Mersereau, 

| in New York City im” 1888 or 1889. He went West 

was fourteen and at seventeen enlisted inthe 

as discharged in 

In 1917-18 be 

as mo, Arizona, and 

was discharged from Camp Fremont, California, on ac- 

count of physical a in the same year, after which 

all trace of him is los Any information will be grate- 

fully received by his relatives. F. Chapman, care of this 
magazine. 


CRAWFORD, JOHN.—He was last heard from in Omaha, 
. He had two aisters, Allie and Vailie, who are 

His only brother would be glad to hear from 

wih De srctetel for any information that will 


. &. Crawford, 320 West Gorham 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


HUBBARD, EUGENE.—He has been missing since 1911. 
He has dark eyes and hair and a dark complexion. He is 
twenty-six years old, and is believed to be in Arkansas, 
somewhere near Truman. His brother will appreciate any 
information about him that will lead to his whereabouts. 
Joseph R Hubbard, care of this magazine. 


MULLINS, ROY.—Your father was killed on June %, 
1920, and your mother needs you badly. Please write 
your brother, J. R. Mullins, Box 38, Lexington, West Vir-- 
inia, 


YOUNGBLOOD, JASPER or JARED.—He was last heard 
from between fifteen and eighteen years ago, when he was 
in the Indian Territory or Oklahoma. He lost his right arm 
in an accident about 1880. Any information as to his pres- 
ent whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by T. P. Young- 
blood, Box 213, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 


MAXINE, D.—-Please write to your old pal, who is anx- 
fous to hear from you. C. S., care of magazine. 


€. E. W.—There is important news for you. i. 
thing has been settled and there will be no trouble 
you. Please write. A. W.. care of “this magazine. 
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Missing Department 


H1I6BS, JOHN.—He wen po Captomnte | in the early a 
ties, just before the Ci iat. Later he had a vineya 
J dairy. He would now about —~ years old. Mt 

of his relatives shout geo this to 
ah to his niece, Mrs. S Michesdorn, 818 Palmer Place, 
Nasvhille, Tennessee. 


MARTIN, VICTOR, who at one time hed a millinery and 
feather store in New York City. It was sald that he gave 
up business in 19 Any information, or his present ad- 
dress ig wanted by ‘an old friend. M. C. H., care of this 
magazine. 


McBRIDE, GEORGE and ANTHONY.—They left Mon- 
treal, Canada, thirty-three years ago, and were last heard 
of about eighteen years ago in Oklahoma. They are in- 
quired for by their aan Alice, who would be glad to 
get any news of David Foley, 2372 Park 
Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 


HEFFNER, WILLIAM H.—He was last heard of in 
Fort Wayne, Detroit, Michigan, in July, 1919, when he was 
discharged. He is about ae feet Bae inches tall, with 
black hair and gray eyes, & thirty-five years 
old. Any news of him 
Devine, care of this magaz' 


HR, EODIE.—He is oe years of age, about six feet 

, with light hair and blue eyes. He left his home at 
Blair, Wisconsin, about nine years ~~, and his father 
heard from him one year later from undup, Montana. 
No news has been received from him since. His father 
died this summer and his mother is in poor heahh, and 
heping and praying that he will come home, or write to 
her soon. Any one who can give news of him will do a 
great favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. John McLeod, 
Kandiyohi, Minnesota. 


BURCH, ENOCH and ANNIE, who lived at Hannibal, 
Missouri, from 1904 to 1907. He was a fireman on the 
S . & le is asked to write to A. E. Burch, 
2, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


CURRAN, JAMES M.—He left home in May, 1917, and 
was lyst heard of in Sait Lake City, Utah. It was heard 
later that he had gone to Wyoming. His brother Charlie 
has been very ill, and his mother is much worried. e is 
asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Margaret Saville, 75 
Waltham Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HAYDON, ELMER J.—It was reported that he died in 
France on March 20, 1919, but there was no certainty 
about this, and his family would be glad of auy informa- 
tion from some one of his comrades, who might know the 
details. He was a private in the Eleventh Company, 
Fourteenth Grand Division, A. P. O., 701. His regimental 
humber was 784,703. he % iresees are also wanted of 
MARY JENISON and BESSIE HUGHES, who were nurses 
in the hospital at Angers, » &.. he died. News is also 
wanted of HENRY FRANK HAYDON, who was in Boise, 
Idaho, when last heard of. He is short and has blue eyes 
and a light complexion. He is married and has one child. 
Any information about these persons will be greatly appre- 
elated by Dora Haydon, Jerome, Idaho. 


MORGAN, MINNIE.—She is about sixteen years old and, 
when last heard of, was in the State Orphans’ Home at Ok- 
lahoma City, Oklahoma, Any information as to her pres- 
ent where - me . will be gratefully received by her mother, 
Mrs. Anna Morgan, care of this magazine. 


NOGGLES, EVELINE.—She was last heard of in Alli- 
ance, Nebraska, and lived at one time at Fort Morgan, 
Colorado. She is asked to send her address to Mrs. Mildred 
Smith, Route Number One, Box 47 D. Florine, California. 


LAWSON, LOUISE and PEARL DOUGLAS are asked 
} ae their address to J. C. Phillips, care of this maga- 


is u 
will be gladly welcomed by J. 


MILLER, RAY E.—He is thirty-two years old, five feet 
four inches in height, and has biack hair and blue eyes. 
He was last heard from on May 2, 1919, when he was at 
Moultrie, Georgia. His family is very much worried about 
him and will be grateful for any news. Allen Rube Miller, 
care of this magazine. 


OnAneSE. MAGGIE.—Her m 
te to her aor, who 


ain mame wee 20. She 
worried 


is very 
about yg Mrs. C.J. Smith, 687 East Galena Street, Butte, 


wees 


OLLMANN, mes. MARTHA, and her two children, 


FRANCIS and BE 
old respectively 


ductorette at Koseville barns, 
r home is still! open for her and all 
Her husband will be glad to hear from her. 


number wag 2975. 
is forgiven. 
John B. Bollmann. 


ARD, tive and a half and four years 
When last heard of she wus a con- 


Newark, New Jersey. hier 


HUDSON, BEN.—He is fifty years old, six feet tall, 
with dark hair and eyes, and was last heard of twenty 


years ago in sontin. Missouri. 
» gladly received by his — Alice Hud- 


formation will be 


He was a cook. Any in- 


son Blair, Box 158, Conway Springs, Kansas 


HAST, IDELL.—She was last heard of in Kiowa, Okla- 
homa, in 1916, when she was with her adopted parents, Mr. 


and Mrs. H. C. Brunt. 
her. Mrs. 


Her aunt would like to hear from 
lL. L. Pate, Sabine, Texas. 


COLBY, Aans.—sbent thirty years ago she left her 


baby son with the 
North Dakota, and he h 
He would be glad 
sible, communicate with her. 


amily of Josiah Pearson, at Jamestown, 


t seen her since that time. 


to get some news of her, and, if pos- 
Any information will be wel- 


med from any one who has known her, or who can give 


her present address. 
zine. 


Wesley Pearson, care of this maga- 


JARVIS, HARRIET.—Please let me know where you are. 
Sam Jarvis, care of this magazine. 


MAITLAND, WILLIAM.—He was last heard of in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, in March, 1917. 


He left there for Kansas in 


that year and has not been heard of since. He is twenty- 
five years old, and is a native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Any information will be gratefully received by J. F. Mait- 


land, 1335 East Eighty-eighth Street, 


Cleveland, Obio. 


EDWARDS, CHARLES JAMES.—He is six feet tall and 


has black hair and gray eyes, 


and is twenty-seven 


old. He left his home four ye 
little son are very anxious that he should come 


news that will help to find 


him will be most gratfeully 


received by his wife, Mrs. Mildred Edwards, care of this 


magazine, 


LANNOM, JOHN R.—He 
dark of complexion. 


is twenty-four years old and 
He was last heard of in sense ae 


braska, in the early part of this year. Also, PAUL N- 


1, who was last heard 
February last. 


and is six feet two inches tall. 


of in Hammond, Indiana, in 
He is twenty years old, of fair complexion, 


ny news of these two 


young men will be gratefully received by their mother, Mrs. 
H. Lannom, 11 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York City 

WEISS, FRANK.—He is about fifty years old, married, 
ots nes tall, with a ruddy complexion and light-blue eyes, 


about one hundred and ninety pounds. 


He lived 


nd hy 
in Philadelphia for a while about seventeen years ago, when 


was in the navy. 
Jersey City. 


In 1906 he lived on Bergen Avenue, 
He is asked to send his address to Thomas 


Brodie, 1228 East Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The following persons 


their present addresses. 


are asked to send us 
We are holding letters 


for them which we would like to forward as soon 


as possible. 

Balley, Mrs. George 
Barry, John 

Bitta, Diddle 
Bulmer, I 
Busby, Morton J, 
Ceaser, Frank 
Collins, George O. 
Crawford, Julian Milton 
Dyer, Jack 

Earl, Mrs. John L. 
Gaines, Lester T. 
Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 


Mullen, George 
Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
Rose, Herman L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs. (Riven- 
burgh 
Traver, William H. 
Vanora, Elizabeth | 
Vassail, Mrs. W. 
Viennas, Mrs. jiobn 
Wilhelm, E. M. 








The persons whose names appear in the following list have been inquired for at length in past 


issues of this magazine, and so far have not been located. 


addressing MISSING DEPARTMENT, in care of this magazine. 


Anderson, 
wood 
Anderson, Walter J. 
. Richard L. Andover, ¢ gerne 
Edward Annis, 8 
Julia Anthony, A Ann 
Alexander, Albert Armstrong, James J. 
Algur, Henry M. Ball, Helen 
Allen, Lillian 
Allen, Oscar pore. “7 a 
Ambrose, Belle sarnes, Clarence M. 
Ambrose, George Barrall, Henry 
Anderson, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Anderson, Andrew E. 


Achorn, Kenneth 
+ Kugene W. 
Roy D. 


‘ 


Bass, Harvey C, 
jayer, Otto 
Beall, William J. 


Oscar El- 


Bannister, Mrs. W. H. 


Beller, Frank 
Bentley, Theodore 
serg, William 
Billings, Olie L. 
Bird, James A, 
Birth, Manial 
Blevins, Richard 
Blizzard, Ben 
Boardley, Herbert 
soes, Alice 
Bowden, Mary Jane 
Rowden, Nellie 
Bradford, Shep 
Ireen, Patrick 
Brown, Edward 


Further particulars can be learned by 


Brown, Harry 
Brown, Mae 

bs ee 

Jewels Earl 
Byrd, Mamie 
Butler, Abbie 
Bourquin, Polignac 
Carpenter, J. Aubrey 
Casboe, William 
Carroll, Maria 
Case, John 
Campbell, W. D. 
Campbell, Leo Bernard 
Carter, Mrs. Robert 
Caveney, William 





wrence 
prthes 8. 


R. 

Walter 
Clifford, J. 
Coate, Tom 
Cohen, Louis 
Colarossi, Guilbert 
Coldman, Herman 
Coldman, Rosa 
Colladay, Ethel 
Collins, Joseph W. 
Collins, Mar 
Collins, Dennis 
Condo, Stanley H. 
Conger, Bruce 
Conklin, Clara 
Cook, Charlie 
Coons, — on 
Crawlhey, Robe 
Crossdill, Corporal John 
Crowe, Martin J. 
Cuthbert, Clarence 
Dallensant, Rose 
Daniels, C. 
Davenport, G. J. 


ran 
De aan, Harry Bur- 


Denellia, Dente 
De Wolfe, M. 


Dowdy, Allen G. 
Draper, Gooume Lucios 
Driscoll, Ann 

Drown, Feed it. 
Druett, Charles H. 

| Dutcher, Watson Robert 
Earl, James 

Edwards, Charley Ed- 


win 
Ellard, Edward 


Emery, W. W. 
» Mrs. John L. 


Feene 
ehnel, Charles G, 


Ferrill, 

Ferry, 

Feuston, James F. 
Feuston, William C. 
Findley, George 
Fitzsimmons, Wendell 
Flagg, Melvin L. 
Foran, Jobn 

Fortin, Exilda 
Fowler, William PF, 
Franz, Louis 
Freeman, Mrs. Vivian 
Fry, Elizabeth 
Fuller, Frank Lelroke 
Fuller, Mrs. Rhoda Ann 
Gallagher, Patrick 
Gaynor, Lena Mae 
Gill, Joseph F. 
Ginesi, Lorenzo 
Gledbill, Paul 

Good, Mrs. L. BH. 
Goodman, Walter 
Graves, John 8. 
Greenman, Jack 
Grow, Roy 

Gulzow, Charles 
Guinn, Harold 
Haffler, Marie 
Ilagler, Robert Marcus 
Hale, William Fallis 
fiall, George 

Itaney, Maude M. 
lianson, Henry A. 
llarback, Arthur 
Hart, Corporal Don 
Hartley, Russell W. 
Hartley, Alice Evelyn 


Missing Department 


5 Henry C. 


Hatheld, Fred 
Heinrich, Mrs, Joseph 
Heilbron, Robert J. 
Hendricks, M. P. 
Hemenway, A. G. E. 
Henry, Edwin 

Hensen, Jurgen 
Hewett, Frank L. 
Hoffman, Anna 
Hoffman, Edward Henry 
Holmes, William Hilary 
Holtzapple, Miss 
Horn, ndolf William 
Horton, Enoch George 
Humphrey, Charles 


George 
Pri vate 


liam 
Iland, Earl Arthur 
Imlay, Forre 
os oe Thomas Wes- 
ey 
Jensen, James 
Jervick, Will 
Johnson, A, Jackworth 
Johnson, Albert Sue 
Johnson, Ar 
Johnson, Jerry Wittiam 
Johnstone, Howard De 
Witt 


Wil- 


Jones, Charlie 

Jones, Frances Busby 

Jones, Nellie 

Jones, E. W. 

Joynt, Harry 

Kaizer, Bazel F. 

Kaizer, Edmond Ernest 

Kaizer, Theodore A. 

Kearney, J. 

Keating, 
sephine 

Kedenburg, Lucas 

Walter 


John 
Kelly. Robert E. 
Kelly, William T. 
Kernan, Leon Patrick 
Kleinerman, Max 
Knudsen, Richard Emil 
Koenig, George Valen- 


tine 
Suehy A, 


Anna Jo- 


Koklmeyer, 
Kotleth, Josep 
preeeaant, W. 
Kuzina, Tad. 
pogo Frank 
Lane, Blanch Helen 
Laubach, Tom 
Lehman, Louise 
Lelroke, Samuel 
Lewis, Allan B, 
L’Homme, Joseph 
Loehr, Lucy Dalton 
Long, Elmer 
Long, Loyc 
Lonville, Valeria 
Lorimer, Cecil 
Lowery, James 
Lowery, Wells 
Lundin. Carl 
Lutz, Harley 
Lynch, Michael J. 
Lyons, Grover W. 
McCann, Lawrence 
McCann, William 
McCarty, Mary 
MecCheyne, Robert Mur- 
ray 
McDermott, Bernard 
McDonald, James 
McDonald, John 
MacLafferty, George 
McLean, Helen Haley 
McLoughlin, William 
McMullen, Earl R. 
MeNair, Frank 
MacNaughton, 
Alexander 
MacPherson, Angus 
Maas, Sigfried M. 


James 


antereee, Jessie 
apn, 

lanning, »* syivester J. 
lanoud, Mable 
arkovics, Bertha 
Martz, Julius 

Mason, Dot 

Mason, Jack 

May, J. Henry 

May, O. H. 

Maycock, Emma Wia- 





Mebin, John 
Mebin, James 
Medburst, Cha 


Miller, Florence 
Miller, Wilhelmina 


Minch, Cc, 
Mitchell, ‘Albert J. 


Moore, John A. 
Mortimer, Hiram T, 
sent, Stee 

urphy, Harry 

urphy, John 
Murphy, William 
Murray, Thomas 
Nelligan, David 
Nielsen, Ntels 
Nielsen, Jacob 


y 
Norris, Charles P. 
O'Donnell, Donald 
O'Hare, Earl 
L'lauchlyn, John David 
Oliver, Dorothy Caro- 


line 
Oliver, Pili 
O'Neil, 
oO’ Reilly, ‘Edward 
Ortago, Michael 
Ostroff, Mamie 
Parcarelli, Fred 
Parker, Charles Albert 
Parker, Jack H. 
Patrick, Private Albert 
Pearson, Tom 
Perkins, Frank 
Perry, Earl 
Perry, Frank 
Perry, Minnie 
Pollock, Fred 
Porter, Mrs. 
Potter, en 
Potter, E 
Powers, Mither Breece 
Pryor, ‘Ge -orge O, 
Pyne, Francis P. 
Rafter, Waty 
Raines, W 
Ray, Archibald John 
Richie, A. H. 
Ridings, Mrs. Robert 
Rivera, Odella 
Rives, Dora 
Roche, Claude G. 
Rodney, David 
Roice, Claude 
Roice, George 
Roman, Helen 
Rose, William Harrison 
Rucker, Lieut. J. H. 
Sandham, Mrs. James 
Schaltzle, Carl E. 
Scott, Mrs. Ida 
Scott, Lucy 
Sells, John N. 
Setzer, Marvin 
Shaw, Walter Ra 
Sheargren, Ben J. 
Sheldon, Willis D. 
Shephard, Dave 
Shiffrin, Leo 
Shinosky, Sophie 


May 


Shipman, Herman 
Shissler, Floyd 
Shissler, Ra 
Silverman, Jacob 
Sipe, Mr. and Mrs, 
Skinoer, Frank 
Skinuer, William Bell 
Slater, Sam 
Slattery, Harold 
Smith, Della 
Smith, Hana D. 
Smith, Albert M, 
Smith, L. O. 
Smith, Paul J. 
Snook, George 
Sonderland, H. 
Speucer, Clem 
Spencer, J. Willis 
Spiers, Robert 
Springer, Frank C, 
Spurlock, H. 
Stelle, Donald 
Stephens, Loyd 
Stevenson, Harriet 
Stickler, George C, 
Stocker, Ethel 
Stowell, Lucy 
Sullivan, John 
Sweeney, Patrick Wil- 
liam 


Sykes, A. L, 
Taliaferio, Elsie 
Taliaferio, Irma 
Taliaferio, _—" 
—, 


Teetor, Frank 

Templar, Walter Charles 

Terry, Fred 

Thain, Ivan W. 

Tilis, Tom 

Tomson, William Cowin 

Tonik, Joe 

Traver, Ernest A. 

Truelson, Jens 

Tully, Jimmie 

Turnbull, Myles 

Turner, Harry 

Turner, Jesse H. 

Turner, Robert 

Tutterle, Herbert 

Tyler, Lessie M. 

Upcraft, Labranno §. 

Von Bleck, Helen 

Vertz, David 

Vice, Bennie 

Vonsin, Marie 

Wade, Ernest 

Wade, William Mont 

Walker, Edna Claire 

Wallace, Walter J. 

Waller, James J. 

Walter, Mrs, Rufus 

Watkins, Della 

Watson, Emmit 

Way, C nape Cc. 

Webb, Fran 

Webb, Mrs. , an 

Webb, y 

Webb, } a 

Welsh, E thel Cornelia 

Wendt, Thaddeus 

Wesley, James Lyman 

Weston, Eleanor 

Wheeler, Lucian Ace 

White, Bob Q 

White, Reuben 

Wilbourne, John Henry 

Wiley, Harry H. 

Williams, Frank 

Williams, Bill 

Williams, Morris 

Williams. Mrs, Nellie 

Wilson, Mrs, L. M 

Witt, Parker R. 

Wittner, 4 

Wolfe, Hen 

WwW unde .rlich, "Sohn Whal- 
en 

Young, Josep 

Young, Paul “cleveland 

Zimmer, Edith 


Susie 





The Hour 
That Counts! 


When you see a man putting in his noon hour learning more 
about his work, you see a man who won’t stay down. He’ll never 
be satisfied until he hits the top. And he’ll get there! 


In shops, factories, offices, stores, in every line of industry, men 
are holding splendid positions won through spare time study with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Today they are earn- 
ing four or five times—yes, some of them ten times as much 
money as when they started. 


an OUT A 


Empk 7 0k- 
mployers everywpHere are look INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ing for men who re ly van ret 
ahead. If P ; want to get BOX 2989.C, SCRANTON, PA. 

eal you Ww an to make more Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posl- 
money, show your employ er that tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


- : KLECTRICAL BNGINEFR SALESMANSHIP 
you re trying to be worth more Electric Whine and Railways ADVERTISING 
money. 


Electric Wirin 
Telegraph Rariacer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad | oom 
Mechanical Draftsman eld TING 
Machine Shop Practice Carto alae 
Toolmaker BU SINESS MANAGEUMER? 
)Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
OLVIL eaten at BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGI Cert. Public Accountant 
jj STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
f) Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Architectural Drafteman Cc School Subj 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMORILE OPERATING 


Sheet Metal Worker 
| Spanish 


For 29 years the International 
Correspondence Schools have been 
training men and women right in 
their own homes. 


More than two million have 
stepped up in just this way. More 
than 130,000 are studying now. 
Can you afford to let another hour 
pass without making your start 
toward something better? Here is 
all we ask—without cost, without 
obligation, mark and mail this 
coupon! 





Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneb 
Mathematics Poultry Raising §{ | Italles 


Nene____ 





esent 
Occupation. 
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Canadians may send this 7-20-10 


International Correspondence Bohools, Ponsreat 





Ae Burlington 


Jwenty One Jewels 


“Fewer Jewels Not Worthy of the Name Burlington” 


Adjusted to the Second—Adjusted to Temperature—Adjusted to Isochronism—Adjusted to Position® © 
25-Year Gold Strata Case—Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial—New Art designs—Extra Thin Cased © 


¥ 

Burlington Watch Co. OO 
Dept.1422, 19th Se. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago | 
338 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba - a ; 


Please send me (without obligation and prepaid) your 
ee book on watches with full explanation of your 
cash ot $6.00 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. You pay only this small amount each month for 
piece, sold to you at the direct rock-bottom price; © 
Name.. at which a Burlington is sold. This masterpiece of watch manufactU@y 
to position, adjusted to temperature, and adjusted to isochronism 
today for tree book on watches. 
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